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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  READER  INTRODl'CED  AT  ONCB  TO  THB  CBABACTBBB 
OF  THIS  EVENTFUL  Hl&TORY,  WHO,  IT  18  HOPKD,  WILL 
IMPROVE  tPON  ACQUAINTANCE. 

About  the  latter  end  of  last  century,  the  — th 
regiment  of  foot  was  stationed  at  Chatham.  It 
was  a  regiment  very  like  every  other  regiment 
in  the  service.  Its  members  were  renowned  at 
home,  and  very  much  dreaded  abroad.  It  had 
been  distinguished  in  many  battles  and  sieges, 
though  we  recollect  neither  their  names,  nor  the 
wars  in  which  they  occurred.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary, we  could  do  so,  but  we  have  too  much 
matter  of  importance  on  hand  before  us,  to  tell 
things  which  occurred  before  we   were  bom, 
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nay,  befire  tliey,  uliose  history  we  purpose  t 
write,  liad  nny  idea  that  it  was  necessary  even 
to  be  born,  for  us  to  write. 

We  are  fond  of  antiquity,  and  of  tilings 
nncieni,  but  we  like  them  in  tlieir  own  place. 
When  we  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries — to  which  venerable  body,  of  course, 
we  clioose  to  belong,  we  never  condescend  to 
think  of,  much  less  talk  about  anything  that 
belongs  to  any  era  later  than  that  of  the 
Goths.  Bnt,  though  timR  may  have  laid  its 
withering  hand  upon  our  head,  we  have  often  a 
considerable  deal  of  ambition  to  be  associated 
with  the  youthful ;  and  then  we  have  a  recollec- 
tion, that  would  deny  to  stretch  its  tether  to  the 
four-times  seven  years.  So  in  like  manner,  when 
we  would  record  the  achievements  of  a  hero  of 
real  credit  and  renown,  we  would  let  him  rely 
upon  his  own  merits  for  any  interest  he  may  ex- 
cite,and  give  him  no  advantage  in  the  deeds  of 
his  progenitors,  whom  we  never  knew,  and  he 
himself  never  saw. 

Tiie  reader  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that 
this  regiment  of  loot  had  cut  a  figure  in  the 
wars;  though  there  were  but  few  in  it  at  the 
time  we  became  acquainted  with  it,  who  had 
been  present  at  them.  If  we  were  to  give  the 
names  of  these  wars,  with  tlie  battles  and  sieges 
thereof,  to  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
the  reader  might  justly  ask  us,  what  good  these 
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wars  did  ritlier  them  who  foti^^ht  in  them,  or 
them  who  paid  them  for  fi;rhting.     In  such  a 
case,    mach   may   be  said  on   both  sides.     As 
some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers — for  there  is 
sometimes  a  distinction  between  these,  may  form 
subjects  of  the  history  we  intend  to  write,  we 
may  as  well  introduce  them   at  once   to   our 
reader,  for  the  sooner  lie  becomes  acquainted 
with  them  the  better;  perad  venture  our  delinea- 
tions may  not   be  ;;ood  enough   to  afTord  ac* 
quaintance  otherwise.     Besides,  we  like  to  dire 
at  once  **  in  medeas  res."     It  shews  that  we 
think  we  have  no  lack  of  matter,  and  as  little 
confidence  in  the  ini|)ortance  of  it. 

According  to  |)rece<Ience,  we  will  begin  with 
the  colonel,  thou.;h  the  reader  might  prefer  his 
daughter.     Colonel    Hamilton    was   a    man   of 
some  experience   in  military  affairs  ;  esteemed 
by  both  officers  and  men,  for  the  usu.-il  qualities 
for  which   commanding   officers   are   generally 
esteemed:  which,  after  all,  are  easier   praised 
than  observed.     The  greatest  virtues  in  com- 
manders-in-general, often  consist  in  their  rank, 
unless  that  rank  hath  been  obtained  by  virtue. 

Though  Colonel  Hamilton  possessed  an  ample 
fortune,  he  preferred  the  life  of  a  soldier,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  an  estate  at  home.  Of 
course  he  was  tall,  and  had  decidedly  a  military 
caste  of  countenance,  as  military  commanders 
generally  have.      Whether  the   habits  of  war 
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Stamp  their  (races  on  the  coiiiilenancp,  or  lli^e 
traces  give  a  military  prt'dispoaiiion  to  the  cha- 
racter, we  forbear  to  decide.  He  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  he  was  the  coloiieli  and  had  as 
many  virtues  as  a  bulletin  or  dispatch  could  give 
him. 

Every  man,  even  a  poet,  ia  called  gallant,  If 
he  belong  to  the  army;  and  if  an  ensign  be 
gallant,  so  must  die  colonel.  He  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  a  gentleman  from  liis  rank  and 
address.  We  never  heard  that  lils  character  for 
either  had  been  tried.  We  know  not  whether 
be  would  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood;  but  we  know 
that  he  would  demand  satisfaction  from  anyone 
who  should  sny  he  had  been  so;  and  that  h  as 
much  verncily  as  may  be  required.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  man's  honour,  or  title  to  the 
appellation  of  gentleman,  to  be  tried,  to  establish 
his  reputation  for  both.  A  woman  is  amiable 
and  lovely  according  to  her  years  and  looks,  and 
a  man  is  a  gentleman  according  to  his  standing 
and  address.  If  a  man  had  to  labour  lo  be 
a  gentleujan,  as  ho  has  to  become  anything  else, 
the  very  efforts  would  mar  his  credit.  Deeds 
are  as  litilo  necessary  to  confirm  him  one,  aa 
principle  in  enact  a  patriot. 

We  would  give  a  minute  description  of  the 
colonel's  person,  and  of  the  persons  of  every 
creature  we  mean  to  claim  the  leader's  sympathy 
in;  as  we  would  wish  to  conform  to  the  most 
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approvpti  iftoile  of  dflinpaiitiK  cliararirr.  And, 
(iiLimivrr.wclikcto  kiwwMefy  miiiutr  ponieukr 
in  lUv  cIianirUT  and  apprarnncr  nf  in*n  vliosr 
achievements  hare  mKlitvd  ihfin  famoai;  favl 
our  cnriutiiy  had  been  excitrd  by  thaa«  acliicvr- 
mrnis,  bi^uiv  vtr  cnn-d  whcilirr  titrir  Itnir  «■« 
rrd  or  black,  nr  wIimImt  th^rr  was  an5thln;{  in 
ihe  ctrrre  »f  ihr  tnmiili  diflVrrnt  from  that  of 
our  own.  Will)  all  do*  defiTvnpe  to  thi^  **- 
tablUlied  iingp  of  tliat  titcrarurf  we  would  bin 
bt  afaociaird  wiili,  *<■  would  drfrr  ibi-  fvcord  ot 
the  cni-Tvg  and  angln  of  thr  facM  or  oar  hrron, 
till  we  have  tried  to  tnake  the  reader  earerol  lo 
know  ihem :  m>,  in  ('olonel  Hnntilion,  every 
mtder  may  form,  in  the  meniHtme,  what  ideiaoT 
hii  externa)  appearance  br  b»  a  mind  to;  and 
refrain  to  quarrel  with  us  for  any  ilefect  in  hh 
outward  man,  or  internal  eiti»er ; — relying  upon 
'«ur  BSSDrnnce,  thai  we  will  relate  nolliing  to 
disttirb  lh«  image  he  may  frame. 

We  have  a  double  motive  in  this.  We  would 
■hare  ttie  fnvnnr  ofiaeceai  with  our  reader,  and 
enlist  his  tympatbiei — and  hav  him  to  know, 
tlial  any  delrel,  fault,  or  deficiency  in  our 
Ubotirs,  mutt  reti  with  him.  lie  bail  du  bu- 
»ineaa  to  eotu:eiTe  a  character  to  tiiperior  ;  and 
the  e\il  will  tM>t  be  in  our  inability  to  fill  up,  but 
fai  hit  ambition  to  crave  such  capacity.  It  t«  aa 
great  a  laiili,  and  one  hj  continuii  to  youth,  to 
fin-ia  tiicli  expeetuions  of  llie  world,  as  it  it  in 
the  world  to  refuae  to  fulfil  them. 


With  the  daugliter  of  the  colonel,  we  would 
be  move  particular.  As  ilie  iuteiesl  of  a  woman 
depends  as  much  upon  her  appearance  as  upon 
her  virtues,  there  is  no  lack  of  iiiteiest  in  the 
minute  detail  of  her  charms.  Some  have  even 
fallen  in  love  with  the  ohjeccs  of  their  own 
creation :  there  can  be  none  moi-e  likely  to  in- 
spire love  ;  for,  if  they  fdil  in  anything,  whose 
feult  is  it?  Miss  Hamilton  was  a  lovely  girl  of 
sixteen — of  form  most  elegant,  conntenance 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  disposition  exactly 
in  accordance ;  for,  at  her  af!;e,  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  ladies,  are  according  to  the  interest 
of  their  looks,  and  the  symmetry  of  their  figure. 
She  was,  therefore, adnii red  as  much  for  the  mo- 
desty ofher  disposition,  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  (albeit  untried),  as  for  the  brilliancy  of 
her  complexion,  and  the  contour  of  her  figure. 

Among  those  who  were  the  avowed  admirers 
of  Miss  Hamilton,  and  her  expanding  virtues, 
was  Dr.  Moore,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment; 
a  very  amiable  man,  with  a  good  address  and  a 
Glasgow  diploma.  I'ut  the  surgeon,  though 
at  times  the  most  useful  member  of  the  regi- 
ment, willi  the  exception  of  the  paymaster,  ranks 
with  the  officers,  like  learned  men  with  the 
world,  more  by  courtesy  than  by  commission. 
Your  surgeon  belongs  to  the  mean  rank,  be- 
tween the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers ;  though  his  qualifications  for  his  office 
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•nd  dutiM  may  haw  coM  him  a  ktnf^  and  more 
arduDoa  coane  of  prpparation,  (han  thoK  of  anj^ 
other  iDProbrr  oftlie  corp%  and  rxpensr*  (yjiuI  to 
ihoae  of  him  who  hat  lh«  chance  o[  a  bninn,  l>v 
has  bat  liiile  hijfhrr  to  look  than  the  ofEt*  hi* 
bold^  and  little  more  to  pxprd  than  ilic  \iay  he 
rec^itrfs.  The  fewardi  given  by  all  humaiie 
and  wrlUrrgtilatrd  luwi,  to  a  man  who  can 
destroy  (owns,  and  cnt  off  men,  being  in  pro- 
portion to  hit  who  tnvea  and  lieatu  them,  in  in- 
•nnt  ratio  to  the  science  required  for  each. 

An  ensign  waits  to  be  lieutenant,  enplain,  ma- 
jor, and  colone),  by  purcluue,  mnrtality.  or  the 
chancesorwar.  He  may  fight  liia  way  io  tl»e  rank 
of  general,  bat  iheturf^ron  liaih  nobL|;lier  rank 
to  look  to  than  his  balf-pay.  There  are  a  firw 
»ppointm<-nt«  in  hospitals  or  citadel*,  and  one  or 
two  others  more  nonding  than  lucrative,  which 
are  by  no  means  dependant  on  a  man*  eminence 
in  his  prafrs«ion,  or  services  in  war,  bnt  which 
are  frequently  held  by  men  who  never  saw  a 
campwfrn. 

In  aiming,  therefore,  at  the  dftu«Iiier  of  hit 
colonel,  Moore  migbl  have  felt  that  he  niiHt  have 
■omeihin^  else  to  dt*]>eiid  upon  for  success  than 
his  kituation,  degree,  rank,  and  expectancies 
in  the  regiment;  but  he  was  in  love,  nnd  saw 
noihinj?  between  him  and  the  possession  of  itt 
object,  than  the  bans  and  cercnwny — but  the 
lady's  consent. 
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Moore  had  a  formidnble  rival  in  the  person  of 
an  Irish  officer  and  gen  tlenuiti — an  elegant  fellow 
from  ihe  wilds  of  Cotinaughc,  where  he  pos- 
sessed, by  inlieriiance,  an  estate,  whieh  yielded 
everyihing  but  rent.  All  the  O'Regans,  from 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Connauglit,  had  been 
born  to  more  than  they  could  inherit — not  from 
the  want  of  capacity  in  the  heirs,  but  of  substance 
in  the  inheritance.  There  was  giibstance  enough 
in  the  heirdoms  lo  look  at,  but  great  want  of  it 
for  objects  of  rational  utility.  So  thai,  by  the 
race  of  O'Regan  being  born  to  more  than  they 
could  inherit,  by  the  time  Maurice  came  to  his 
paternity,  indeed  by  the  time  he  came  into  the 
world,  he  could  see  no  paternity  at  all,  and  never 
dreamt  of  its  existence,  till  he  set  out  into  the 
world,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wars,  and  then 
the  O'Regan  estate  became  something  like  an 
inheritance. 

We  never  could  satisfactorily  account  for  this 
phenomenon.*  In  Connaughi,  »e  found  a  great 
lack  of  the  rewards  or  returns  of  ijiheriiance,  on 
account  of  the  perpetual  absence  of  them  who 
were  born  to  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the  O'Kegan 
property,  the  lack  of  returns  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  the  absence  of  the  property. 

Though  this  O'Uegan  estate  was  a  reality,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  in  the  niuun,  fur  anything 
Maurice  could  know  of  it  on  earth  ;  but  though 
it  was  most  essentially  a  stranger  to  him,  he  felt 
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«  ucred  obii<^t»oii,  ibal  rldiould  bcno>tnn)t*.-r 
to  oilMfn.     Ht^  was  ■  );mrro»i  •ool,  fur  tliouitli 
tbe  lands    were    unkind    to    him — niggardly, 
bvnti,  and  unrruiiful,  lie  would  ftlww  to  ihr 
world  groainc  gmliiiidt*,  and  bwut  liberally  uf 
ftvoun  bt  atwr  rxperipnci-d.      Hr  rrrn   made 
the  favoon   kevp   pace  wilh  ihe  idraa  ul*  tlicm 
wlio  fthutdd  fvjaicf  in  (brm —vilhtr  to  luii  thr 
cumpaiij  lie  was  in,  or  ili*f  i^iwml  pur^xar  uf 
evrau,ar  ihe  obJM»  incumbriiiiiptin  him  to  gain. 
Tbffe  wat  konwitiin^f    very   ilisiiitemtrd   in 
hk  rrguxi  to  llicw  paieroal  arrrt,    fur   tlkough 
Maoricr  mtuht  Itave  waiii^d  lill    ilir  crack  nf 
duuin,  hettyre  lie  had  any  unticr  taki-i>  of  him  by 
thrni,  he  iMrvvr  faiW  to  advaiicr  tlirir  cUimi,  J 
when  tlM^re  «a&  nn  opportunity  of  doinf^  m  10 1 
advanta^.     Tht-y  were  a  GiTuurite  tourer  orl 
pride  and  baut  to  the  rmugn,  n  itifEclent  pl<r«  J 
tor  every  becoming  awur^iicr,  and  rnlilltil  him  ] 
to  aapire  to  the  hand    of  the  commnnder-in- 
cbieri  daughter — ifslie  hail  no  *i*ier>. 

Tliai  pomewion  of  an  ntatr,  wa*  more  lo  J 
Maurice  without  a  rentAl,  than  the  rental  of  J 
ihoumndi  had  bren  tu  their  posaeuon.  if  ill 
paid  no  di-bii^  it  jmiiftrd  the  contracting  of  1 
many  a  Korr ;  if  it  gave  him  no  vote  lo  u-nd  •  J 
member  lo  iwriian.cnt,  it  ^o^f  him  title  to  lb*!! 
VQieti  of  (iihen  to  be  wenl  then  liiniM-lf;  if  h  I 
allo<m-d  him  iu>t  the  potxror  giving  dinners,  ft  I 
p«*e  liini  llic  rigl.t  to  »-at  mnnv;  whih-  it  jui 
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tified  iiis  giving  bonds  in  abniulance,  it  witli  tbe 
3  assurance  forbade  not  liis  bi-eaking  tbem 
wilh  facility.  The  less  income  it  supplied,  the 
more  was  he  justified  in  seeking  for  a  partner 
wlio  had  abundance;  indeed,  ilie  less  subsiancp 
or  leality  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  eslate,  the 
more  romantic  and  ethereal  were  its  possessor's 
notions  and  expectancies. 

The  ensign  was  an  eiepant  fellow  altogether, 
but  nerer  all  of  a  piece.  He  had  splendid  parts, 
but  was  cursedly  defective  in  the  whole.  He 
had  a  high  sense  of  honour— but  no  tailor  would 
trust  him  more  than  twice.  His  notions  of  the 
Kanciity  of  domestic  duties,  and  nuptial  obliga- 
tions, were  of  the  roost  jealous  caste,  yet  few 
husbands  would  cure  to  trust  him  even  in  these 
nice  points.  His  fancy  was  good,  and  his  sense 
of  your  merit  must  have  pleased  you,  though  it 
never  tallied  with  the  opinions  you  might  hear 
that  he  entertained  of  you,  when  you  were  not 
present.  In  fact,  he  was  fond  of  conciliating  the 
good  opinions  of  them  who  were  present ;  and  to 
do  that,  he  felt  bound  to  depreciate  lliem  who 
were  absent; — not  to  injure  them,  far  from  it, 
but  to  advance  the  opinion  of  ihose  he  discoursed 
with  in  their  own  unbiassed  esteem. 

I'he  ensign  had  a  tolerable  sense  of  gratitude, 
but  an  awkward  way  of  evincing  it,  for  he  re- 
paid injuries  with  a  more  substantial  return  than 
bene6ts — and    loans   he  never   ivpaid   at    el). 
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Hb  meaaing  was  good,  liut  liti  puqx>tr  fickir, 
Wben  be  awore  be  would  do  BnytliiRg  he  Tdt 
botiad  to  perform,  ibrre  wu  no  doubt  lie  nivutt 
wHI,  but  )w  lacked  control  orer  bii  d>-«t]rn,  atM) 
would  pe-rform,  if  tlw  mind  nrtrtaino<I  in  iImt 
mam  cUilr  it  wx«  i>h«n  Ur  uiim-d  ilir  «»urance 
— 4od  ootliing  bpt  ibe  cbjuign  wbich  liinif  nnd 
crrcunHlatice*  are  m>  a[>l  to  iiilprfcrtf  with  re- 
Kdve  uid  action,  intrrvcninf^,  prcvcntrd  bii 
fnltillini;  bn  towi.  If  be  f^ilc^  lotnrtiniM  lo 
ftillil  litik  dtiiin  of  gratitude  mid  ablit;ai)nnf  be 
ihewpit  iliat  tbe  ml  ttmo  vS  rrtom  win  itt  bim, 
fcr  hf  ga»i*  «CRplf  rrpxraiioD  for  injury  be  rr- 
criTrd ;  and  de«ll  bu  payment  more  librrnlly  lo 
iniB^twry  cUiino,  iban  ibtinc  af  n  ipore  tub- 
■tantial  csale.  He  carried  ibnt  *e«te  of  obb){«- 
tion  to  a  romantic  extern ;  for.  wliei)  Im>  had  done 
a  man  an  mjwry,  lur  wa»  rrady  lo  filf*  bim  e*»*ry 
redreis;  so  that,  if  be  did  bim  wrong,  by 
pinnitii;  him  tliro«;[b  the  budvt  or  tendinc  a 
bulirt  tbruu|;b  bti  cranium,  Iw  did  bim  all  ibe 
reparation  in  the  world. 

In  nnirorm,  O'Kegan'a  general  appearance 
eorreaponcled  pretty  well ;  but  in  colonn-d  dreM, 
be  wa«  by  no  mean*  to  unifortn.  If  hi*  bat 
werr  of  npproTed  ahape  and  i^unlijy,  it  woi  too 
■mall,  and  if  the  fit  werr  unexccplionable,  tbe 
■bap«  was  dubious.  If  big  shirt  was  clean,  his 
boou  were  not  well  bruibed-,  and  if  (he)'  hap* 
pened  lo  bv  cImui,  one  of  thi-ni  waa  new,  ami 
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the  Other  newly  sulc-il.  If  his  coal  had  been 
made  for  him,  Iiis  trousers  were  second- li-iid,  or 
the  one  was  a  tight  fit,  and  tlie  otliers  a  world 
too  wide. 

He  was  charitable',  though  the  objects  of  \in 
generosity  were  by  no  means  worthy.  When 
his  reflections  followed  his  actions,  they  were 
tolerably  correct;  when  his  tliou-ilils  anticipated 
them,  they  were  aa  fur  astray.  He  was  partly 
handsome,  partly  coarse  in  his  appearance,  and 
rather  [lowerrully  than  neallv  made.  He  had  some 
wit,  little  judgment,  less  prudence,  great  luck, 
a  tolerable  assurance,  and  a  reasonable  (]uaatity 
of  large  debts  and  small  obligaiions.  What  he 
wanted  iii  morals,  lie  amply  made  up  in  meaning, 
and  the  defecU  of  his  disposition  were  liberally 
atoned  for  by  his  courage  and  alacrity  in  fight. 
If  he  did  not  always  abide  by  the  truth,  you 
might  have  assurance  of  satisfaction,  as  much  as 
any  gentleman  could  give,  or  man  of  honour 
demand. 

With  such  an  estate,  aud  all  these  titles,  he 
who  siiould  attempt  lo  sue  the  niffcliunsur  Miss 
Hamilton,  must  not  only  give  clullmge  to  his 
claims,  but  prove  his  own  lo  be  better — and 
convince  him  withal ;  and  though  not  insensible 
to  reason,  he  was  impatifnt  of  argument  in 
cases  of  delicacy;  and  thought  the  nearest  way 
to  the  lady's  heuri,  was  through  his  own,  or 
through  hi«  who  disputed   it.     So  ihai,  inde- 
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pendant  of  her  feelings  or  choice — if  she  viere 
presumed  to  have  any,  Ensign  O'Uegnn  was  a 
rival,  wliose  claims  were  not  to  be  |>aM«(Hl  over 
by  any  one  who  should  have  the  oiisfortune  to 
&11  in  love  with  her. 

But  the  officers  of  this  regiment,  with  wliom 
the  reader  is  likely  to  meet  moit  frequently 
in  our  narrative,  are  Major  Seyioii^  Captaia 
Belfordy  and  Lieutenant  Baluiano. 

The  first  of  these  we  have  more  es|iecially 
to  do  with.     Major  Seyton  was  a  man  soni^ 
wliat  about  the  age  of  fifty,  tliough  from  a  fresh 
colour  and  handsome  a()[)earance,  a  gcHxl  and 
well-guided  institution,  he  api>eart*il  to  be  little 
more  than  fort  v.      He  was  a  man  of  n  re»erved 
and  dignified  deportment,  and  of  stern  iniiitiiry 
discipline.      To  those  unacquainted  with  him, 
l»e  seemed   proud,    though   few   were   of  more 
easy  access,  or  of  a  more  humane  and  charita- 
ble disposition.     None  listened  with  more  at- 
tention to  the  requests  and   |K'titions  of  those 
under  him  ;   and  while  he  seemed  impatient  of 
the  restraint  of  superiority  in  those  of  higher 
station,  and  disdained  to  ask  favours  for  himself, 
no  man  was  more  ready  to  grant  them  to  others, 
or  was  more  successful    in   the  use  of  his  in- 
fluence 'in   tlieir   behalf,    even    in    quarteis   lie 
oiight  to  have  solicited  for  his  own. 

He  had  been   longer  in  the  regitnent  than 
any  other  officer  attached  to  it,  yet  was  less 
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known  than  Uie  most  juvenile  subaltern,  except 
fur  Ijis  personal  merits.  Tlioiigh  a  strict  com- 
nmnder,  and  unflinching  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  llie 
soldiers  for  his  impartiality  and  attention  to 
their  wants  and  comforts,  and  highly  respected 
by  his  fellow- officers,  as  a  man  ot  uniinpeached 
honour  and  tried  courage. 

Thoiigli  silent  to  mystery  on  one  point,  he 
was  open  and  unreserved  on  every  other.  Not- 
withsianding  liis  length  of  service,  and  his  being 
a  distin<;iiislied  officer,  who  had  been  in  fre- 
quent cnj;agemenls,  of  which  he  bore  honoura- 
ble marks  on  liia  bodvi  from  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  an  apparent  want  of  ambition,  he  would 
not  a%k  as  a  boon  what  his  merit  and  services 
might  demand  as  a  right ;  and  having  no  friends 
at  court  who  should  speak  tor  him,  he  had, 
after  a  service  of  twenty  years,  but  lately  ob*. 
tained  the  rank  of  field-officer. 

There  was  a  mystery  attached  to  Seytoo' 
origin  and  early  life.  He  was  liiirty  years  old 
when  he  joined  the  regiment ;  and  though  he 
appeared  familiar  with  military  duties,  and  to 
have  seen  service,  liis  name  till  then  was  un- 
known in  the  army.  Some  had  secretly  en- 
quired how  be  had  pot  his  commission,'  that  it 
might  be  discovered  through  whose  influence 
he  had  obtained  it.  Nothing  further  was  known 
but  that  it  was  got  by  purchase.     In  the  same 
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manner  was  hit  promotion  gained,  purely  bj 
service  and  rotalion.  He  had  never  displayed 
any  wealdi,  but  that  which  arose  from  his  pay^ 
and  something  he  liad  gained  from  prize-money, 
or  saved  from  the  emoluments  of  a  lucrative 
appointment  he  held  for  a  few  years  on  the 
staff  in  a  foreign  station* 

It  was  supposed  thatBalmano,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,  knew  something  of  his  f-imily 
and  origin,  but  he  was  as  silent  as  his  friend. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  tliat  he  had  been 
engaged  in  affairs  in  his  youth,  which  are  best 
to  record  when  the  possibility  of  any  effects 
arising  from  their  credit  hath  ceased,  whote 
publicity  might  cost  him  his  commisdion,  and 
even  something  more:  others,  who  like  to  trace 
things  to  causes  more  remote  than  those  of  their 
neighbours,  thought  there  was  some  disgrace 
attached  to  his  family,  whose  revelation  he 
dreaded ;  and  others  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  name  he  bore  on  his  commission  was  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  registry  of  his  baptism ; 
while  they  who  reasoned  deeper  on  matters  they 
knew  nothing  about,  could  mark  there  was 
nothing  criminal  or  disgraceful  in  the  secret : 
it  lay  in  one  sense  liglitly  on  him,  and  troubled 
his  pride  more  than  his  conscience; — pressed 
him  indeed  more  like  the  sense  or  memory  of 
injury  endured  than  of  injustice  committed. 

''  A  man  who  skulks  from  fear  of  merited 


desert,  ill  tlie  way  of  wholesome  cliastisemeiit," 
said  lie  who  hazarded  particular  sentiments  on 
general  priiieiples,  "  must  have  something  very 
bud  on  his  mind — Homelhing  disgraceful  to  con- 
ceal, in  a  man  of  Seylon"s  coiiraye." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  inheritor  of  ihe  estate 
in  Connanglil;  "  tliougli  he  feais  its  disclosnre, 
it's  not  the  fear  of  a  man  of  dread,  or  a  man  of 
apprehension  ;  but  of  a  man  of  wholesome  pru- 
dence. It's  nut  a  tiling  of  disgrace.  He  who 
refrains  twenty  years  from  doing  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of,  is  not  capable  of  doing  anything 
before  that — nol  the  whole  thirty— to  hide  his 
head  for." 

'■  Not  after  twenty  years;  bJt  he  may  repent 
twenty,  and  ten  lo  it,  for  the  deeds  of  an  hour." 

"  Kepeni  to  his  heart's  conient,  if  you  will," 
said  he  who  was  never  all  of  a  piece  ;  "  bnt  it's 
that  same  want  of  repentance  that  makes  yon 
see  there's  no  disgrace  in  his  former  lite.  He 
repents  nothing,  nnless  that  he  was  prevented 
making  others  repent.  He  would  repent  with 
the  greatest  pleasui-e  in  lile  if  there  had  been  no 
failure  in  that  he  haa  reason  nol  to  boast  of." 

"  Some  lillle  ireASOii  ?" 

"  He's  too  good — too  true  a  soldier, 


y  king  liv 


r  dead." 


"  But  the  king  lo-diiy  may  be  the  Pretender  of 
leBterday  ;  and  tjeylon's  loyalty  lo  hts  monHrcli 
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«  Not  capable  of  it  at  all,"  added  he  who 
had  an  estate  which  was  capable  of  ewrjthing 
but  cuItiTation ;  ^^  if  he  had  gone  to  war  against 
a  king,  be  would  not  after  that  go  and  senre 
that  king,  because  he  happens  to  have  had  better 
lock  than  he  had  whose  cause  he  took  up.  That 
would  be  a  bull  in  honour/' 

^  Success  often  convinct^  the  people  of  the 
rectitude  of  hb  cause,**  said  he  who  saw  depth 
in  things. 

^  Then  they  ne^er  knew  what  the  irctitude 
was,**  said  be  who  saw  only  lionoiir  in  thc^m,  in 
discourse ;  **  their  patriotism  would  be  like  the 
Irishman's  love,  all  for  praiu  ;  and  it  would  mat* 
ter  then  as  little  whose  cause  succeeded,  so  their 
fortune  lay  with  the  luck,  as  the  other's  love,  so 
he  got  the  marriage  portion  or  jointure." 

**  But  serving  the  House  of  Hanover  is  no 
dbgrace  to  the  servants  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
in  a  liege  of  the  same  house.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Jacobite  to  forget  Jacobus,  and  be  leal  to 
George." 

**  How  so?**  asked  he  wliose  loyally  in  the 
abstract  was  as  leal  as  it  was  pliable  in  usage. 

**  Because  with  him  you  fijjht  the  enemies  of 
your  country,  not  the  personal  enemifs  of  the 
monarch,  or  the  friends  of  him  across  the  water. 
By  enlisting  in  his  service  you  covenant  to  serve 
and  defend  your  country." 

«  All  logic,"  quoth  he  who  was  all  honour  to 
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an  estate  lliat  was  all  credit  10  him;  "  ibat's 
fighting  in  the  eaitae  thai  wins.  IF  Major  Sey- 
lon  drew  a  sword  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
Edwai'd,  it  would  stick  in  the  slirath  in  thai  of 
liim  who  sits  in  his  eliair.  I  know  the  man  too 
well— he  can  serve  hut  one  cause." 

"  What  do  you  stippoae  makes  him  so  re- 
served about  his  family?" 

"  Perhaps  ihey  may  have  been  nothing  to 
boast  of." 

"  There  is  the  stamp  of  family  in  every  inch 
of  him." 

"  Yes,  ihey  may  have  been  big  and  old 
eiiouirh,  but  that  mayn't  have  hindered  them 
doing  a  little  amiss,  if  they  had  the  mind  to  it," 
continued  he  whose  reflections  were  more  ma- 
tured when  tiiey  followed  his  actions  than. when 
ihey  anticipated  them.  "  A  man  might  have 
paternal  disgrace  in  his  mother's  doing  a  blun- 
der." 

"  What  countryman  is  he,  then  ?" 

*'  Irish.  He  never  did  a  dishonourable  or  un- 
gentlenianly  act,"  replied  he  wlio  never  did  a 
wise  one,  nor  would  allow  a  man  to  say  he  ever 
did  anything  else. 

"  Very  likely  he  U,  as  he  never  boasts  of  hia 
being  so.     Then  do  yon  think  that  it  is  his  own 


sins  that 


press 
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^  Your  reasons?'  asked  be  who  thought  as- 
sertions were  all  the  better  for  proofs. 

^  First  and  foremost,*'  replied  lie  who  proved 
things  first  and  then  reasoned  on  tliem ;  **  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  them — which  is  strongly  prc^ 
sumptive  that  he  never  did  them.  He  talks 
freely  of  himself — never  spares  himself;  though 
he  says  nothing  about  his  mother." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  him  boast  of  adiieve* 
ments  done  before  lie  enlisted  1" 

**  Very  little ;  but  diat  s-  modesty — he  never 
talks  of  himself  at  all.     When  Varnham  got  the 

glory  of  the  assault  at ^  did  he  ever  claim 

it,  though  it  was  his  own  ?** 

^*  No,  he  felt  the  other  neede<l  iho  lift,  and  he 
himself  wanted  none.  He  could  afford  to  give 
him  ^he  credit  of  it.'* 

'*  Maybe  he  can  afford  to  give  others  the  cre- 
dit of  his  secrets  too,"  added  he  who  could 
afford  to  take  as  much  credit  as  the  reversion  of 
endless  leases  could  gain. 

*^  I  never  knew  a  mortal  so  isolated.  I  have 
been  seventeen  years  in  the  regiment,  and  I 
have  never  known  him  to  be  one  (lav  absent. 
Has  he  not  one  inquirer  in  the  world?** 

'*  Not  even  a  tailor,**  said  he  who  had  many; 
'*  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  I  have  known  him 
receive  any  letters.  The  world  to  him  seems  as 
silent  and  strange  as  my  tenantry.  Yet  I  think 
there  is  something  he'd  fain  boast  of,  if  he  dared^ 
and  give  some  I  know  a  swatch  of  his  mind.** 


Captain  Belforil,  the  neM  hi  rank  to  Sevtoii, 
was  tlie  sun  and  lipir  of  Sir  Ralph  liellbrd,  a 
baronet,  of  exteiisivi-  estates  in  the  county  of 
Warwick;  a  man  about  lliirty-five  years  of  age, 
tall  and  stout,  who  in  person  and  cliaracler  was 
considered  the  model  of  an  Eii;;lish  gentleman. 
He  had  married  tlie  daughter  of  Kuston  Terrier, 
a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  and  eccentricity, 
who  resided  in  the  neli^hbonihood  of  Bath,  by  - 
whom  he  liad  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Bitlmano,  the  son  of  lord  Balmano,  a  noble- 
man uf  ancient  title  and  possessions  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  he  lived,  endeavouring 
to  preserve  the  fading  customs  and  language, 
dress  and  manners,  of  his  clan,  and  seldom  seen 
Eoutli  of  the  Grampians,  was  the  officer  who  was 
supposed  to  know  something  of  the  family  of 
Seyion,  whose  rank  and  connexions  gave  a 
sonableness  to  the  supposition  that  Seyion  him 
self  was  of  no  mean  origin. 

Between  these  liiree  officers,  Seyion,  Belfoixt" 
and  Balmano,  a  friendship  existed  as  steady  as 
it  was  sincere.  Thougli  they  entertained  differ- 
ent notions  on  political  ^nd  other  matters,  nei- 
ther di:'Bimilarity  of  opinion,  nor  opposition  tn 
argument,  ever  once  interrupted  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse. 

Thouirh  Seyton  was  a  loyal  and  zealous 
offic-r  in  the  service  of  the  reigning  family,  yet 
to  Belford  and  Balmano  it  was  known  that  he 
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had  a  lingering  inclination,  or  rather  leaning, 
to  Jacobitism,  which  he  strived  not  only  to  con* 
ceal  but  to  suppress.  He  certainly  seemed  like 
one  who  had  seen  cause  to  renounce  his  family, 
but  who  felt  it  difficult  to  shake  off  all  natural 
feelings  and  predilections — who  though  he  might 
rail  at  or  condemn  them  and  their  ways,  could 
not  but  feel  a  glow  of  shame  or  wounded  pride 
suffuse  his  cheek,  when  he  heard  them  abused, 
or  when  be  listened  to  anything  recorded  to 
their  dishonour  or  prejudice.  He  never  boasted 
of  any  tendency  or  leaning  to  the  fallen  cause, 
though  his  eye  would  glisten,  and  his  cheek 
glow,  when  he  heard  anything  recorded  in  its 
Givour. 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  Seyton  was  but 
little  known,  except  for  his  personal  virtues  and 
courage,  he  seemed  to  know  more  than  he  cared 
to  boast  of.  He  studiously  maintaincnl  a  silence 
and  reserve  on  his  own  opinions,  and  was  no 
ways  influenced  in  his  esteem  of  any  one  by  his 
holding  sentiments  different  from  his  own.  Cap- 
tain Belford,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  violent  an- 
tipathy to  the  Pretender  and  his  cause,  which 
he  was  by  no  means  careful  to  conceal ;  but  as 
Seyton  uttered  nothing  in  its  favour,  he  avoided 
argument,  and  consequently  avoided  quarrels 
and  disputes.  Tlie  major,  as  he  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  hold  his  own  opinions,  granted  the 
like  privilege  to  others ;  and  though  in  all  other 
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mailers  bolil,  both  in  the  asserlron  and  maint^ 
nance  of  liis  opinions  ajid  doctrines,  and  by  no 
means  backward  in  his  expression  of  dissent  to 
those  of  others,  yet  on  this  he  was  uniformly 
silent. 

"  Are  there  no  otlier  troubles  in  earth  or  air 
for  a  man  ur  liis  j^randfdtlier  to  have  been  in,  to 
give  interest  to  his  myaiery,  than  tiiis  everlast- 
ing rebellion,  that  all  creation  of  the  upper  ranki 
seem  to  have  been  enj^ajred  in  i*"  said  he  who 
would  reconcile  particular  calamities  to  general 
principles. 

"  None  to  lake  the  burthen  of  a  man's  dis- 
grace off  his  shoulders,"  siiid  he  who  would  re- 
concile general  advania^jes  to  particular  benefit, 
and  who  gave  the  burthen  of  his  honour  and 
repute  to  n  possession  that  gave  not  so  much  as 
thistles  or  briars.  "  It  has  been  the  most  con- 
venient epoch  in  the  world  for  making  romtinee 
and  interest  twin  to  reverses  and  disgrace.  It 
lias  been  as  proline  to  the  fallen  and  needy  as 
the  O'llegan  propeily  has  been  to  its  heir," 

"  And  that  will  have  as  little  chance  of  failure 
in  need,  as  the  shillel.ih  has  to  hang  fire  in  ho- 
nour," quoth  the  other.  "  It's  a  pity  we  can 
invent  nothing  else  of  interest  to  give  a  man 
cause  fur  mystery  and  early  misfortune." 

*'  Yes,  no  prpBcription — no  forfeiiure  of  estates 
— no  attainture  for  love  or  money,"  quoth  he 
who  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  sequestration  of 
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liii.  ^  These  national  calamities  are  ?ery  oteftil 
for  particular  sympathies.  Now,  in  my  cuuntryt 
it  is  the  number  of  particular  rises  and  troubles 
make  the  national  grievance;  and  we  get  no  ere* 
dit  for  itr 

**  Yes^  yon  want  sadly  some  wholesome  con- 
centration of  the  dispensations  of  Providence*  to 
warp  the  miseries  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  by  giving 
so  ideal  woe,  get  credit  for  real  distress." 

**  Yes,  the  mischief  is  with  our  afflictions, 
they  leave  no  room  for  the  fancy,  and  don't  suit 
amateurs  of  distress.  Tliere  is  too  much  cala- 
mity for  any  reasonable  interest.  People  get 
sick  of  complaint  when  there's  cause,  and  have  a 
mighty  antipathy  to  that  sort  of  distress  that 
calls  for  relief.  It's  like  prating  of  honesty  to  a 
man  of  feeling  in  debt.  Misery,  you  nmy 
depend,  isn't  worth  having,  if  it  be  in  the 
shape  of  steady  need.  Reverses  of  fortune 
that  reduce  the  delicate  and  refined  in  taste 
and  habit  from  the  luxury  of  a  coach  or  re- 
duction of  an  establishment  the  high-born  were 
bred  to,  are  touching ;  but  that  reverse  which 
knows  no  change  and  gives  no  action  to  the 
teeth,  gives  as  little  to  the  bowels  of  compassion. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  a  man,  to  whom  an  appe- 
tite is  a  rare  luxury,  feeding  at  our  mess,  who 
knows  what  cooking  is ;  but  to  see  one  devour 
our  mutton  from  sheer  hunger,  is  as  great  a  pro- 
CsLnation  to  our  sensibility,  as  it  would  be  sacri- 
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lege  to  a  pious  priest  to  see  a  greedy  Fellow  make 
a  meal  of  the  symbols  of  communion.  That's 
the  great  error  in  the  woes  of  Ireland,  they  are 
too  real  by  half." 

"  And  a  greater  still,  no  end  to  them." 
With  this  brief  introduction  to  some  of  the 
characters  who  may  figure  in  the  early  part  of 
our  story,  we  will  proceed  to  another  chapter,  in 
which  something  occurs  which  renders  mystery 
more  mysterious. 


aLi:.'«tit.LYN. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  FEW  days  nftfr  tlw  cunv^rmtion  w*  l«w  re- 
ct>r(le<l  in  llie  preceding  clmptcr  look  pUce, 
Msjor  Seyton  vtaa  niiased  from  ilie  mctrning'f 
parade.  Ilie  ab$«nc«  of  an  officrr  who  ww  lo 
■llrntive  to  Im  dutie*.  so  strict  in  difciplinc, 
and  who  liad  never  before  failetl  to  be  at  hii 
pofti,  either  from  tlciinesii  or  on  furloiigli,  created 
wrnic  curiofftiy  and  conjeclure.  It  was  soon 
known  that  he  had  gone  on  furlough  for  aone 
daya,  but  whither  he  hod  gone,  in  what  dirny 
tion,or  for  wliat  [nirpote,  was  as  much  a  mj%Wrr 
at  were  other  thingt. 

One  said  lie  bad  found  one  hia  relatives,  and 
gone  lo  «ec  litem  ;  others  supposed  lir  had  re- 
paired lo  hi-8d-[|nancra  to  solicit  promolion. 
The  colonel  of  another  ri-^meni  li^  lately  died, 
and  Ktme  feared  the  mnjor  mcdilAted  a  removal 
from  them.  He  had  meant  Mtved  from  his  pay 
ai  an  officer  and  from  appoinlnii-ni»  he  held, 
wliich,  independent  of  his  merit,  were  sufficient 
lo  purchase  his  promotion. 
Some  said  there  Imd  been  a  reaction  of  fei'lin;; 
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exhibited  by  ilie  f^overnmeiit  to  rebels  anif'tiie 
attainted,  and  an  inclination  had  been  lately  be- 
trayed by  it  to  relent  in  Its  auslerily  to  such  as 
cbose  to  sue;  forgiving  even  so  rarastoj^ranttheni 
restoration  of  both  title  and  possessions;  and  no 
doubt  Seyton  bad  gone  to  try  what  his  presence 
could  effect  with  the  power  which  lie  bad  first 
offended,  and  which  he  hod  afterwards  faithAiHy 
served. 

A  week  passed  without  any  signs  of  the  ma- 
jor's return.  The  officers  conjectured,  guessed, 
talked,  looked  wise,  and  shook  their  heads. 

"  He's  after  soracihing  to  challenge  mystery," 
quoth  one. 

"  He  has  challenged  it  enough,  seeing  he  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  it  for  the  last 
twenty  years,"  said  another. 

"  Mystery  may  be  very  interesting  to  read 
and  to  hear  talcs  of,  but  it  always  cloaks  evil. 
No  man  ha.s  forbearance  enough  to  dissemble 
good  all  his  life." 

'  *'  No,  and  to  look  melancholy  on  it  all  the 
while.  No,  people  are  uniformly  so,  either 
wliose  progenitors  were  hong,  or  who  expect  to 
be  bung  themselves.  As  cunning  is  the  resort 
of  the  timid  and  the  defective  in  capacity,  so  is 
mystery  that  of  the  wicked,"  added  one,  who 
Wa«  no  mean  jntlge. 

'  "  Surely  a  life  of  twenty  years,"  said  another, 
who  thoQ^ht  himself  as  good,  "  before  a^  bo 
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aly '  oonftiiicMt  in  honour  and  in  ev»ry 

leotjvinaaiy,  tverji  Cliriiiiitii  IrHiiig,— onn  nrlw 

a  itever  unctt  ftwrrvpU  iVoiD  die  point  of  rrctU 

(pde  or  maiily  couiluct,   niufci  be  iiictip^le  of 

-of  error  tliui  ui  ofliciT  mn^  bpafthamed 

^r.     No  miut  mIio  bas  beea  ouce  capable  of  »n 

il  Kt,  can  be  to  uiufurm  in  lu«  \i(e,  a*  never 

L'ppcc  to  b«  off*  his  ^nnrd.     My  soul  on  il,  tht 

I 'upright  career  lie  has  led  anion^  us,  is  that  QOD- 

atitfl  to  lijs  heart,  jiriiit:i|>le«i  cbAraclvr,  and 

fdacation" 

As  cunjedure  reached  its  lieiglic,  a  csniaga 

I  ibur  drove  into  the  barrack-yard. 

A>  the  carriage  approached  tlie  nfficers'  ajuirt- 

■i^nerua,  it  drew  a  noinbrr  of  the  officers  from 

■j^K  Rwsa-table  to  ihe  window,  to  tee  who  cune 

\  m  such  haste. 

'  Seytoo.  by  all  that's  unknown,  and  with  hia 

LJnead  oit  bi»  shguMers  I"  exclaimed  a  subaltern. 

*  And  somcthiD^  on  his  arms — ayoun^  lad;  I 

n'bere  on  earth  has  lie  cauj^ht  her  I  and  away 

I  i^gO'^  the  carriage  as  if  (here  wui  anuiher  couplo 

|Waiting  its  convenience,"  cried  another. 

To  the  Hirfirise  and  astonishment  of  all  fait 
I  jconiradet,  Major  Scytoii   de>cendt.>d  from   the 
[  .carriage,  and  handed  a  youiij^  lady  out  whoie 
,.^ure  and  beauty  struck  all  with  odmirntion. 

The  lady  could  not  be  nineteen  yean  of  a^. 
Uer  look  and  carriage  bcapoke  bi^li  birtti  and 
,eleguit  breeding.     Her  complexion  was  exoMd- 
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ingiy  fair,  her  fl^urp  inclinlitji^to  tallnese,  thouf^ 
nol  filled  up,  and  her  bearing  bespoke  an  iuler^ 
course  with  the  best  socieiy.  Her  larj^e  blue 
eye,  as  she  tmned  round  and  beheld  ilie  nura- 
.bef  or  anxious  faces  looking  at  her,  beamed 
wilh  beauty  and  feeling;  while  tlie  deep  blusb 
pf  modesty  which  overspread  her  face  as  she 
encountered  so  many  eyes,  betol;ening  deep 
^gensibilily,  enhanced  the  remarkable  beauty  and 
interest  of  her  at  once  delicate  and  intelligent 
features.  A  j^low  of  pride  flushed  on  ihe  manly 
.countenance  of  the  warrior,  as  he  led  his  young 
aud  beautiful  bride,  fur  as  such  he  intrudiiced 
her  to  his  brother  officers,  into  the  mess-room. 

"  I  toid  you  he  was  after  something  despe- 
rate." said  one  to  his  comrade. 

"  I  wonder  now  if  she  knows  moreabouchioi 
ihan  he  knows  himself?"  i 

.  "  No  doubt  she'll  know  by  what  tenure  his 
i|ivad  13  held  to  his  four  quarters,  and  be  able 
.,001  only  to  tell  whether  he  has  a  right  to  have 
Ills  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  whether  she  has 
one  lo  add  any  weight  to  it." 

"  Isn't  it  strange,  too,  that  without  trying  it, 
he  can  luake  a  better  selection  than  we  who  are 
ever  on  the  outlook  ?  1  wonder  whether  hehas 
got  her  by  proxy  or  advertisement  1"' 

The  yomig  wife  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
every  member  composing  the  regiment.  She 
wa«  the  admiration  of  all,  and  became  tlm  com- 


pftnkMi  tff  Cbkmrf  Hftmittoti*i  htdy  and  daughter. 

Mm.  Bdfbrdy'artd  one  or  two  more  belonging 

to  the  regimenL    Though  the  society  and  life 

Ae  was  hitmdaced  to  were  new  to  her,  %ht 

ileemed  to  require  no  effort  to  reconcile  henefr 

to  them. 

'  This  event  wrought  a  change  in  the  wliole 

iriati  of  Major  Seyton.     Life's  current  seemed  to 

hxtk  irene#ed,  as  if  he  had  been  barely  in  lifefrofh 

ih&  time  he  began  to  carry  the  British  colonn, 

till- the  hoor  he  brought  lionie  Uie  object  of  Ti, 

add  ar  oncie  melancholy,  anxiety,  and  care  ra- 

Vlfahe'd;    He  became  more  social,  more  commo- 

nfcative  and   indul^jent.     He   8i»emi*d  lo  hare 

^hied  an  he  aspired  to  or  longed  for,  or  to  ob* 

tain  that  which  made  him  forget  all  he  lacked  or 

all  he  had  losL 

It  was  with  a  pride  unmingled  with  jealousy, 

and  a  delight  that  required  no  return,  that  the 
ifNijor  looked  upon  his  young  and  much-admired 
wife,  or  one  he  treated  as  such,  and  whose 
honours  he  was  most  solicitous  she  should  share, 
and  seemed  fondly  to  anticipate  all  her  wants; 
while  she,  unlike  others  in  her  situation,  received 
his  fbfid  attentions,  not  with  the  coyness  x^-ith 
wbffi)  one  conscious  of  her  superior  beauty  and 
youth  takes  such  attentions,  nor  with  the  pettish 
feowardness  of  one  who  has  her  wants  anticipated, 
but  accepted  all  with  the  grateful  feeling  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  for  favours  and  kindness  from 
him  she  loved. 
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It  soon  became  a  question,  of  conree,  aa  10 
who  she  was,  and  they  who  were  forinerty  per- 
plexed in  their  conjectures  on  Si'jton's  absence 
and  character,  liad  reason  to  rejoice  they  had 
found  additional  matter  for  the  pxprcise  of  their 
inquiries.  The  carriage  in  which  they  arrived 
had  no  sooner  set  them  down,  than  it  retreated 
along  the  way  it  came  with  as  mucli  speetf  as  it 
had  advanced;  and  on  its  arrival,  liie  sentinels  it 
passed  were  too  much  engrossed  in  their  atten- 
tion to  those  inftjde  of  it,  to  mark  any  coat  of 
arms  by  wliich  it  wna  adorned.  Neither  Belford 
nor  Balmano  were  at  all  aware  of  the  object  of 
his  absence,  and  knew  as  little  of  the  direction 
he  had  been  as  of  whom  or  what  she  was  he  had 
brought. 

"  How  he  could  have  courted  her,  seems  as 
puzzling  to  me  as  where  he  could  have  gone  to 
find  her,"  quoth  one. 

"  The  man  is  in  a  contest  with  mystery,  be- 
lieve me.  Whether  she  be  Scotch,  English,  or 
Irish,  it  would  be  difBcult  lo  decide,  either  from 
her  features  or  her  speech.  1  have  been  in 
every  county  of  the  three  estates;  and  of  which 
her  language  partakes,  I  cannot  determine," 
said  another. 

"  Perhaps  he  liad  time  to  go  to  Inverness, 
where  they  say  there's  a  concatenation  of  dia- 
lects; and,  if  you  believe  its  inhabitants,  the 
beauty  and  correctness  ofeaclt,  with  tlie  twang, 
patois,  and  faults  of  none." 
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One  obsemrd  tlul  he  K^med  iiiclui«l  bo  btg- 
I  gar  mv-supiy,  by  adding,  M  llw  malura  ago  oi 
f  fi%,  oew  matter  For  cotyeeturr,  artcr  ih«7  favt 
I  gueaaed  since  W  was  ihifty.  j,,,^ 

'*  'Tis  an  eccentricity  that  wouM  glorf  ]n 
r  being  different  from  other  pvoplr,"  added  ano* 
I  iher. 

*  Little  glory,  in  it,  I  guesa,"  quoUi  A  diiid) 
I  *<  that  seeks  obwuriiy  anil  sbuiu  iu(]iury."        ,.,  | 

tjo  die  curioftiiy  wluclt  had  to  Ion;;  been  |K*  . 
I  tachrd  to  Sryion's  character,  hii  ori}{iii,  ^., 
I  family*  and  Im  early  life,  wus  by  nu  ntuajit  diini- 

ilitd  by  Ilia  mnrriofre;  but  as  we  have  wid, 
I  Uie  reepTTe  and  )'i>Der4]  cliaractcr  of  ibe  uujuri 
I  were  such  as  to  |)reclu(le  even  his  inosJ  iutiiuate 
[  friends  pititirig  any  t^iti-itions  In  him,  )tcruiittia|| 
I  either  to  his  own  faaiily  or  Uwt  of  his  wife.     It 

s  U01  thai  reserve  which  would  eitlirr  feax  lu* 
[  shun  inrjuiry.  but  soinetliinjf  that  arote  from 
I  lliat  which  liad  compelled  hiin  to  coiiceiUt  wluit 
[  in  reality  he  {gloried  in,  bm  which  prndcuce,  fof 
I  a  time,  forbade  him  to  diwlote. 

There  was  one  thing  very  reniarkible  in  his 

[  conduct:  so  rrinarkable  indeed,  as  (o  attract  the 

ice  of  otliersi  mliicfa  was.  his  nervoua  iteal  lo 

[  show  her  L-very  courtesy  that  was  due  to  ber  tX' 

etuairply  as  his  wife.     He  appeared  anxious  she 

tboutd  hare  tlie  fuUcainplimeute  ofa  wife,  when 

(time  remarked,  why  should  he  cai-e  about  ilai, 

be  sras  suffidcutly  coiilenl  on  tlic^jQttV-betr 

xl  Una  ,.I(>|*H| 
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Ilwas  also  observed,  lliat  she  herself  sc 
asy  on  ihe  subject,  as  if  she  felt  either  satisfied 
'  h  the  rights  she  had,  or  fi'lt  she  had  no  others 
look  to. 

^i  There  are  some  things  which  it  is  impossible 
WLjto  conceal,  besides  guilt.  Guilt,  indeed,  may 
^,be  hidden,  if  it  be  not  repealed,  as  the  proofs  or 
,  evidence  of  it  may  die  or  be  deaU'oyed.  The 
ygreat  evil,  or  railier  difficulty,  in  concealing 
,  crime,  is  its  aptitude  to  be  repeated  with  a  re- 
,  correncc  of  the  temptation,  ur  what  is  nearly 
the  same,  the  opportunity  to  its  re-enacting. 

The  conscience  is  not  so  unfit  for  its  burthen 
aa  the  general  character  for  consistency;  and 
the  betraj'al  of  crime  is  not  so  much  an  efTbrt  of 
recollection,  as  a  faithful  obedience  to  the 
prompting  of  habit  and  inclination.  A  life  of 
.correctness  and  well-doing,  by  a  virtuous  reso- 
lution of  expediency  and  prudence,  after  some 
early  deviations  from  the  right  way  of  working, 
is  interrupted,  after  a  reasonable  tract  of  correct 
.conduct,  not  by  the  lingering  recollection  of  the 
t,^eets  or  hitters  of  early  error,  as  by  the  grow- 
Ffitig  insipidity  of  a  life  of  sameness,  or  the  way- 
ward course  of  events  presenting  a  recurrence  of 
allurement  and  opportunity. 

But  there  are  some  things  besides  it,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  conceal,  and  some  tilings  whicli 
the  perpetual  endeavour  to  conceal  produce 
strange  surmise  and  conjecture  iu  the  miiida  of 


Aiote  from  whom  yoa  would  conceal  thrai. 
Porerty  and  old  age  are  two  bononrable  states 
which  people  in  general  are  ashamed  of,  and 
seem  to  shun  their  wrinkles  and  raggedness  the 
more  they  are  patched  and  cloaked,  llie 
well-fitttng  wig  maj  ill  set-olF  the  wttlicMred 
cbontetunee ;  the  bloom  that's  sought  to  take 
the  place  of  departed  colour,  makes  but  deeper 
haToc  on  the  cheek,  and  the  more  the  defects  of 
nature  would  be  concealed  by  the  assumption  of 
art*  counter  to  them,  the  more  is  the  want  of 
yoirth's  accompaniments  missed  by  the  miserable 
contrast  of  their onsympatbising  representatives. 

Poverty  a^in,  which  is  equally  reprehensible, 
and  of  still  less  esteem  in  general,  is  eqtmlly 
difficult  to  hide.  Silks,  however  well  guided, 
will  wear  as  well  as  the  skin  ;  though  unlike  the 
ooTering  of  nature,  that  adds  roughness  to  its 
coat,  it  gels  the  thinner  the  longer  it  is  exposefl. 

Deny  yourself  what  you  will  in  private,  to 
make  some  display  before  your  fellows,  and  it 
will  be  pitiful  enough.  Assume  the  easy  inde- 
pendence of  one  who  is  above  the  worid^s  cen- 
sure, because  not  dependent  on  its  favour,  and 
talk  of  dining  when  youVe  hungry,  drinking  but 
to  satiate  thirst,  to  justify  the  meagrenoss  of  fare 
you  cannot  better,  or  the  wholesomeness  of  a 
beverage  you  cannot  aflbrd  to  pollute,  however 
noble  in  fhe  main,  will  be  rc»ceived  like  other 
sins  against  which  no  laws  are  provided. 

c3 
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Simplicity,  whicli  in  tlie  great  is  sublime,  to 
them  to  whom  it  is  ilie  substance,  and  not  an 
ingredient,  becomes  want  ;  and  eccenlrichy, 
which  in  the  ricli  and  privilefjed,  is  an  amiable 
chai-actei'istic,  as  flatiering  the  world  beneath 
ihem  by  showing  tbem  to  be  not  above  its  ways, 
in  ihem  who  take  to  it  to  conceal  defects,  like 
dissimulation  and  cunniii};  to  the  dishonest,  but 
add  to  the  degradation  of  their  character. 

In  like  inniiner  llie  struggle  to  conceal  some 
vital  circumstance  of  life,  such  as  early  crime, 
hereditary  dishonour,  or  that  whose  disclosure 
would  bring  disgrace,  will  not  always  escape  the 
suspicions  of  those  we  dally  live  with  ;  and  the 
very  refiiiement  of  the  art  with  which  ii  is  con- 
cealed, will  itself  give  rise  to  the  disquiet  which 
things  too  good  to  be  wholeaome  so  often  pro- 
duce. 

The  birth  of  rumour,  whicli  may  be  deemed 
the  mighty  herald  of  these  suspicions  and  sur- 
mises, is  generally  as  dubious  as  its  origin  is 
obscure.  Its  ancestry  may  have  been  numerous 
and  of  extensive  connexion,  but  thrir  conditlot) 
is  low.  Where  the  race  originally  sprung  from, 
is  not  decided,  but  though  mean  in  their  cha- 
racter and  ignoble  in  their  life,  they  are  as  old 
as  the  flood.  In  proportion  to  the  i^nobleness 
of  its  birili,  is  the  magnitude  and  alacrity  of  its 
growth  i  and  while  received  and  welcomed  by 
all,  few  care  to  claim  intercourse  with  it.  Ithaili 
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not  only  as  many  moutbs  as  Hydra,  and  a  well 
bung  tongue  to  eacb,  but  it  hath  also  as  many 
shapes  and  disguises  aa  Proteus.  Unseen  in  its 
growth  and  unmarked  in  its  gigantic  progresi, 
everybody  is  surprised  at  whence  it  received  its 
breath,  and  how  it  gains  its  liberal  sustenance; 
for  though  gluttonous  as  the  grave^  and  with  a 
maw  as  rotten,  it  liath  not  a  greater  swallow  than 
food  to  cram  it,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
wholeH>me  digestion,  nor  is  there  a  more  liberal 
sustenance  dispensed,  requiring  no  provision 
while  it  lives  from  law  to  prevent  its  coming  to 
want.  Yet  it  hath  but  little  credit,  and  while 
the  world  seems  lo  deny  it  assistance,  it  hath 
more  than  it  need?. 

With  a  form  as  fair  as  innocence,  and  a  life  a^ 
spotless  as  that  of  Diana,  Mrs.  Seyton  did  nut 
long  escape  calumny. 

It  would  be  as  easy  lo  give  the  genealogy  of 
rumour  as  to  account  for  the  conception  and 
birth  of  the  grim  suspicion  which  sprung,  no  one 
could  tell  whence, — and  grew,  no  one  could  say 
how, — thai  there  was  as  little  riglitin  Mrs.  Sey- 
ton 10  the  tide  of  wife,  as  there  was  innocence  in 
her  husband's  life  before  she  was  born. 

It  is  certainly  the  curse  of  ihis  generation — 
and  generations,  since  the  invention  of  record, 
are  very  much  alike  in  some  ihings— that  men 
put  the  worst  construction  on  their  fellows'  con- 
duct. We  know  not  whether  women  be  exempt 
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from  iW\3  maliijnant  clianiy,  though  tliere  be  fe» 
tilings  ihfv  are  not  as  liberal  in  as  the  sex  they 
were  born  to  adorn;  but  in  man  it  is  siifficientiy 
to  be  lamented. 

Thongli  there  was  in  general  an  esteem  for 
manly  virtue  and  soldierly  conduct  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  to  their  much  revered  major, 
nnd  an  admiration  which  t*auly,  good-nature, 
afTabiliij',  and  the  most  unassuming  modesty  can 
beget  in  his  lady,  it  was  not  long  beture  the 
rumour  spread  that  they  had  not  been  married 
at  all. 

\o  one  could  claim  paternity  to  the  report, 
and  the  reasons  which  were  used  to  prove  or 
disprove  its  claim  lo  existence  and  support, 
were  as  various  and  subtle  as  they  were  charita- 
ble and  delicate. 

One  declared  it  was  his  opinion  from  the 
first,  though  he  would  not  so  much  as  breathe 
the  thought :  he  could  see  it  in  the  lady,  as  she 
n-as  first  introduced  among  them.  And  thou^^h 
Seyion  might  be  vain  enough  of  such  atrophy^ 
there  was  that  in  his  demeanour  he  could  read, 
as  he  could  the  weather  from  the  gathering 
sky,  that  something  was  wrong. 

It  is  dillieult  for  the  unfortunate  to  refrain  from 
contiguity  with  the  unfortunate;  as  man  being 
social,  the  lucky  abjuring  him  he  betakes  himself 
for  sympathy  to  them  who  lack  it  themselves.  In 
like  manner,  the  wicked  are  fond  of  allying  loge- 


ther.  There  ISA  mighty  similarity  ortaite  in  ill- 
doing,  and  a  strange  analogy  in  their  pursuits  and 
ways  of  working,  lliere  u  not  that  jealousy  of 
ability  in  the  display  of  crime,  nor  that  rivalry  in 
the  Gime  that  isso  apt  to  attend  it,  which  often  fol- 
lows the  suitors  of  a  different  renown.  They  are 
not  envions  of  success  in  iniquity,  as  some  are  in 
w^ll-domg.  They  too  have  their  little  sensihili- 
ties  and  amenities  of  nature,  and  of  course  seek 
lor  bosoms  to  impart  their  secrets  and  get  re- 
sponse to  their  sentiments.  There  is  a  mighty 
uniformity  in  matikind,  and  if  there  be  any  de- 
fect in  the  character  of  an  individual's  consist- 
ency in  one  material  point,  it  will  be  il hist  rated 
sfifBciently  in  others. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  there  is  such  a 
proneness  in  people  to  make  their  marriages  and 
unions  conform  to  their  ways  and  character. 
T\\e  selfish  who  are  wealthy,  like  their  children 
to  intermarry  among  their  own  connexions,  to 
keep  their  wealth  among  themselves,  careless  of 
the  evil  effects  of  such  intermarriages  ufKin  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  their  offsprin;;.  The  the- 
atrical and  g}'psey  tribes  rarely  intermarry  but 
with  their  own  fraternity ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  there  is  an  evident  bias  in  the  ille- 
gitimate to  unite  with  them  who  were  not  born 
in  wedlock. 

In  this  respect  it  was  evident  Seyton  had  been 
consistent  with  his  character :  as  there  was  evi- 
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doutly  disgrace  attached  to  liia  early  life,  there 
miisl  be  somelliiiig  wrung  in  his  marri;tge.  As 
tliere  wan  something  dlsliotiourable  in  liia  nanie 
or  family,  so  sliouid  there  be  something  equally 
disreputable  in  liis  alliance,  and  h  bi-came  the 
received  opinion  that  he  had  not  been  married 
at  all. 

"  Not  married  !"  cried  one  who  could  see  no 
dishonour  in  obscurity,  and  no  disgrace  in  a  cha- 
racter so  conaijterit  in  conduct  and  duty,  ihotigh 
he  boasted  nothing  of  events  he  claimed  no 
hand  in :  "  Not  mariied  !  such  youtJi  and 
beauty  would  nut  make  a  sacrifice  so  great 
without  a  church  offt^ring,  unless  be  gave  her  a 
nobler  settlement  fur  her  future  doings  than  the 
crown  seeing  inclined  to  make  him  for  hia  past 

The  opinion  soon  spread  through  the  whole 
regiment.  There  was  too  much  awe  and  respect 
felt  fur  the  major,  to  admit  of  any  coldness  or  any 
change  of  manner  in  the  bearing  of  his  felloA- 
iifficers  to  him,  and  for  a  while  there  was  no  hint 
of  any  such  surmise  given  him,  as  it  would  be  an 
evidenlqueslioningof  his  word,  which  they  knew 
lie  would  treat  as  an  insult.  Neither  lielford 
nor  Dalmano,  his  must  intimate  friendS)  gave 
any  bint  of  the  scandal. 

There  was  something  morbidly  sensitive  in 
the  major  in  any  thing  regarding  bis  beautiful 
wife.     He  loved  her  to  a  degree  that  was  [min- 
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ful,  in  so  Mueh  lu  »hr  mifmatrd  rvrnr  gym- 
ptihy  arttk  nsturp.  And  Itiiro  wai  lonirlliio^ 
w  perfnily  Isilylik*  in  h»  young:  ^i^i  *ucii  »p* 
{lATprtt  conscinus  digiiilr  in  hrr  conduct  and 
bearinjF,  as  to  tsrisfr  xhr  ^linf^  of  anr  who  hwl 
particular  iiii«*rcoiirw  wiih  tlieni. 

Tlie  officers  of  t)i^  regiment  were  ilrcidrdly 
wlint  ihrywerecailit),  nrrack  badViininniiRhat 
tbry  were  ttte  ions  and  connexions  of  people  of 
&inilir,  who  liad  fur  thf  nicni  [Mrt  been  inliinitvd 
and  brrd  at  Etiin,  Ilnrrow,  aitd  tach  likff 
schools;  and  m  thrrv  nav  a  number  of  litem, 
wlioae  wives,  ladies  of  considerable  rank,  were 
with  ibem  in  the  barrack*,  and  thoii^tb  ihejr  ww 
ncFlhin]*  to  question  in  ihrir  asstrcialiun  with 
Mrs.  Seyton,  ii  w.,s  a:ill  a  counesy  due  to  them 
tn  bt!  Kutitfied  on  a  point  so  nice.  Moreover, 
there  were  some  officer?,  young  and  gay,  wh" 
would  gtadfy  take  Seytoii'>  case  as  a  precedent, 
10  witrrant  (heir  doing  (he  same.  It  therefore 
devolt-ed  U[wn  the  colonel,  as  their  commander, 
to  cummnnicBir  the  fell  report,  in  a  way  the 
most  delicate  and  bpen  iti  which  auch  a  Hubjeol 
could  be  eouvryed. 

I^ior  Seyton  !  the  whimper  came  u]>on  hiiu 
lik«  a  ibutiderhDlt.  It  was  evident  he  had  not 
the  n»osi  distant  idea  of  there  having  existed 
■uch  a  suspicion  ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  at  if  it 
were  one  Iw  might  feiO  some  addreia  required  to 
treat.  He  was  perfectly  stag);ercd  by  it — bat 
alas !  could  not  contradict  it. 
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•ntly  a  frown,  black  as  vengeancp,  sat  on 
?s^ — wlien  with  a  deep  Iiollow  voice 
he  reqiiestect  to  know  tlie  source  from  whence 
the  slander  issued,  that  he  might  hurl  the  lie  in 
its  uilerer's  face,  and  prove  him  recreant  wilh 

This  appeal  to  the  sword,  to  disprove  by  its 
lostiinony,  instead  of  referriiis^  to  the  records  of 
irulh,  seemed  the  appeal  of  evasion  from  a  dis- 
agreeable verily,  to  courage,  which  no  one  cared 
to  dispute,  (ended  only  to  confirm  the  surmise 
and  substantiate  the  opinion,  that  he  had  no 
where  else  to  refer  to.  To  one  who  could  use 
the  freedom  of  friendship,  who  plainly  asked  for 
a  simple  refei'ence  to  quell  the  calumny,  and 
thereby  gain  the  greatest  triumph  over  the  fool 
authors  of  it — he  had  to  swallow  his  wrath,  and 
own  it  was  not  suiting  to  him  to  do  so. 

Tlien  came  the  trial  of  disclosure  of  lliis  grat- 
ing matter  to  his  wife.  He  entered  the  apart- 
ment  like  one  who  had  come  from  a  court-mar- 
tial, by  which  be  had  been  broken. 

"Heavens,  George! — -what's  the  matter?" 
exclaimed  she,  as  with  an  ashy  palor  on  his 
cheek  he  stood  as  if  the  herald  of  his  own  doom. 

"  Nothing— but  your  character's  gone— and 
my  riglit  hand  is  impotent  by  my  side  !"  said  he. 

"  What  can  iliey  do  with  it  Y" 

"  They  say — we  ai-e  not  married !  Why 
don't  you  call  me  coward,  that  I  did  not  lay  the 
organ  of  it  a  corpse  at  my  feet  r"' 
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t  **  Atid  what  ihe  better  vould  my  sliaract^r  be 

'  r  that  ?    Well,'*  uid  «)■<■,  wiUt  •  khrug,  MooO^ 

laied  by  an  involunUiry  uid   haltAuppreMcd 

'*  well,  il  can't  b«  helped." 

'  My  God  '.  don  not  ^our  flnh  creep  at  Utc 

inder  tliai  makes  you  ■" 

*  Oil,  &|Kire  mr  P  crutd  Mn.  Si^tviit  *rltli  a 
^nd  uf  sbtiddcr,  and  ia  a  nionieui  cltraltiof 
fentli,  die  added.  "  Wtial  can  we  do  ?  We  caa 

||t>t  give  iliem  our  bit  irord  for  it,  and  (T  lb«jr 
<  not  cboae  to  take  ihat,"  added  Mw,  tu  a 
plemD  lont^,  **  ire  can  girc  tm  inoru." 
Se^'tua  groaned  in  heart — bit  bia  Up*  till  llie 

i  iscurd. 

"  ilj  God  r*  exclaimed    Mr*.    S^vlon,    llir 
r  nf  Iter  partner  takiuf*  powrsMuit  of  bcr 
t^raaie;  **  lia»  there  been  atiy  tUiiig  in  lay  eoo- 
B4luct  lo  ^^ive  rise  to  tliis  ?" 

'  No,  1  nni  bound  Id  repeat,  they  all  ncttuil 
IjoUi  to  tlie  verge  of  bonour;  it  is  I  who  am  Ui 
and  liave  but  one  lUc  to  ilake." 

*  And  that  you  vow«d  lo  me.     'I'beii  if  tbey 
?  to  give  an  sbape  to  calumny,  we  cai>  but 

Pjiear.     Tbolo  on  UUyn,  you  have  done  so  fi>r 

a  wliile,  and  I  am  cuntrni  to  ilwre  ilie  burthen." 

"  Heavens  and    earili  I    'tis  liint   share  lltat 

.  wbehns  me.  On  mjfcelft  you  should  nee  liow 
I'd   treat  it,"  taid  he,  with  a  frondet  and  play 

>  iqMMi  ih«  inoulb,  ibai  hurled  in  fancy  the  gaunt- 

L  ]m  to  the  whole  mess. 
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There  were  ladies  aiiaclied  to  the  company 
who  had  no  reason  lo  keep  aloof  from  this  un- 
foriunale  young  lady,  who  had  evidently  abaa- 
doned  home  and  family  to  sojourn  amongst 
them.  There  are  some  who  have  reason  to  be 
careful  of  their  rppiile,  and  some  let  tlieir  re- 
pute be  careful  of  itself.  Some  have  a  character 
lo  get,  and  some  have  a  character  to  lose;  so 
with  some  a  reversion  is  all  gain,  with  others  it 
is  all  a  loss. 

The  lowly  In  ori-^in,  who  having  been  elevated 
somewhat  to  their  own  surprise,  who  would 
wish  to  forget  whence  they  sprung,  feel  odied 
upon  lo  associate  with  none  but  those  whose  fa- 
thers were  born  before  them,  as  well  as  to  be 
ignorant  of  all  that  happened  before  their  exal- 
tation;— they  of  dodbtfiil  repute  to  be  acquainted 
with  none  but  such  as  are  renowned  for  pro- 
bity  and  good  faith.  'Ihe  really  noble  have 
little  to  fear  for  their  character,  or  to  feel 
alarmed  at  its  being  tarnished  by  contiguity  with 
the  dubious  or  the  uiiformnale.  It  is  a  moral 
impulse  that  urges  us  to  draw  upon  our  alliance 
and  connexions  for  whni  we  lack  in  ourselves, 
and  to  try  to  make  our  descent  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  nobility  iji  our  nature  and  actions. 
There  were  ladies  attached  to  the  regiment  who 
were  women  of  birth  and  unblemished  name, 
who  found  in  Mrs.  Seyton  a  woman  of  elegant 
manners,  a  companion  in  whose  society  they  de- 
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lighted ;  but  there  were  others  whose  asaociain 
ibould  not  only  be  innocent,  but  above  tukpidon. 

It  became  a  nice  que«tiun  with  the  officer^ 
how  in  ibis  peculiar  case  they  were  to  act.  The 
■caodal  liad  bee<i  witli  ihe  utinott  delicacy  coui- 
muDKaied  to  Seylon,  and  it  was  evident  that 
be  was  BUggered  by  the  nhcrnaiira  that  woa 
left  bini.  Some  ni^^  Umt  there  might  be  lome 
ileltcacy  o(  family  or  drrtl  he  wished  uot  di^ 
closed  ;  and  hia  marriage  he  could  not  prove, 
witfaoat  proving  sotnethin;;  it  concerned  tliem 
not  to  know.  If  he  iiitroducnl  hfr  a>  his  wife, 
gave  hts  word  she  was  legally  married  to  him, 
tbey  had  every  right  to  be  satisfied,  so  long  as 
there  were  liie  conduct  and  hearing  of  a  married 
lady  in  Imt  character  before  tlirin. 

Others  Bgam  felt  there  was  something  mora 
due  to  them ;  and  one,  wlio  Imd  Ihm-ii  obliged  to 
mairjr  au  actress  of  Mine  renown,  to  satisfy  th« 
refiued  sense  of  honour  aud  nuptial  lenaibilityi 
when  but  for  iliat  there  wai  no  uccoiion,  for 
ihej  had  v»w¥d  enotij^h  to  each  other  for  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  look  it  upon  him  to  shsw 
the  reatonableneia  of  their  satia  tact  ion  to  llie 
major,  at  much  fur  tlic  sake  of  his  ri^poutioi) 
for  courage  as  from  an  amorous  itral  for  morals. 

Having  coughed  as  he  began  his  address,  that 
be  night  not  be  interrupted  by  any  obstruction 
\a  his  throat,  l>e  staled  tliat  he  considered  it  was  a 
duty  due  to  M^or  Seyion,  as  well  a*  his  brother 
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officers,  to  let  Jiim  know  ihal  there  were  Mb- 
favourable  rumours  abroad  heonglil  to  be  made 
acquainted  with ; — ihat  it  was  a  piiri  of  etiquette 
in  llie  corps,  which  none  knew  better  than  the 
mnjor  himself,  that  the  confidence  of  the  metn- 
bera  of  it  should  be  as  unreserved  ns  their  h6- 
llour  should  be  untainted  ;   and,  that  when  a 

I  lady  was  introduced  among  them,  she  should 
feve  the  full  respect  and  honour  paid  her  to 
*hich  she  was  entitled  as  his  wife. 

Seyton  perfectly  understood  the  object  rff 
Harrowjrate's  speech,  and  asked  what  more  was 
required  than  his  word  of  hnuour;  if  there 
Were  courtesy  due  to  a  fellow- officer,  it  was  sa- 
cred to  his  parole  of  honour.  He  had  intro- 
duced the  lady  among  them  ns  his  wife— did 
they  doubt  his  word?  "  Oh.  not  at  all !"  was 
the  reply,  as  Seyton  stood  erect,  while  his  eye, 
as  he  spoke — which  at  any  time  rivalled  that  of 
the  eagle — flashed  with  pride  and  indignation. 
He  was  as  incapable  of  i^iving  an  insult  as  he 
was  of  taking  it ;  and  knowing  ihat  Harrowgate 
was  not  the  mouth-piece  of  his  own  sentiments 
merely,  refrained  from  giving  that  reply  which 
bis  heart  dictated  ;  but  he  added,  that  he  who 

I  Ulonld   refuse   to  lake  the  pledge  he  gave  he 

■  *liould  treat  as  his  insulier. 

The  officers  fell  on  consideration  that  they 
were  bound  to  lake  the  word  of  him  who  was 
Ofver  known  to  Ireak  it,  and  lliev  communi- 


c>t^  ilitir  kuifbclinn  to  him  witli  Ute  uuaoM 
<feUcucy,  aiiti  woulil  ttxetiv  biiit  wiili  lUttcguiv 
.4esy  lliry  lind  breii  acctulomnl  to  pay  liira  ;  bat 
jo. some  ihe  full  measure  of  tliis  resfiect  itvovtd 
due  to  liii  uwn  iJurKii)  luicl  coura}(i: ;  ami  wlao- 
fJatr  the  morbid  ieiisibiliijr  of  (iic  tiuabautt,  or 
^e  refinedfeelingsof  tlie  lodj,  iaterpreted  aorae 
ffery  delicate  inaiks  of  iiiaUeutiun  to  cuJdncM 
fitid  distance  on  the  part  of  tome  of  tb«  cocpi, 
but  be  kept  her  froiD  their  intL-rcounie,  aoii  ahe 
4ienelf  eUHid  jiloof  from  iht'in. 
,  There  were  some,  IwweTi-r,  who  fi-ll  Oil*  cokt 
fie»  more  than  ibe  lady  felt  it  benrir.  Thcw 
jnore  especially  were  tlie  ladle*  of  Uu;  culuuel 
j^tl  of  Cajitiuti  Htlford — (he  two,  by  tlie  way,  of 
ffoper'toT  rank  aixl  family  lo  all  the  others.  They 
Uif^  the  mure  their  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Seyton, 
Wid  the,  however  proud  in  her  heart,  Nliewed 
,no  airs;  And  (houjjb  with  distant  unawumpliou 
she  stc^plHl  ibeir  civilities  and  kinduria,  iliere 
wai  sufficient  in  her  manner  which  he>]>ukc  how 
,int>cb  in  reality  she  pitied  the  restraint  they  hw) 
ibecn  put  ander  on  her  account. 

Tbii  feeling  of  reserve  and  distance,  however 
,delic«ieJ,v  »hewni  towards  his  wile,  cut  Iter 
doling  liiiiband  the  more  from  the  interntipg 
lituatioii  ahe  began  to  be  iiu  And  moreover, 
,)te  felt  tliere  was  some  reoMtnablencsa  in  llie 
,cnndaet  of  his  officer*,  who  were  the  authors  of 
,tbe  kUnderi  and  who  ihewcu  no  enjoyment  i» 
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the  scandal ;  yet  greater  satisfaction  be  could 
not  make  them.  If  he  left  the  regiment  and  be- 
took  him  to  another,  rumour  would  be  there  be- 
fore him ;  and  the  very  act  of  his  leaving  might 
be  deemed  a  tacit  concedeiice  to  the  truth  of  the 
suspicion. 

About  a  year  after  Mrs.  Seyton  had  arrived 
at  the  barracks  she  bore  a  son,  vfho  will  form 
the  subject  of  this  eventful  history.  With  this 
commencement  of  his  life  we  will  dose  this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MSPICION  THICKENK— THE  MYSTERY  OF  ftETTOM*!!  LIFB 
BOB  Mrr   COME  lO  UOMT,  TMOOUH    Hit  OrrVTRIVO  DO. 

.  --BBATH  IfiKMS  TO  MAIIE  WAY  FOR  TBBM  WMOftX  LIVES 
4U  NECESSARY  FOR  THIS  WORK. 

^  Little  did  n j  mother  think  the  day  she  crsdled  me^ 
What  lands  I  was  to  travel  in,  what  death  I  was  to  die.** 

It  is  a  mercy  that  parents  have  a  very  indistinct 
notion  of  what  their  ofispring  will  become  when 
ihey  enter  into  the  world.  There  may  be 
lacky  hours  to  appear  in,  and  certain  portentous 
signs  in  the  sky  or  on  the  earth  at  our  birth, 
which  may  be  interpreted  according  to  the  fancy 
and  predilections  of  the  mother,  or  certain  forma- 
tions in  the  as  yet  undeveloped  cranium,  to  give 
the  father  assurance  of  his  having  become  sire  to 
one  who  will  cut  a  figure.  But  it  is  little  they 
can,  or  ought  to  know  of  what  their  fate  may  be. 
Could  the  mother  of  Buonaparte,  when  she  sur- 
veyed the  innocent  and  helpless  babe  the  day  she 
gave  birth  to  him,  have  foreseen  that,  even  in  her 
lifetime,  he  would  perturb  the  globe,  make  and 
unmake  monarchs,  she  never  could  have  reared 
him ;  and  had  the  humble  and  youthful  mother 
of  oar  hero  known  what  her  infant  was  born  to, 
it  is  a  question  if  she  would  have  had  any  desire 
to  rear  him. 


Coming  into  tlie  world,  is  certainly  an  event 
in  a  man's  life — especially  if  he  be  desiint'd  to 
belong  to  that  class  wlio  live,  die,  and  are 
burifd.  It  is  an  event,  however,  ihnt  every 
body  rejoices  in  but  tiimaelf.  Indeed,  liis  small 
and  unaffected  lamentation  forms  the  rejoicing 
oflhem  wiio  hear  hini — if  he  shewed  his  satis- 
faction by  being  i)erfectly  mute,  their  congratu- 
lations uoiild  be  converted  to  anxiety  and  alarm. 
We  never  could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
timi  wail  man  gives  at  his  entrairce  into  a  world 
in  which  there  is  so  much  to  be  satisfied  with  ; 
and  we  never  knew  one  who  had  been  precocious 
enough  to  give  his  sensations  at  a  period  so 
interesting.  Whetlier  it  be  the  change  of 
climate,  the  annoyiince  of  society,  the  intrusion 
of  strangers  wlio  threaten  to  kill  him  with  kind- 
ness, or  half  smother  him  with  their  welcomes; 
whether  he  gets  the  first  swatch  of  his  mother's 
sin,  as  he  sees  the  light,  or  suspects  something 
wrong  when  he  feels  the  air;  having  left  the 
pure  stale  of  bliss,  the  unconsciousness  of  all 
pain,  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  gets  the  scent  of 
a  new  state  of  aflairs,  he  howls  his  regret  at 
leaving  that  existence  he  had  no  idea  of  re- 
forming, and  wails  the  ambition  that  brought 
him  into  that  which  promises  so  little  to  brag  of, 
— we  never  could  get  any  rational  reply  to  our 
incjuiries  on  the  matter.  But  assuredly  coming 
into  the  world  is  no  trifiing  event  in  an  ordinary 
man's  carter. 
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'  They  my  dam  and  evrnts  we  may  fbrgei,  bu( 

xh*  oerer.     Our  carrrr  in  well  doing,  majr 

bve   tnfeny    remarkable    circunuunces,   whoae 

metnbmncv  may  be  worn  oul  by  iiR>e ;  bnt 

e  commencpfnrnt  of  tliat  cam-r,  and  ihc  caom 

r  it,  form  an  epoch  that  Is  iiut  lo  bo  for^joltvn. 

L  rcTervion  in  lortunr,  however  iniert-Biiii)(  iu 

ntnv,  balli  ftw  evwu  to  wi-ar  olT  rhai  wbich 

losed,  or  began   ihr   backs!  id  in;;.     Thv   fimi 

-or,  and   llie  first  ;>iec«  of  ill  luck,  cngrow 

e  greater  port  of  the  rrflectiuii  of  an  ilUipent 

reer. 

^We  are  guided  in  tike  manner  in  our   r«- 

Ulection  of  the  httrory  ofaii  empire'*  Hta)^  by 

'olation,    deibronement,   or    abdicatiuii — by 

l^rming  or  emancijiiilioii — by  peace  and  by 

—by  p«tili-nco  and  by  famine.  So  do  inan'i 

nt  entrance  into  litVi  when  hi-  le»vii  his  fatJier'i 

ptae — 111*  beginuing  buuiie^a  on  hit  own  oc- 

nnt — hi»  marrisge — the  binh  of  biji  beir — hia 

okruplcy,  or  bia   reiircmmt   from  buaiiM-M, 

•y  ihe grant)  Inndmarkx  of  bis  voyage  ihiuu^tb 

>  to  hi*  recollection.     Yet  tlie  iwn  greatest  of 

-Ilia  birth  am]  bis  death,  are  tlie  only  ones 

I  luu  not  any  distinct  conception  of,  imd  may 

3  daia  for  everybody  else  but  himself. 

rThe  subject  of  our  liiAtory  ceruiiiily    made 

B  more  noise  on  his  entrance  inln  ilir  world, 

fall-grown   children    are  accustomed   to 

Still,  big  birlh   wai   regarded    by   his 


n 
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fallicr,  as  an  event  wliich  might  involve  more 
tban  the  son  of  a  mere  soldier,  (somewhat  ob- 
scure) turned  of  fifty,  might  be  said  to  gender. 
He  seemed  lo  regard  the  infant  as  burn  lo  more 
than  the  inheritance  of  his  father's  niisrortunes 
and  his  mother's  fame.  He  hod  been  a  bold  man 
who  should  announce  that  the  day  on  which 
his  son  was  born,  she,  whom  he  called  his  wife, 
had  given  birth  to  a  bastard. 

Though  the  barren,  who  may  be  deemed 
judges,  as  being  disinterested  witnesses  of  things, 
held  the  event  as  a  dispensation  ;  which,  he  who 
saw  the  light  was  destined  to  be  the  subject  of, 
and  the  amateurs  of  virtue,  and  professors  of 
abstract  morals,  as  an  anniversary,  like  the  5lh 
of  November,  the  mother  seemed  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  way  in  which  her  child  had  come 
into  being.  Had  she  cliosen  to  be  content  with 
her  own  fall,  and  with  the  dishonour  thereof, 
giving  birth  to  so  beautiful  a  pledge  of  love, 
conjugal  in  repute,  but  illegitimate  in  reality, 
might  have  twinned  it  with  the  birth  of  a  sigh, 
at  thought  of  the  ills  the  infant  was  born  to,  as 
the  penalty  of  a  sin  it  Imd  so  little  band  in.  On 
the  contrary,  she  rejoiced  in  his  appearance,  and 
like  her  husband,  seemed  to  hail  him  as  born  to 
better  tilings. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  how 
much  we  quarrel  with  the  justice  of  the  world 
and  its  laws.     The  aio  and  shame  of  illegitimacy 
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ilnceiKt  upon  (be  head,  not  of  him  who  achtevti 
m-  ptfqwtrates  it,  if  he  can  [wy  (he  nitinl  ncproM 
of  it,  but  fir«t  upon  her  who  bean  its  throes, 
and  tb«n  upon  the  UDoffrndinf;  cmiurc  that  a 
ealled  iuto  being  bj'  iL  It  t«  hr  nho  !•  pu- 
niahrd,  not  thr  parent  who  DflvndMt  the  law 
—it  is  )k>  who  bears  the  Main  of  iti  dtahonotir, 
not  b«  who  enacted  the  diagrace.  A  fornicator 
of  rank  does  not  rwn  stifiVr  shnme  or  discredit 
far  hm  crime,  nor  for  the  paternity  of  the  hving 
iritnnaof  it;  while  iheiMiie  may  hnve  to  depend 
upon  the  whim  or  mprice  t>(  liii  lire,  whetlicr 
heabouM  be  content  with  the  fame  and  treat* 
tn«iit  of  nti  outaat.  And  the  uii offending 
Mrantry  niny  be  bvoured  with  the  Mitic  load  of 
ilE  support,  or  onriching  by  tiie  rewards  of  ter- 
vket>  aitd  merit — which  are  culled  "sacred  to 
defcrlt"  by  them  who  have  control  in  them,  and 
**  penaiotu"  by  them  who  have  Imud  only  in  their 


Tfaia  m  a  vcryaJluremcnt  to  iniquity;  which, in 
better  language,  is  culled  "liaison,"  "peccadillo," 
or  **t«i]X-p)u>"  Snrely  therecan  be  no  shame  in 
that  which  tl>c  rery  langnnfie  hnltows  by  gentle  - 
and  delioats  titles  for  its  exprndion  f  'I'bere  is 
surely  little  in  a  whuleeonie  rebuke  in  teuion 
foroamal  deeds, or  in  »  »tiiall  order  of  affiliation, 
eompared  to  the  mark  of  ille^lity  or  illegitimacy 
ttamped  on  the  frontlet  of  tlie  issue,  to  bear  with 
him  ibroDgfa  ibo  world  he  wna  furced  hiio,  for 
no  desert  of  his  own.  d  2 
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There  seems  as  much  cause  lo^nd  fault  wiih 
the  world's  esteem,  as  there  is  to  question  its 
wisfiom  and  enaeimenis.  Its  estimation  of  good, 
and  its  visitations  of  evil,  go  terribly  counter  to 
the  very  common-sense  it  teaches.  It  seems  to 
use  its  discretion  as  those  gified  mortals  do  their 
talents,  whom  the  Divinity  hath  been  mostlib^ 
ral  to,  by  turning  them  in  revolt  to  Him  who 
gave  Ihetn— seeing  that  they  whom  the  Creator 
hath  been  most  kind  to  in  the  dispensation  of 
His  gifts,  oft  show  their  gratitude  by  raising 
their  voice  against  Him,  converting  their  reason 
lo  argue  His  imposture,  and  turning  their 
powers  10  diaprave  His  existence.  We  think  the 
u'orld  errs  in  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  father 
upon  the  head  of  the  unoffending  progeny,  and 
insomucii  as  it  is  a  prerogative  claimed  only  by 
Providence,  who  albeit  knows  belter  how  to 
use  it. 

However,  independently  of  these  principles, 
Mrs.  Seyion  gloried  in  the  son  she  had  borne, 
and  rejoiced  as  much  at  the  sound  of  his  wail 
when  he  announced  his  entrance  into  being,  aa 
if  legitimacy  had  made  it  the  organ  to  proclaim 
him  aa  her  own  adoption—and  she  nursed  him 
herself. 

In  addition  lo  the  love  Major  Seyton  bore 
the  mother  of  his  son,  of  whom  for  reasons 
which  may  afterwards  appear,  he  had  cause  to 
be  proud,  he  loved  her  the  more  for  the  Haui'* 
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ficec  she  had  mode,  and  eontmued  chmfuUjr  iii 
make,  on  hb  accouou  Every  Inturc  boor  be 
kad  be  iprot  in  tier  society,  and  bavuig  bb,  (br 
ligbed  noi  for  thai  of  any  oUier. 

The  diild,  which  wai  named  Doaglas,  conti- 
nued  to  ihrive,  and  seemed  to  form  anocher  en 
in  ihe  Ufe  of  SeyloB.  Mrt.  HoinUton  and  Mn. 
BeiAjnl,  who  maintained  tlidr  fririidiiiip  mi- 
abated,  took  every  opportuDiiy  of  evincing  their 
e&te«ni,  both  by  asaociating  «itb  ber,  (bowing 
tliat  they  even  courted  her  tocieiy,  and  by 
avowal  of  their  opioioii  of  ber  honour  and  cba- 
racier. 

tt  was  not  lonff  before  there  was  a  reaction  of 
feeling  in  lier  favour,  on  the  part  of  them  who 
bad  formerly  evinced  «  coldiieu  to  her.  It  i«  I 
ttMom  that,  when  some  of  our  bctu-ra  L-ad  the 
way  in  showing  court  to  tlietn  who  might  not  he 
deemed  the  foKhlun,  we  are  long  in  withholding 
ooT  patronage.  We  begin  to  (joestion  verj'  much 
die  diicivdit  of  them  who  are  honoured  by  thf 
attention  and  bospitnUty  of  those  whose  limpita- 
lity  we  would  have  no  objection  to  enjoy  our- 
Klres.  It  is  like  tlie  bad  opiuivtu  we  liave 
of  tboae  who,  iMtwitbBtandlng,  continue  (o 
dourtJih.  Succe&a  in  anything  sluggers  our  tdeai 
of  the  inaiifficiency  or  error  of  the  nic-arii  by 
whidi  it  has  been  gained.  When  the  lady  of  tbe 
colooel,  and  tbe  wife  of  the  veuior  captain  and 
tttto  a  wealthy  baronetcy,  continued  to 
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manifest  an  unshaken  respect,  amounting  to  re- 
gard, to  Mrs.  Seyton,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  others  relaxed  in  the  distinction  tbey 
would  show  to  them  who  could  produce  certiO- 
cates  of  their  licence,  and  them  who  at  least  de- 
served such  testimonials. 

"  For  my  part,"  C|tioth  one,  "  though  society 
can  never  be  too  scrupulous  on  such  points,  id 
this  I  saw  a  distinction ;  there  was  the  look  ia 
her  that  she  was  conscious  of  possessing  what 
she  saw  it  prudent  to  withhold." 

"  That  was  always  the  thing,"  said  another 
equally  acute;  "  it  was  like  the  bearing  of  the 
innocent  under  accusation  ;  there  might  be  fear 
of  perjury  or  mistaken  evidence,  but  there  waa 
no  conscious  shame  to  make  her  blush  at." 

"  I  waa  sorry  that  the  slander  afloat  mado 
Mrs.  Seyton  imagine  me  cold  or  punctilious. 
It  was  not  sincere — I  admired  her  the  momeat 
I  saw  her." 

"  Took  my  fancy  from  the  first.  There's 
always  something  in  people  who  are  of  the  right 
sort,  that  satisBes  your  feelings,  and  allays  any 
fear  or  suspicion  of  their  being  wrong.  After 
all,  when  Major  Seyton  shall  be  found  out, 
the  cause  of  Iiia  mystery  « ill  turn  out  some  early 
deed  of  treason — which,  after  all,  is  but  loyalty 
tlie  wrong  side  out." 

Three  years  after  the  birth  of  our  hero,  Mrs. 
Seyton  and  Mrs.  fielford  each  began  to  show 
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sj'Diplonu  of  ui  ileration  of  that  lUte,  wbkli,  to 
use  an  utterly  orij^iiat  plirasr,  ma)>  be  (feaoaii. 
nat«d  "  that  io  which  ladj«s  wbb  to  be-  «bo  love 
their  lortU."  Seyton  and  hia  little  family  wrre 
stationed  with  a  tletachmrnt  of  ibe  regiment  at 
aomc  litili>  ili^tance  from  tlic  general  (lr{«')t  of 
the  oorpa.  Though  there  woi  a  rt^^ular  inler- 
coune  k«pt  up  between  Seyioti't  party  and  tb« 
main  ixxly  of  tho  ref^iment— Captain  Bolford 
and  bis  lady  suddenly  ceased  their  vitiu. 
A  Ibnnight  elapsed,  and  Seyion  lu-urd  nuiliing 
from  them.  Thi&  einlden  changL',  or  paute  in 
frieudsliip,  diseoncerted  the  major  not  a  Uitle. 
He  knew  not  witat  to  attribute  it  to,  and  at  last  | 
comirued  it  into  a  tacit  cottcetlencc  to  the  scnM  J 
«nd  opinion  of  tbc  world. 

He  felt  the  loas  of  this  friendship  the  more 
h  bad  been  proved  in  umn  uf  trial.  The  good  I 
(pinion  of  the  Bdfords  alono  bad  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  vexation  tie  had  experienced 
at  (be  revolt  of  all  tl»e  rcet.  When  they,  therefore) 
withdrew  their  countenance,  it  wa>  time  to  re> 
sort  to  tboM  elegant  rcfioarccB  so  much  ipoken 
of  in  books,  Tiz.  the  consolations  of  self-approval 
and  m  good-going  conscience — a  miiio  of  large 
moarae,  because  so  little  nroughL  This  conce- 
denoe  on  the  part  of  the  Uelforda,  after  luch  a 
trial,  seemed  a  proof  ilmt  it  required  more  cou-.  I 
ngf  IO  witltsland  the  opinions  and  the  example  of  1 
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society,  than  many  give  themselves  the  credit  of 
possessing. 

It  was  on  a  beautirul  evening  in  summer, 
while  Seyton  and  his  wife  sac  topellier,  lookitif; 
with  parental  pride  and  fondness  on  their  son 
playing  with  some  carda  on  the  carpet,  when  the 
major  began  to  notice  that  the  third  week  drew  to 
ft  close,  in  which  they  had  neJtlier  seen  nor  heard 
from  Beiford  or  his  lady. 

Had  it  been  the  jubilee  or  anniversary  of  the 
half  century  since  they  had  ceased  their  inter- 
coiirge,  Mrs.  Seyion  would  not  have  been  the 
6rst  to  observe  on  the  circumstance,  lest  her 
husband  should  think  that  what  the  world  could 
not  do,  two  friends  had  achieved,— make  her 
give  utterance  to  regret,  or  draw  from  her  a 
.  sigh  at  that  in  which  she  had  the  chief  suffer- 
ance, namely,  the  abandoning  of  friends  and 
socie^.  However  much  she  had  reason  to  feel 
her  altered  condition,  for  she  had  not  always 
been  lonely,  or  however  much  she  felt  it  in  rea- 
lity, she  would  not  allow  to  escape  from  lier  the 
slightest  utterance  or  show  of  chagrin,  so  much 
was  she  satisfied  with  the  society  she  enjoyed. 

Seyion,  liowever,  could  not  but  express  that 
he  thought  it  strange  that  Beiford,  his  brother 
ofGcer,  who  had  proved  firm  as  tlie  rock  Id 
friendiihip  and  attachment,  and  as  stubborn  in 
yielding  concedence  to  any  popular  feeling  he 
did  not  symjmthize  in,  should  at  last  surrender, 
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and  cease  an  intercourse  that  promised  to  sur- 
vive even  the  fashion. 

••  And  Mrs.  Belford,  no  dissembler,**  quoth 
^Mrs,  Seyton,  **  when  we  last  parted,  showed  no 
semblance  of  coming  coldness." 

'*  It  would  be  strange  if  friendship  could  sur- 
Tive  the  world*s  opinion  and  the  exaniple  of  the 
great,**  quoth  Seyton ;  "  it  is  seldom  it  can 
breathe  after  ridicule  and  reproach." 

"  Never  mind,  Ullyn  !"  said  the  devoted  wife, 
catching  the  boy  in  her  arms,  ^^  I  am  content.  I 
•hall  not  complain,  if  wife  and  mnid,  men,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned,  from  colonel 
to  the  corporal,  pioneers  and  all,  do  shun  me. 
I  am  content  in  your  society,  and  repent  not 
what  I  have  done — thoii«jh  with  dereliction  of 
kindred  and  loss  of  society — even  though  for- 
saken of  the  world — all  my  indiscretion  has 
brought  upon  me.  1 .  am  repaid  all  by  your 
love.** 

This  prating  of  her  indiscretion  to  her  lord,  is 
the  genuine  language  of  a  mistress  to  him  who 
keeps  her ;  in  some  ages,  it  would  have  been  to 
him  who  lives  in  sin  with  her ;  but  we  have 
altered  that  sort  of  thing  now,  as  we  have  many 
of  the  works  of  nature.  This  may  be  main- 
tained to  seem  the  legitimate  language  of  one 
in  the  situation  of  the  niother  of  our  hero  to  his 
father,  which  the  world  allotted  her,  and  to  give 
too  much  cause  for  the  ills  they  brought  her,  and 
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some  justice  for  those  they  brought  the  sin-en- 
tailed issue  of  their  intercourse. 

"  And  in  the  hope  of  this  representative  of 
legitimate  prescription  and  legal  aitainture," 
continued  this  infatuated  woman,  holding  the 
boy  in  her  arms;  "and  may  tlie  curse  of  his 
father's  name  press  lightly  upon  his  unoffending 
head  !" 

Had  the  mess  heard  this  there  had  been  an 
end  to  all  doubt  on  some  matters. 

"  Amen  I"  added  the  doting  father,  joining 
his  to  the  mother's  caress ;  when  the  con- 
scious child  put  his  little  arms  around  the  neck 
of  each  jjarent,  to  form  a  chain  nought  but  na- 
ture could  rivet.  This  little  piece  of  domestic 
tenderness  and  sentiment,  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  who  ap- 
peared with  the  heraldry  of  weighty  tidings 
overspreading  her  countenance,  who  announced 
that  Mrs,  Belford's  maid  had  come  to  bring 
Mrs,  Seyton  to  her  mistress  on  the  instant 
— she  was  dying  in  child-birth,  and  would  see 
her. 

Mrs.  Seyton  gave  the  boy  to  the  care  of  his 
father,  and  without  waiting  to  change  her  dress, 
or  to  take  shawl  or  cloak  around  her,  entered 
Captain  Belford's  carriage,  which  had  bcL-nsent 
for  her,  and  was  driven  at  full  speed  to  the  fori 
where  the  captain  was  stationed.  Mrs.  Seyton 
arrived  at  the  garrison  in  time  to  see  Mrs,  Bel- 
ford  alive. 
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The  same  day  that  saw  Captain  Belford  a 
father,  saw  him  also  a  widower.  Mrs.  Belford 
died  on  ^le  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Belford, 
Major  Seyton  was  himself  the  father  of  a 
daughter,  who  was  afterwards  Darned  Lydia. 

By  this  bereavement  Captain  Belford  lost  that 
companion  whose  plac^  he  never  could  again 
see  the  object  he  would  liave  fill;  and  Mrs. 
Seyton  the  only  real  companion  she  liad  in  the 
army. 

About  this  time  a  relation  of  Major  Seyton 
joined  the  regiment  as  ensign.  His  name,  or 
rather  title,  was  Glenfalloch.  He  had  been  a 
dissipated  youth,  who  had  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  inheritance  in  extravagance  and  gamb- 
ling. Having  mortgaged  the  estate  his  father 
left  him  to  three-fourths  of  its  value,  he  ()arted 
with  all  interest  in  it  for  the  price  of  a  commis* 
sion  and  annuity  of  £240  a  year.  This  was  a 
handsome  return  for  the  remaining  interest  he 
had  in  the  estate,  but  from  his  character  and 
habits,  it  was  not  deemed  many  years'  purchase; 
for  though  only  fi^e  or  six-and-twenty,  he  could 
bound  the  space  between  that  and  a  good  old 
age,  by  his  adroitness  in  living. 

Glenfalloch  brought  lo  the  regiment  with  him 
a  companion,  a  couple  of  years  older,  of  tlie 
name  of  Varuock,  whom  he  had  ruined  at  th^ 
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university.  Varnock,  at  his  father's  death,  whicF 
happened  while  he  waa  a  student  of  meiliciiie, 
inherited  a  thousand  pounds.  To  do  it  ample 
justice  in  spending,  he  applied  his  zeal  to  the 
purpose — snspendi'd  totally  his  studies,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work  as  if  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  und^rlakinfr-  The  task  might  be 
great — he  showed  himself  fully  competent  to  go 
through  it. 

A  matter  of  this  kind  is  very  diflbrent  in  the 
Qorihern  capital  from  the  same  noble  struggle  in 
London.  The  drinking  part  of  the  encounter 
forms  by  far  the  most  important  department, 
and  as  the  refinement  of  taste  in  palatable  ex- 
citement soon  seeks  for  that  which  is  ardent, 
the  expense  of  quality  diminishes  with  ilie  eeal 
for  increase  of  quantity;  and  in  this  way  the 
stnipgleis  considerably  prolonged. 

In  that  where  Varnock  so  nobly  lent  his  young 
energies,  the  desires  centred  in  that  which  could 
be  most  conveniently  procured.  His  career  lay 
there  loo  where  the  peninl  influence  of  thp  cli- 
mate lent  its  aid.  In  London  the  air  is  less 
auspicious,  and  every  debauch  works  sad  mis- 
chief on  the  frame.  The  flushed,  then  bloated, 
face,  which  is  so  soon  noticed,  where  the  tempe> 
rature  is  milder  and  the  inr-redienls  muddled, 
soon  betrays  itselfin  London,  There  the  career 
is  but  brief.  The  expenses  are  so  heavy  and  the 
temptations  as  numerous.     Common  siimtdants 
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produce,  betidet  dieir  mitcbirf  on  the  health,  to 
jnany  dkagreeftble  senntiom  and  deprening 
feelingi,  that  refined  minUten  of  exhilaration 
are  to  be  sommoned  whose  attendance  is  ex* 
peosTe.  llie  career  »  short,  because  the  course 
of  respectability  is  brief*  Here  there  is  too  much 
difficulty  to  live ;  there  are  none  idle  who  can 
get  employment  of  some  Icind  agreeable  to 
their  feelings  or  habits ;  and  when  one  takes  to 
that  of  dissipation  from  choice,  his  fellows  soon 
become  of  that  class  who  fellow  its  train  from 
necessity,  and  minister  to  it  to  minister  to  them- 
aelves  an  honest  living.  Ail  are  too  much  bent 
on  some  object,  having  their  living,  their  inde- 
pendence, their  fortune,  or  advanc(*ment,  in 
view ;  and  though  their  pursuit?  may  cliflTer  in 
credit  and  respectability,  and  vary  in  honesty, 
they  are  attended  to  with  application,  and  erinee 
but  little  sympathy  for  them  who  fall,  or  who 
turn  aside  from  the  regular  course. 

Hence  the  brevity  and  havoc  of  such  a  career. 
There  is  »ome  plunder,  but  little  sympathy  in  at* 
tending  it.  They  who  have  any  means,  or 
mental  resonrces  left,  soon  quit  it  as  an  unpnK 
fitable  career,  even  to  enjoyment ;  and  they  who 
have  not  such  resources  remaining,  descend  to  a 
grade  few  are  vain  or  ambitious  enough  to  try 
to  rescue  them  from. 

In  that  city  in  which  Varnock  began  his  course, 
things  are  better  constituted  for  continuing  and 
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proloafring  U.  The  winds  are  keener,  and  tlie 
ingredients,  if  more  ardpiit  in  their  nature,  may 
be  purer  in  tlieir  quahty.  The  evils  of  midnight 
air,  damps,  and  draughts,  are  not  so  fatal  to 
constitution  and  appearance.  Irregularity  is  not 
noticed,  as  they  who  are  not  bound  to  see  it 
from  their  habits,  make  no  mention  of  it ;  and 
they  who  do  note  it,  make  as  little.  There  are 
too  many  like  him  to  make  him  an  object  of  ab- 
jurauce.  The  people,  thoitf^h  they  may  he 
poorer,  have  less  struggle  lo  live.  1'here  is  less 
Opposition — fewer  claimants  at  the  door — ample 
leisure  and  time  may  be  devoted  to  deep-toned 
enjoyment,  and  husiness  not  materially  svffet 
the  while.  The  people  are  not  so  mucli  the 
creatures  of  those  habits  which  a  perfect  organi- 
zation of  mercantile  pursuits  produces,  which 
can  suffer  no  amalgamation  with  any  other  class 
or  pursuit,  but  that  its  soul  is  in.  'I'hen  the 
professional  man  of  extensive  practice  can  un- 
bend even  in  revel,  and  still  do  outrage  neither 
to  his  clinracter  nor  pursuit;  and  he  who  St 
niglit  Be«nied  lo  have  no  care  for  the  provi- 
sion of  lile,  no  object  but  it*  free  enjoy 
ment,  evinces  next  morning  no  traces  of  haviu}^ 
done  violence  to  the  sober  pursuits  of  a  life  of 
fltudy. 

The  main  ingredient  which  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  BO  serious  a  life-,  Is  the  drinking.  Where 
tliat  is  religiously  provided,  the  rest  seems  to 
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come  in  the  regular  way  of  things.  Eating 
there  becomes  more  a  recreation  than  an  object 
of  serious  provision,  as  in  London.  The  drink- 
ing is  the  staff;  the  eating,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, the  auxiliaries  of  existence. 

Vamock,  with  the  thousand  pounds  his  fiither 
left  him,  adopted  a  method  in  his  course  which 
showed  that  he  had  not  embraced  a  calling  he 
had  not  talent  for;  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
commodious  tavern  in  the  High-street,  in  which 
be  had  board  and  lodging  for  ten  shillings  a 
week.  This  sum  afforded  liberal  supply  to  tlie 
more  mon;entons  object  of  his  adopted  life; 
indeed,  if  he  had  complained  of  any  extrava- 
gance in  such  a  charpre,  as  threatening  to  cur- 
tail the  genial  current  of  the  other's  flow,  he 
might  have  had  it  for  nothing,  with  the  washing 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  and  neither  party 
have  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  terms. 

Being  a  youth  of  likely  appearance,  from  the 
character  of  his  associates  he  soon  gained  an 
address  in  the  accomplishments  that  adorn  that 
line  of  life.  His  dress  was  becoming  ;  he  could 
shoot,  and  play  at  billiards ;  ride  and  swear  with 
a  grace  that  showed  him  no  intruder  upon  select 
ground.  It  was  in  the  b^inning  of  this  serious 
sojourn,  tiiat  Glenfalloch  took  special  notice  of  a 
youth  so  promising  ;  and  in  the  prolonged  course 
of  three  years,  the  thousand  pounds,  together 
with  one*half  more  in  advance  from  his  friends, 
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were  fully  expended  ;  when  they  left  the  city, 
taking  not  even  their  name  with  them,  leaving 
ample  testimonials  in  the  shfipe  of  debts  and 
two  years  of  the  board  unpaid, — that  being  ihen 
in  genera!  deemed  a  sort  of  superfluity,  or  waste; 
it  was  enough  that  so  ranch  had  been  given  for 
bills  of  a  more  serious  character, 

Glenfalloch  was  not  only  the  nearest  relative 
Seylon  had,  but  was  preaumplive  heir  to  an 
estate  Seyton  never  possessed.  Indeed,  the  estate 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  in  whose  hands 
it  had  lain  for  a  quarier  of  a  century  It  was 
the  marriage  of  his  kinsman,  or  at  least  his  re- 
puted marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  which 
arrested  Glenfalloch  in  his  career  of  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation,  and  caused  him  to  transfer 
inheritance  for  the  means  nf  living  in  the  army, 
and  pursuing  his  fortune  wiih  his  relative. 

He  knew  who  Seylon  was — what  he  had  been 
— and  the  service  he  now  belonged  to.  To  him, 
his  family  and  his  early  history  were  well- 
known.  While  he  continued  unmarried,  Glen- 
falloch gave  his  fortune  no  concern  ;  from  which 
it  may  be  presumed  ihat  the  inheritance  the 
major  should  possess  was  of  no  mean  extent, 
since  that  of  Glenfalloch,  rated  at  seven  hundred 
a  year,  should  have  given  its  fair  possessor  little 
concern. 

The  families  of  Gienullyn  and  Glenfalloch  had 
never  been  on  good  terms  since  their  union, 
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and  had  held  no  intercoune  after  they  became 
fdated.  The  bond  of  jonction  in  relationship^ 
TiLibecstatey  becamea  itroDger  cause  of  disunion 
ID  feeling.  They  had  naturally  adopted  differ- 
ent views  and  opinions,  to  foster  a  diversity  of 
iDleresty  and  liad  embraced  opposite  causes, 
which  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  feud  that  was 
brooding  between  them. 

No  doubt,  the  nuyor  seeing  he  had  got  an  heir 
to  that  which  he  should  himself  have  inherited, 
would  naturally  feel  an  increased  enmity  to  the 
presumptive  fkmily.    Would  the  son  he  had 
bqm  to  him  be  entitled  to  his  heritage?     As 
men  naturally  feel  hostile  to  them  who  are  born 
to  their  inheritance  without  having  drawn  their 
being  from  their  loins,  Seyton  might  relax  or  in- 
crease in  his  hostility,  according  to  his  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  his  son^s  right  to  succeed  him. 
The  enmity,  however,  was  likely  to  resort  to  the 
other  side;  being  deprived  of  hopes  by  die  birth 
of  one,  at  a  season  when  the  ambition  for  issue 
in  the  sire  should  give  way  to  that  of  being  him- 
self the  heir  to  promises  in  a  state  of  existence 
vbere  entails  are  regulated  by  other  laws  than 
those  of  primogeniture. 

^rhis  circumstance  of  the  addition  of  a  relative 
to  his  corps  and  mess,  would,  no  doubt,  settle 
conjecture  on  the  subject  of  the  major's  early 
career,  and  clear  up  all  mystery  that  attached  to 
him.     So  far  from  that,  however,  the  major  was 


not  in  the  least  aware,  tliat  by  this  addition  to 
his  society,  lie  had  gained  either  relative  or  kins- 
man, far  less  the  society  of  his  heir-presumptive, 
for  Glenfalloch,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  his  mother.  Fuller,  and  in 
that  name  was  he  gazetted.  He  neither  claimed 
acquaintance  nor  affinity  with  Seyton,  but  as 
bis  commanding  officer. 

He  who  accompanied  him,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
getting  liis  bo^rd  and  lodging  for  ten  shillings  a 
week,  and  who  had  gained  habits  which  teu 
thousand  would  not  suffice  him  to  unlearn,  was 
sufficiently  necessary  to  him,  as  will  appear 
hereafter.  His  father  prophesied  that  he  would 
not  die  in  his  bed,  and  though  he  seemed  to  be- 
tray a  very  laudable  ambition  to  prove  his  father 
no  mean  oracle,  he  vowed  he  should  lake  care 
not  to  die  with  his  shoes  on,  at  any  rate,  which 
eircumstance  his  father  seemed  to  imply.  He 
had  more  nerve  and  resolution  than  his  compa- 
nion, to  whom  he  had  linked  his  fortunes,  but 
though  his  senior  in  years,  was  much  his  junior 
in  design  and  vice.  Fuller,  though  he  intended 
Varnock  for  his  use,  had  in  reality  a  strong  de- 
sire to  serve  him  ;  and  the  object  for  which  he 
had  him  by  his  side,  was  one,  which  if  success- 
ful, would  make  amply  up  to  him  for  all  he  had 
lost. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

KIBIBITING  THE  OBVELOPBMXTIT  OF  DBBP  POBrOMC  AND 
0£SION  —  AlfOTHEE  IMPOETANT  CHAEACTER  INTEO- 
OCCED. — THE  NICE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  RASCALS  OF 
URK  AND  RANK  RASCALS. 

Ov  Fuller's  being  introduced  as  a  young  soldier 
to  Seyton,  his  commanding  officer,  the  latter 
ttked  him  merely  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  put 
no  special  questions  to  him,  which  might  betray 
his  own  locality  as  well  as  that  of  him  he  ques- 
tioned.    Tlie  object  of  Fuller's  taking  this  as 
his  profession,  and  the  scheme  he  had  indis- 
tinctly formed,  were  too  great  and  too  exquisite 
in  conception  to  be  given  or  commented  on,  but 
as  they  develope  themselves  in  the  progress  of 
oor  narrative.    Varnock  did  not  see  it  distinctly 
himself,   but  he  had  idea  sufficient  given  him, 
that  he  would  be  the  main  instrument  in   its 
working,  from  the  deadliness  of  his  aim,  the  vi- 
gour of  his  nerve,  and  a  resolve  whose  purpose 
anticipated  not  remorse,  nor  would  meet  repent- 
ing half  way. 

"  This  office  of  serving  the  king,"  said  he,  "  is 
all  very  loyal  and  very  patriotic,  as  the  king 


makes  war  for  the  credit  of  the  country  •-  I  like 
the  trade  too.  I  beg^n  tlie  study  of  anatomy, 
and  tliere  may  be  good  illuBtration  in  the  slit- 
ting of  craigs.  But  I  do  not  see  sufficiently  clear 
how  you're  to  work  our  fortune  in  it,  It's  my 
Opinion  we'd  better  turn  horse-coupers  and  fo- 
rage to  the  forceB,  than  give  ourselves  as  forage 
for  Moloch." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  chances  of  fortune 
in  the  wars,"  said  Fuller  drily. 

"  I  don't  see  much  your  kinsman  can  do  for 
you." 

"  A  great  deal,  if  we  could  do  for  him." 

"A  good  sentence  that.  Uut  if  the  man  hath 
forfeited  claims  to  himself,  how  is  he  to  work 
them  for  his  posterity  ?" 

'*  They'll  be  given  back  as  sure  as  they  haw 
been  given  up  ;  if  not  restored  to  him,  his  death 
would  be  our  infefiment  with  the  crown.  It 
would  punish  no  more,  especially  as  he  has  heaped 

coals  of  fire  on  its  head " 

**  By  dying  in  its  service.  Who  should  convince 
the  rebel  to  give  such  a  wind-up  to  his  eccentric 
career?  and  when  mute,  how  could  he  plead 
your  deserts  with  fortune?" 

"  By  being  mule,  they'd  want  no  tongue." 

The  day  after  the  birth  of  Seyion's  daughter. 
Fuller  enlered  the  apartment  in  which  Varnock 
lay,for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  laie  hours, with 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  that  morning's  poai 
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bad  brought  liitn  from  I^ndon.  Tltp  Ipiict  wu 
from  a  Uwyer,  ihr  Irgml  agvnl  of  the  EsrI  of 
Clancourt,  a  Dobleman  i>f  cooitdrrable  political 
iDflu^iice  at  court.  With  tlitt  noblcniaii  Gleo- 
blloch  had  exieiwive  eorrespondcncr,  evpriioce 
ihc  new^  of  S<7toD'9  marriage  had  rrarbrd  his 
b«ir.  The  letter  contained  an  official  accutint  of 
a  notice  liaviitg  been  f^ivi-n  n(  an  act  of  oblivion 
being  brought  before  parliament  rtipfctiiij(  cer- 
tain titles  and  e^tatea  which  had  been  forfeited 
in  ibe  late  rebellion*  of  iifieeri  and  forty-five, 
and  for  t)ie  repeal  of  some  deeds  at'  attainiora 
which  bad  been  decreed  u|>oa  tltein  wlio  had 
forfeited  tlM*nt. 

"  Couldn't  Boeh  a  hnmaue  act  be  {ire&cvd  by 
one  for  the  oblivion  of  homicide  in  (his  year 
of  grace,  one  titouaand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety — ?"  said  Vnrnocic,  a*  he  fad  the  leller. 

"Otherwise  we  arc  hkc  to  wrli  soine  oiber 
c^iate  for  our  oblivion.  Oh  !  Lear,  that  llty 
cun»e  lind  descemled  upon  more  daughters  titan 
tbine  own: — 'Into  her  derogale  body  convey 
•tcrilily' " — continued  Fuller,  quoting  frombludc- 
speare — "  '  dry  up  wiiliin  her  the  ordain  of  iu- 
crewe.' — lie  m  tvirrrn  a>  be  thy  fortumi,  Ga»- 
per,  if  procreation  teem  thus;  for  this  morning 
bath  squeaked  anoilicr  imp  to  torment  us  witlial. 
Tbou  weri  tlie  graude*t  accouclu'ur  thai  ever 
expedited  nature  in  her  efforls  ^^  'h»u  hadnt 
broi^btwith  tltee  a  well-written  dipluoia,  and 
gtvea  tw  practice  in  the  regiment." 
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"  But  we  should  liave  been  at  the  first  ly^i^ 
in.  lliere  may  be  no  more  deliveries,  and  how 
shall  we  deliver  us  of  them  who  are  whelped? 
If  this  bill  of  paiiis  and  penalties  to  them  who 
were  in  no  '  rise,'  but  of  ^race  to  them  who  had 
forfeited  it,  do  pass,  then  the  axe,  go  long  su»- 
pended  over  Ullyn's  neck,  falls  hurtless ;  or  the 
hair  by  which  it  hath  so  long  hung  converts  to 
a  cable,  which  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
suspending  it,  and  us  too." 

"  But  they  say  this  young  Circe  spawns  us  tor- 
ments without  a  licence." 

"  Never  believe  it— you  know  better  than  tliat 
— the  world  belies  her  most  transcendaiitiy." 

"  That  world  is  but  a  shallow  fool,  or  you  had 
had  your  deserts  long  ayo." 

"  It  is  by  Janus  !  else  you  had  not  bo  many  of 
them,"  replied  Varnock. 

"  How  do  you  infer  that  this  concubine  of 
our  hick  is  the  spouse  of  our  despair — that  she 
brings  forth  nought  the  priest  says  not  grace  to?" 

"  Tliere  is  no  shame  in  her  transgressing,  or 
she's  brazen  thrice  deeper-coated  than  she  of 
Babylon.  If  she  he  recreant  there  ne'er  was 
virtue  in  modesty,  nor  pride  in  honour,  nor  ho- 
nour in  pride." 

"  Yet  1  know  the  temper  of  Ullyn — the  block 
which  he  may  not  longer  dread  would  not  hin- 
der him  belying  the  slander  they  heap  on  her 
he  loves.  He  cannot,  or  he'd  soon  disprove  the 
villains." 
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^  Why  didn*c  you  give  him  up  as  traitor, 
wben  bis  weight  was  something  in  the  ba- 
knee?" 

**  It  was  too  late  ere  we  knew  where  he  was. 
He  had  done  the  state  the  trick.  Moreover,  as 
it  was  by  his  deeds  he  lost  it,  it  could  only  be 
got  back  by  his  own  merits.  I  stand,  or  have 
stood,  in  relation  ashis  heir,  and  can  get  but 
that  he  leaves.  What  he  had  forfeited  claim  to, 
I  resign, — inheritance.  Had  he  got  his  deserts 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago^  it  would  avail  me 
not  that  I  was  born  after  him." 

•*  And  another  barrier,  say  you,  Hween  you 
and  Paradise?" 

**  This  morning;  which  leaves  us  scarcely  one 
'tween  us  and  Erebus.  Monsters  are  procreated 
to  us  in  rotation.  Were  we  to  take  tlicm  off  two 
at  a  time,  assuredly  forth  they'd  come  in  twins. 
What  the  better  would  we  be  if  frogs  and  toads 
are  taken  from  us,  when  lice  and  locusts  are  to 
be  showered  upon  us  ?* 

*'  There  were  ten  plagues  ere  they  were  got 
rid  of,  and  the  last  displayed  science,"  said  he 
who  suspended  its  study  and  reduced  Ins  ex|)en- 
diture  in  living,  to  give  ample  verge  to  the  play 
of  indulgence. 

*<  Why  should  we  quarrel  with  our  di8|)ensa- 
tions,  seeing  they  are  but  in  their  infancy  ?*' 

*'  Besides,  the  reward's  the  same  for  one  sheep 
as  a  score ;  and  in  ferrying  to  Hades,  the  more 
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the  cargo,   the  leas  ballast  will   be  required," 
added  Glenfalloch. 

*'  But  the  more  troublesome  to  get  under 
weigh.  I'd  rathpr  freight  an  elephant  than  a 
score  of  pigs,  especially  when  the  insurance  lb  the 
same  for  one  as  for  twenty.  1  think  to  lure  the 
cabs  under  weigh,  we  should  ship  the  dam," 
said  the  son  of  a  sire  who  augured  ill  of  him  to 
make  him  follow  a  belter  career;  as  ihey  to 
whom  the  wicked  are  objects  of  interest,  prog- 
nosticate to  them  an  nntiniely  end,  that  they 
may  shape  It  belter  by  their  warning;  while 
they,  deeming  these  soothsayers  too  good  to  err, 
think  altering  their  ways  a  wilful  waste  of  pains 
and  opportunities,  maintain  a  walk  and  conver- 
sation up  to  ihe  high  mark. 

"  Oh,  now  if  war,  glorious  war,  proclaimed 
her  advent,  then  might  we  wield  tlie  bolts  of 
■love!  That  would  reconcile  carnage  in  the 
small  way.  When  slaughter  is  dealt  wholesale, 
little  massacres  might  be  retailed  under  the 
general  licence,  and  nobody  ask  us  for  our  per* 
mit.  A  minister  might  just  as  soon  think  of 
reconciling  his  country  to  ruin  without  Uellona 
giving  securiiy  of  liberal  sacrifice  (or  the  levy, 
as  we  of  reconciling  fortune  to  ui  without  her 
collateral  aid.  Conscience,  too,  gets  mailed  in 
very  steel,  when  it  feels  its  breast  mailed  in 
armour,  and  It^ls  less  repugnance  to  deal  death 
when  death  becomes  gawn  gear.  I  could  scarcely 
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look  ED  hooest  frieiul  io  the  &oe  Ifelt  expedieal 
to  go  ia  a  hurry  before  me,  if  be  were  to  go 
alone^  I  eould  pledge  the  souU  of  a  whole  batta- 
lion if  they  got  tbeir  quietiis  to  the  sound  of  the 
b^gle.     It  would  appear  that  a  shilling  a-day 
paid  in  life,  keeps  ghoMi  at  peace  in  death.  For- 
giving may  be  deemed  sincere^  when  it's  paid 
for.     SinM>n  Magus  would  purchase  grace  with 
coined  drachma^  but  Simon  lived  in  too  pristine 
an  age  for  free  dealing.    As  Leo  the  Tenth  had 
seen  havoc  porcbased  by  pay,  and  no  scrimping 
in  the  measure,  be  thought  a  good  going  trade 
migbt  be  driven  in  that  Simon  showed  such  a 
commercial  spirit  in,— set  up  trade  as  general 
agent  for  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
began  the   truck   system,  by   making   all    his 
workmen  and  servants  spend  their  money  with 
him,  that  he  might  have  the  profit  of  their  peni- 
tence ;  and  a  snug  business  he  made  of  it.    The 
only  difference  'tween  the  pope*s  indulgence  and 
the  soldier's  store,  is,  the  one  gives  his  precious 
commodity  from  a  warehouse  that  bath  ample 
stock,  the  other  tcikes  it  from  one  tliat  can  often 
ill  afibrd  it/' 

*^  Then  you'd  have  me  infer  from  this  figura- 
tive sermon,  that  it  would  be  just  to  make  our 
own  enemies  go  io  company  with  those  of  our 
country,  that  her  big  example  might  extenuate 
ours  in  a  small  way ;  or  that  in  her  confusion  of 
mighty  carnage,  our  individual  slaughter  might 
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be  lost ;  or  at  least,  pass  iinhe^ed  in  llie  thia- 
niiig  of  Tull  battalions.  How  poeiic  and  typical 
the  plirasc  !  It  eirikes  me  the  devil's  ilie  father 
of  poetry — his  imps  troll  it  so  figuratively — not 
one  of  ihem  talks  of  crime,  but  in  fanciful  and 
trope-dealing  speech.  Where  Satan's  pre-emi- 
nent, Apollo  shines;  common  language  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  wickedness.  No  doubt  Eve 
I  had  a  poetic  turn  of  mind,  or  she  never  would 
have  fancied  a  belter  state  than  Paradise.  A 
'  poacher  cannot  snare  a  hare  in  the  moouliglit, 
-  but  his  talk  would  be  as  much  out  of  the  com- 
■  mon  thoroughfare  of  language,  as  the  tract  of 
'  the  hare  he  meana  to  giru  is  out  of  the  tntct  of 
the  turnpike.  In  books  and  plays  I  find  the 
<  villains  have  all  the  poetry  to  themselves,  and 
here  you  prate  of  slaughter,  and  you  forget  the 
■  discourse  of  this  world." 
"  Daring  deeds  would  have  their  relation 
^  mantled ; — they  are  modest,  like  true  courage, 
>  that  is  no  braggart.  What  the  hand  is  bared 
I  fbr,  the  fancy  would  veil.  And  we  are  afraid  to 
"  be  68  much  matter-of-fact  in  tongue  as  we  could 
''  be  in  hand." 

**  Now  if  you  could  make  a  good  disposal  of 
your  reversion  of  Glenullyn — say  so  much  dar- 

ring  Seytoii's  life,  to  be  doubled  at  his  death — 
with  a  reasonable  premium  at  his  dying  without 
legal  heirs " 
"  Holy  St.  Peter !  what  a  tempution  to  cut 
their  throats  !" 
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^  How  much  then  would  your  responsibility 
be  lessmed ;  the  interest  of  Seyton's  dying  wiih- 
OQt  beirs  would  be  shared,  and  the  sympathy 
divided,  if  yoa  had  a  purchaser  with  a  con- 
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^  Jaeob  Varnish,  the  commissariat, — he  is 
€he  man  T  eiclaimed  Fuller,  delighted  with  the 
proposal ;  and  with  him  they  purposed  to  have 
aerioos  discooise. 

Jaeob  Varnish,  who  was  contractor  to  the 
TCginent  doling  its  ibnner  campaign,  was  a  mtn 
between  forty  and  fifty^  of  a  goodly  presence 
and  no  small  wit.  Thinking  did  not  make  him 
lean,  and  be  had  advanced  in  the  world  by 
achemea  alone. 

It  would  appear  that  a  different  intensity  of 
thoQght  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence in  one  pursuit  from  that  of  another.  To 
gain  renown  in  science  or  literature,  the  work 
la  visible  on  the  frame  of  him  who  achieves  it.  No 
HMtter  what  his  capacity  may  be ;  he  soon  shows 
the  ravages  of  thought.  One  man  may  surpass 
all  his  acquaintance  by  his  skill  at  chess,  the  re- 
sult of  much  devotion  to  the  game;  anil  though 
he  may  surpass  men  of  genius  at  it,  there  was  no 
genius,  nor  the  workings  thereof  required  to 
gain  the  superiority  in  it.  He  who  distinguishes 
himself  above  his  fellows  in  the  art  of  writing, 
whatever  may  be  his  adeptness  at  it,  {Miys  a  greater 
penalty  fiir  his  eminence.     A  plodder  in  busi- 
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ness  shows  none  of  thai  simpliciiy  which  accom- 
panies the  mind  absorbed  in  deep  study,  nor  of 
that  absence  and  disregard  of  self  and  the  little 
matters  pertaining  to  it,  which  belong  lo  the 
higher  objects  of  science. 

In  like  manner  a  capacity  for  that  knowledge 
which  is  exalted  above  the  common  comprehen- 
sion, is  incapable  of  figuring  in  objects  of  a 
lower  grade.  The  inventor  of  the  steam-engine 
might  never  have  left  a  name  for  superiority  in 
playing  at  billiards,  though  he  bad  been  trained 
a  marker.  Newton  would  never  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  horse  couper ;— he  who  could  de- 
tect the  errors  ofa  liundred  ages  in  their  know- 
lege  of  the  laws  of  worlds  unseen,  might  not  see 
the  faults  in  a  horse  paraded  before  him.  The 
author  of  iVaivrlet/  proved  himself  no  bill- 
broker;  and  he  who  could  lay  bare  the  hearts 
and  conceptions  of  men,  may  be  the  easiest 
dupe  of  him  who  has  least  of  either.  There  are 
minor  grades  of  excellence,  as  well  as  pitiful 
objects  of  ambition  in  the  world. 

Jacob  was  a  man  of  no  mean  capacity,  though 
he  never  would  have  distinguished  himself  ja 
any  pursuit  of  an  intellectual  character.  In 
that  of  foraging  to  the  army  he  displayed  no 
small  address.  He  was  in  soul  and  look  de- 
cidedly a  cattle  dealer,  or  grain  merchant.  His 
frame  argued  a  man  who  could  do  more  than 
live  by  supplying  provision  to  them  who  kill. 
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There  were  in  his  ooontenanoe  the  tignt  of  fol- 
lowing a  congenial  way  of  life-— of  success  in  his 
pomit;  while  in  his  conversation  and  discoorse 
there  was  that  flow  of  wit  and  drollery  which  a 
train  of  eminent  good  luck  will  bringi  even 
though  the  lock  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
conning  and  a  conscience  that  seemed  bom  for 
eacn  other.  He  had  been  originally  bred  to  a 
line  of  life  that  forced  him  to  gain  his  bread  by 
his  hands.  Though  by  handling  the  pick  and 
^iade»  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect  of 
deratiouy  he  soon  took  a  contract  and  proved 
lie  conld  make  a  bargain.  As  he  was  under  an 
extensive  company,  he  had  the  address  to  re- 
<x>mmend  himself  to  the  notice  of  him  who  had 
the  letting  of  such  contracts,  and  he  soon  proved 
his  superiority  to  all  who  had  been  before  him, 
by  adding  to  the  income  of  his  friend  in  the 
same  ratio  in  which  he  added  to  his  own.  A 
man  of  such  discernment  will  never  want  con- 
tracts, when  there  are  any  going,  nor  fail  to 
gain  liberally  by  them.  There  seems  to  be  good 
lock  attending  a  generous  sharing  or  participat- 
ing of  benefits;  which  does  not  always  follow 
those  where  the  profit,  like  the  undertaking,  is 
all  on  one  side.  The  real  meaning  of  a  contract 
is  to  draw  together,  and  Jacob  knew  that^  though 
be  made  no  pretensions  to  etymology. 

With  the  proceeds  of  his  savings,  Jacob  began 
the  trade  of  merchant,  and  dealt  in  a  variety  of 
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things.  After  a  Tew  years'  engagement  in  tfab 
Imi.'  of  life,  in  which  he  did  a  considerable  buEi'- 
nesa  and  muinlained  but  an  indifferent  name, 
he  began  to  extend  his  dealings,  and  drove 
8  most  extensive  ti-ade.  All  who  were  in  the 
eanie  line  in  a.  manner  suspended  their  sales, 
wailing  tillJacob  cleared  liis  fortune  and  retired; 
when  he  suddenly  complained  of  bud  payments, 
and  suspended  his  own. 

There  is  some  virtue  in  a  well-conducted  &i- 
lure  in  business.  It  augura  a  change  in  tlie 
usual  routine  of  ordinary  traffic.  Men  who  have 
but  an  indifferent  name,  make  a  suspension  in 
business  and  produce  an  alteration  in  their  i^- 
nown.  A  man  gets  a  receipt  for  payment  in 
full,  and  commendations,  if  there  is  a  prospect  of 
future  favoui-s ;  but  he  has  sympathy  in  a  re^ 
Boiiable  dividend.  A  break  often  proves  a 
safe  sulderer  of  an  honest  man's  tottering  for- 
tunes. It  is  like  a  quarrel  in  the  monotony  of 
love  and  friendship,  the  very  means  of  cement- 
ing and  renewing  them.  The  current  of  the 
affections  is  apt  to  get  somewhat  stagnant  when  it 
flows  too  evenly.  Like  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  it 
"proves  its  virtue  when  its  waters  have  been  a 
little  troubled.  A  skilful  boxer,  (to  go  to  a  re- 
fined subject  of  illustration  of  what  is  common ), 
when  grappling  with  a  more  powerful  aniago 
nist,  slips  his  foot  and  falls,  that  he  may  be 
brought  up  again  to  the  combat  with  a  renewed 
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traouge,  freed  from  ibe  gripe  of  hit  airtrmrf, 

re&ieslted  b;  the  aliori  breutliiag  be  hw 
Kitnl ;  und  getting  ft  new  cbaiice,  goiiia  willi  it 
K'Dew  ntiraiitaf^,  am)  perhaps  the  victory. 
»  Jacob  6uic<l,  and  on  (he  failure  he  laitlaaolid 
idattoti  to  hU  riM-.  In  iliis  there  freeimd 
vethiiig   like  a  becoming   hu mil i« lion,  tliM 

jj^ured  well  for  hi>  future  elevation,  and  looltMi 
well  for,  and  seemed  becoming  bit  character  u 
a  Clinaiiaa.  After  this  he  gut  a  certificutt  and 
a  choraeter.  Where  there  was  doubt  in  trusting 
before  the  sequestration,  there  was  noite  after. 
All  wiiii  whom  he  dealt  taw  good  luck  would 
ibllow  die  aflair,  and  they  were  uu  h«d  judgef, 
for  his  prenitscs  were  toon  found  to  be  lou  small, 
and  larger  barns  and  mireliouBes  bad  to  be 
erectpd.  lie  dealt  extentiiely  in  the  bill  waj, 
as  the  people  called  the  acconi  modal  ion  busi- 
ness; and  it  was  obserted,  tbat  tliey  who  were 
ai>ce  ID  that  line  with  him,  never  got  out  ol'  it 
agaiu.  It  seemed  they  found  tilings  go  to 
smoothly  uader  his  management,  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  to  get  tliem  out  of  trouble  but  re- 
new acceptance,  and  tlius  they  were  freetl  from 
all  the  evils,  terrors,  or  anticipations  of  ruin  on 
its  approach,  as  it  always  came  upon  them  with- 
out any  of  the  ill-boding  lorerunuera  that  are  so 
apt  to  herald  it;  and  tliut  was  it  stripped  of 
tiiree>(bunhs  of  itscvil; — for  lh>   pains  of  ruin, 

e  cbe  pains  of  death,  are  per  ae  trifling. 
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e   Haugh,  a       I 


Seeing  the  Laird  of  Glenmore  Haugh, 
small  but  ancient  property,  going  steadily  to 
ruin,  Jacob  opened  a  running  account  with 
him.  A  falling  man,  where  there  is  plenty  to 
go  and  come  upoi),  is  the  sort  of  character  to 
slick  to,  if  one  means  to  rise  on  his  ruin.  Jacob, 
though  he  abjured  the  unfortunate,  clung  to  the 
laird,  and  lent  him  aid ;  which  aid,  like  enlighten- 
ment to  the  wicked,  in  propelling  them  to  perdi- 
tion, served  to  urge  him  along  in  his  easy  career. 
What  a  piiy  the  way  to  destruction,  whether 
moral  or  temporal,  is  not  longer; — it  is  so  easy 
and  smooth,  and  there  need  be  so  little  care 
or  anxiety  about  getting  to  one's  journey's  end. 

There  was  such  ample  assistance  in  Jacob, 
that  the  laird  feeling  things  easy,  gave  bills  and 
other  matters  no  concern,  till  Jacob  gave  him  in 
trust  to  the  great  controller  of  things,  and  no- 
tice to  leave  the  honse  and  estate  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  man  of  accommodation  found  that  he 
had  made  as  good  a  traffic  by  lending  to  the 
man  of  need  as  by  compounding  with  solvency ; 
and  the  man  of  necessity  that  he  had  better  have 
given  usance  for  mortgage,  even  to  Mammon, 
than  have  touched  the  accommodating  one's 
advances  with  no  interest  at  all. 

Jacob  did  nothing  unsanctioned  by  law,  though 
the  other  did  as  little  that  would  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  common-sense.  The  laird  could  not 
make  out  in  any  way,  how  he  who  could  take 
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dear  contracts  and  benefit  him  who  let  them  to 
him  and  complete  them,  had  wiled  the  estate 
oat  of  his  fingers ;  for  the  very  bond  be  gave 
huD,  thoQgh  meant  to  make  the  property  sure, 
strangely  enough  was  that  on- which  his  ejection 
from  it  was  secured. 

This  attainment  of  an  old  property  for  due 
consideration » in  all  honour,  was  the  summit  of 
his  ambition  who  could  turn  his  own  &11  and 
his  neighbour's  misfortunes  to  good  ends.  Being 
of  obscure  origin,  he  could  make  up  for  any 
defiKt  in  his  descent  by  possessing  a  small  estate 
of  some  antiquity,  as  he  had  done  with  his  credit 
by  a  reasonable  composition. 

When  the  laird  fell,  many  seemed  sorry  to 
behold  the  last  of  an  old  family  leave  the  house 
and  lands  which  their  fathers  had  held  for  cen- 
turies, and  another  of  a  mean  and  vulgar  origin 
and  class  take  possession ;  but  that  sort  ok' 
easily  paid  regret  died  away,  as  its  new  master 
continued  to  flourish,  to  rebuild  the  house,  at 
least  to  reroof  it,  to  add  both  another  story  and 
wing  to  its  dwelling,  to  drain  the  lands,  and  im- 
prove the  breed  of  cows;  and  when  the  fallen  laird 
betook  himself  to  drive  a  cart,  and  to  support 
his  family  by  the  labour  of  his  liand!!i,  which  he 
could  not  do  by  that  of  his  wits.  He  mighty 
no  doubt,  have  lived  as  tenant  on  the  estate  in 
which  he  coiild  not  support  himself  when  he  had 
no  rent  to  pay  ;  but  its  new  occupier  had  altera- 
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an  he  deemed 


tioHB  to  make  on  a  larger  scale  than  1: 
tim  who  could  not  keep  it,  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. Hesides,  he  wished  the  broken  man 
to  exercise  his  industry  elsewhere,  and  evince 
his  pride  by  taking  another  place  as  the  scene 
of  his  operations. 

We  wish  33  much  to  see  them  we  have  in- 
jured, as  to  behold  llieni  to  whom  we  owe  any- 
thinff  we  can't  p.iy.  The  sympathy  of  the 
world,  which  is  so  apt  to  break  out  at  the  con- 
templation of  interesting  ruin,  soon  changes, 
when  Providence  seems,  as  it  were,  lo  put  His 
6nf;er  upon  it,  by  the  object  appearing  past  re- 
demption. If  success  be  so  strongly  piTsump- 
tive  of  merit,  there  must  be  aometliing  wrong  in 
failure,  Jacob's  putting,  as  it  were,  his  foot 
upon  the  laird,  seemed  at  first  like  presumptuous 
usurpation  ;  but  when  he  continued  to  be  blessed 
in  basket  and  slore,  it  turned  out  like  a  right 
gained  bv  conquest,  hallowed  by  possession; 
and  when  the  renmant  of  antiquity  came  to 
drive  a  horse,  conveying  stones  from  a  quarry, 
the  man  but  inherited  the  fruits  of  his  own  folly- 
Having  thus  advanced  by  contracting, — deal- 
ing, failing,  and  dealing  again.— he  thought  of 
extending  his  abilities  and  labours  to  a  more 
extensive  sphere,  and  made  tenders  to  govern- 

Ue  was  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle,  and  sent 
B  number  of  horses  to  the  army  which  were 
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approved  of,  and  he  got  employed  as  one  of  its 
panreyon  in  that  line.  He  gained  the  confi* 
denoe  of  them  who  had  the  selection  of  tenders, 
as  be  had  that  of  him  who  let  him  contracts  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  had  an  ap* 
proved  way  of  obtaining  confidence  and  favour 
in  his  integrity,  which  was  by  sharing  it  with 
him  who  was  its  judge ;  which  generally  proves 
like  inoculation  to  prevent  infection, — a  diffii* 
sion  of  its  properties,  and  makes  the  object  who 
receives  it  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  sacrifice^ 
without  making  any  himself;  for  when  we  re» 
ceive  benefit  by  another's  *snaring  his  soul,  we 
have.no  idea  of  our  own  being  in  peril ;  and  the 
?ery  interest  we  have  in  the  thing,  makes  us 
think  it  is  no  matter  of  ours,  and  lea%'e  the  di* 
vulging  to  them  who  d(*em  it  their  duty  and 
interest  to  make  it. 

To  Jacob,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  ^r* 
rison,  at  which  they  were  stationed,  did  Varnock 
and  Glenfalloch  repair. 

"  How  shall  we  broach  the  matter  then  to 
this  commissariat?"  said  Varnock  ns  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  We  must  use  some  caution :  for  wo  divulge 
him  a  secret  that  may  cost  us  dear  if  he  abuse 
iu" 

"To  prevent  that,  we  must  enlist  his  interest 
in  it.  Ther^  isn't  a  neater  guardian  of  your 
honour  than  tliat  same  interest.*' 

"  Let  us  invite  him  to  supper, — he  likes  good 
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things,  prefers  old  port  to  new,  as  much  as  be 
does  the  old  fathers  of  the  Cimrch  to  men  who 
read  their  sermons.  Then  tlie  matter  may 
flow  in  course  of  conversation." 

They  found  him  who  could  draw  consolation 
from  affliction,  and  minister  supplies  to  ranic 
and  file,  reading  one  of  the  old  fathers  of  the 
Church,  for  he  had  as  much  veneration  for  anti- 
quity in  expounding  both  the  old  and  new  dispen- 
sation, as  for  ancient  prosessions  in  reconciling  a 
family  of  yesterday  lo  intercourse  with  them  who 
were  not  born  by  their  own  efforts,  which  with- 
draws sadly  from  the  merit  of  being  born  at  all. 

"  There's  a  want  of  matter,  of  real  pith,  in 
your  new-light  moral -con  science  ticklers ;  these 
may  do  for  the, age  when  everybody  may  have 
his  creed  trimmed  as  he  would  his  coal  or  the 
tail  of  his  horse.  I  like  your  men  of  the  old 
mould,  who  could  expound  you  grace  with  ilie 
bonfire  between  them  and  their  hearers ;  not  to 
write  periods  for  reviews,  to  please  people  who 
judge  of  the  sense  by  the  sound.  Light  horse- 
men, "faith ;  I  would  as  soon  judge  of  a  nag  by 
the  noise  of  his  bellows,  as  the  pith  of  matter 
rowed  till  there's  no  more  sough  of  substance  in 
it,  than  in  ilie  flying  of  a  balloon  going  through 
the  air,  that  rises  in  proportion  to  its  emptiness. 
These  old  fellows  gripe  your  errors,  your  doubl- 
ings, and  your  waverings,  and  shake  them  as  a 
Colley   would  a  whitteret.     I    have  a  son    at 
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erikge  I  mean  to  make  a  light  o^ — to  hold 
the  stilts  of  the  gospel  plough ;  and  if  he  root 
DOC  out  the  weeds  and  couch  of  error  with  the 
well-shod  coulter  of  right  doctrine.  Til  drag  him 
from  between  the  trams,  and  set  him  to  Wilkie*s 
inm  swinger  in  Glenmore  Holme.** 

**  Ha  weel  callants,**  quoth  the  commissary  to 
Vamock  and  Fuller  as  they  entered,  '*  you  two 
remind  me  of  David  and  Jonathan ;  it's  refresh- 
ing to  see  such  friendship  in  youths.*' 

^  Yes,  we  have  ipent  our  patrimony  together ; 
why  should  not  we  the  inheritance  that  leaves 
repentance,  in  the  same  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  repentance, — that  sort  of  sorrow  that 
weeps  there's  no  more  of  it." 

•*  I  know  not  one  more  bitter  or  sincere," 
quoth  Fuller.  **  That  sort  of  regret  betokens  a 
nd  catalogue  of  evils, — want  of  power  to  go  on 
with  them,  and  nothing  but  time  to  think  of 
them  too.  It's  like  the  endurance  of  lasting 
thirst,  with  a  fountain  dripping  at  your  lug,  but 
one  vou  can  never  reach." 

^*  I  don't  know  whether  misconduct  or  misfor- 
tune, be  the  more  favourable  for  reflection  and 
sentiment.  In  evils  brought  on  by  one's  own 
doing,"  said  he  who  could  turn  them  to  account, 
**  there's  always  a  wholesome  mixture  of  railing 
at  the  Controller  of  events  :  whereas  in  bad  luck 
or  affliction,  there's  an  inclination  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  His  will." 

**  Yes,  we  don't  like  to  have  it  rest  on  our- 


selves:  thai  rt  was  our  own  fault,  or  our  own 
doing,  when  we  are  so  litile  convinced  of  our 
error;  we  only  complain  that  we  can't  go  th** 

"  But  that  must  be  fine  piety,  that  bears  afflio- 
tion  it  had  no  hand  in,  and  prays  that  He  who 
sent  it  would  sanctify  all  His  dispensations  to 
our  use,"  quoth  he  who  could  turn  them  to  his 
own. 

"  We  who  have  laboured,  however,  to  bring 
them  upon  ourselves,"  said  Varnock,  "  have  a 
double  reason  to  revile  and  complain, — we  have 
ourselves  to  thank,  and  no  one  to  vent  our  gra- 
titude upon.  One  can't  gratify  one's  angry  will 
upon  oneself  for  doing  wrong,  by  giving  the 
offending  hand  pain.  Having  then  anger  and 
no  object  to  vent  it  on,  with  the  additional 
motive  of  the  avenger  being  the  culprit,  no 
wonder  there's  such  difficulty  of  reconciliation." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  pray 
to  Providence  to  amend  your  motive  by  sending 
a  few  wholesome  chastisements  for  you  to  bear, 
not  of  your  own  bringing." 

"I'd  rather  have  an  annuity,"  said  he  who 
could  do  something  with  it. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  got  lor  Glenfallocb 
^250  for  a  good  eight-hundred  a  year,  and  a 
little  mortgage,  and  a  commission  to  be  shot  at? 
When  a  sharp  campaign  would  bring  a  long 
annuity  to  a  year's  purch>ise  may  it  not  be  a  good 
bargain  T' 
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Fuller  Mw  the  sentiment  mount  the  coante- 
nance  of  Jacob,  like  benevolence  mantling  that 
of  a  patriot  as  he  justifies  a  tax  on  com,  that 
he  sorrowed  deeply  at  not  knowing  it's  incum- 
bent before  he  made  the  transfer,  as  did  Vamock 
that  he  had  it  not  to  make  again. 

Glenblloch  then,  with  some  address,  hintpd 
to  Jacob  that  the  deeds  were  not  good,  and  that 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  deal  for  his  own  benefit  and 
theirs  too,  he  would  come  and  sup  with  them 
and  talk  of  terms. 

The  commissariat  declared  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  want  of  punctuality. 

*^  I  saw  he  was  the  man  for  us,  when  he 
paralleled  us  from  the  Old  Testament.  If  we 
make  him  not  a  David  and  Ullyn  an  Uriah." 

*^Hnsh,**  quoth  Fuller,  afraid  to  hear  whispered 
what  his  heart  conceived. 

As  there  was  to  be  a  feast  of  interesting  dis- 
course after  that  of  the  body,  the  hour  of  supper 
was  early,  and  at  nine,  the  welsh-rabbits  and 
oysters  were  on  the  table  when  Varnish  entered. 
As  we  have  said,  Jacob  had  a  disposition  for 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  an  eye  to  business;  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  barfi^ins  for  horses 
and  cattle,  after  deep  draughts  which  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  ur^e  a  sale. 

There  was  a  fund  of  ready  wit  and  comical 
discourse  in  the  contractor, — a  flow  of  spirits 
and  jest  that  made  him  alike  the  companion  of 


the  young  and  gay,  or  the  grave  and  elderly. 
He  had  anecdote  tor  each,  and  enjoyed  no  less 
the  agreeable  discourse  of  the  host  than  the  good 
things  of  his  board.  Those,  too,  he  had  come  to 
sup  with,  were  men  thut  suited  his  character. 
While  in  the  army,  they  did  not  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  free  liviiig,  for  with  them  there 
was  an  evident  purpose  in  view,  and  there  was 
in  them  a  force  of  character  blended  with  ample 
ease  of  principle,  capable  of  action,  and  useful 
where  nerve  of  hand  and  vigour  of  design  were 
required.  Tliough  they  went  to  the  full  verge 
of  discretion  in  enjoyment,  he  thought  he  saw 
in  them  sufEcienl ambition  to  attain  higher  ends, 
when  there  was  the  chance  of  distinction  in 
action.  They  were  geniiemen  too,  of  birth  and 
college  breeding,  with  no  symploms  of  need  in 
them,  which  is  often  a  great  drawback  upon 
sympathy  in  others,  as  well  as  satisfaction  in 
themselves.  So,  as  there  was  safety  in  the 
proffer,  Varnish  declared  that  he  would  rejoice 
in  advancing  their  views,  if  there  were  anything 
in  his  small  way  he  could  do. 

"  The  great  value  of  assistance  in  the  worlds 
you  may  depend,  is  where  it  is  mutual, — that  is, 
the  twice  blessed  of  charity  helping  the  object* 
and  yielding  service  to  the  helper.  It's  a  pity 
well-doing  should  be  crippled  in  its  operations  ; 
but  where  help  is  lent,  it  doesn't  work  the  worse 
with  ample  assurance  of  a  good  returning  hand." 
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^  That  will  last  the  longest ;  when  the  reci- 
procity is  all  on  one  side,  the  good  is  generallj 
on  neither,''  said  he  whose  contracts  paid  them 
who  gave^  as  well  as  him  who  took  them. 
**  Whenever  good  ensues  fix>m  assistance,  if  it 
do  not  recoil  to  the  assister,  'tis  like  the  evil  of 
the  ni-doer,  which,  if  it  do  not  come  back  to 
him,  has  been  innocent  mischief  enough.  The 
very  contemplation  of  a  service  working  well  is 
a  j^orious  gratification  to  a  Christian,  of  a  good 
way  of  thinking/* 

^Though  the  best  charity  generally  is  that 
whidi  a  man  does  himself,"  qaoth  Vamock. 

'*  At  least,  it  is  generally  made  the  best  use 
of;  there's  more  display  of  disinterestedness  in 
it.  The  world  is  not  so  liable  to  question  your 
motives,  and  scandalize  either  your  ostentation 
or  selfishness,  in  giving  alms  to  gain  credit  for 
liberality  where  you  have  none ;  and  the  world 
forgives  that  sort  of  bounty  the  quicker  too.*^ 

**  And  so  does  the  object !" 

^You^re  right,  lad;  I  find  I  am  the  only 
object  I  can  bear  to  owe  an  obligation  to.  The 
debt  felt  in  doing  one's  self  a  good  turn,  is  never 
lessened  by  any  desire  to  return  it.  There's 
interest  in  the  principle  sunk,  and  no  security 
needed." 

^^  If  honest,  it  can  afford  to  be  so ;  if  dis- 
honest, why  there  need  be  no  complaint.** 

**  How  came  you  to  make  such  a  bad  swap  of 


your  fallier's  inlieritance,  you  rip?"  qiioth  Var- 
nish playfully,  mingling  business  with  enjoy- 
ment, (o  enliance  both. 

"  To  make  the  niffer  of  one  still  belter,"  re- 
plied Glenfallocli,  with  a  meaning  look ;  then,  to 
change  the  subject  for  a  little,  till  it  might  conie 
with  equal  pertinence,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion  upon  the  society  they  had  in  the  regimenU 
attached  to  the  garrison. 

Though  discourse  commence  upon  objects  of 
the  dearest  Interest  to  ua  now  and  hereafter,  it 
will  as  speedily  lead  to  scandal,  if  there  be  any 
going,  as  if  it  b^an  with  the  weather  and 
tilings  in  general.  From  the  colonel  to  his  lady, 
and  from  her  to  their  daughter,  thence  to  bee 
suitors,  and  from  ihence  the  conversation  took 
notice  of  O' Regan. 

"  I  would  advise  Maurice  to  make  a  reversion 
of  that  estate  of  his  in  Connaught,  as  you  have 
done,"  quoth  Varnish;  "tor  by  this  time  he 
must  have  mortgaged  it  nine  farrow," 

*'  He  might  lose  his  status  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  society." 

"  Not  an  atom;  it  would  be  as  substantial  a 
guarantee  for  him  as  a  gentleman,  and  man  of 
honour  and  reputation,  as  if  it  really  existed. 
It  is  but  an  encumbered  idea  now;  it  would  be 
a  free  fancy  then,  to  which  he  could  give  full 
play.  I  once  knew  a  similar  character,  and  was 
at  the  wake  of  his  wife  when  she  died ;  she  died 


8  natural  death,  but  a  great  part  of  hh  ftmily 
did  not  8o  die.  For  the  occasion,  nothing  coold 
exceed  the  comeliness  of  the  widower's  grief,  or 
our  justice  to  her  memory,  in  the  wake;  she 
hadn't  a  virtue  we  didn't  pledgeiagain,  and  not 
one  her  relict  did  not  amply  bewail.  l*he  man's 
grief  was  as  sincere  and  real  as  our  revel  was. 
There  wasn't  a  merit  in  a  wife  or  companion  we 
didn't  do  credit  to,  dwell  upon,  eulogize,  and  do' 
credit  to  again  ;  we  had  a  poet  who  did  her  im- 
mortal honour  in  verse — a  monody,  that  drew 
tears  from  the  bereaved  one,  and  dire  draughts 
fixmi  the  bowl.  The  coffin,  still  and  sombre,  was 
in  a  convenient  place  in  the  room,  elegantly 
decorated  with  due  trappings.  The  longer  we 
caroused,  the  more  bitter  became  our  grief  and 
thu^t,  and  the  relict*s  sorrow,  till  at  length  we 
would  have  a  look,  a  parting  look,  at  the  de- 
ceased, as  none  of  us  knew  her.  The  coffin  was 
nncovered — the  screws  undone — the  lid  raised — 
the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  widower  got  louder — 
oflF  went  the  winding  sheet — but  d — d  a  soul 
was  there  !'* 

^  No,  I  should  think  not;  but  there  was  a 
body?" 

♦•  Deevil  a  ane.** 

^  What !  neither  body  nor  soul  after  all  that 
wassail  and  wailing  ?" 

'*  Not  the  ghost  of  either." 

^  Not  so  much  as  the  ashes  ?" 
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"  Not  even  the  wraith.' 

"  Then  had  the  body  been  carried  o 

"  Not  an  atom  of  it." 

"  Had  there  been  no  body  ? 

"  Nor  soul  ^ther,  nor  ever  had — all  a  fancy. 
The  man  never  had  a  wife  nor  family  either,  but 
he  thou<;ht  it  interesting  (o  have  both;  so  ac- 
cordingly he  got  married  to  an  amiable  lady  of 
the  age  of  seventeen— quite  romantic— had  a 
fine  family  ;  them  he  destroyed  all  in  a  confla- 
gration. He  talked  of  them  so  long,  that  he 
could  not  live  wiihout  them,  till  at  last  he 
disposed  of  them  to  obtain  sympathy,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  wife  would  die  a  natural 
death ;  we  were  at  the  wake ;  and  at  last  he 
believed  as  clearly  in  their  having  existed  as  we 
did." 

"  What  did  you  do,  then,  in  such  a  sad  di- 
lemma?" quoth  Varnoclc. 

"  Providence  took  pity  on  us;  and  lent  us 
the  wherewithal  to  make  a  complete  funeral. 
We  renewed  our  revel ;  and  taking  a  mighty  pull 
at  the  decanter — after  such  a  shock  to  bis  feel- 
ings— down  he  fell  in  a  fil,  and  never  breathed 
again  !" 

"  What !  the  lamenting  widower  himselfafibrd 
you  his  body  as  a  real  corpse.  That's  a  man 
should  never  wake  without  an  object," 

"  Was  a  corpse  himself.  It  was  like  a  special 
dispensation.     They  rolled  bim  in  the  sheet  his 
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wife  siioold  have  been  in,  lugged  him  in  the 
coffin,  and,  wise-like,  began  the  wake  anew.  So 
would  it  be  with  O' Regan's  estate  in  Connaught ; 
it  is  as  much  incorporated  with  Maurice's  exis- 
tence now,  as  it  was  with  his  imagination  at 
first." 

*'  Ton  have  been  long  acquainted  with  Sey- 
ton  V  said  Glenfidloch,  putting,  as  it  were,  a 
pertinent  postscript  to  the  body  of  the  conversa-* 
don. 

**  For  a  number  of  years,**  replied  he,  who 
could  wail  with  the  happy,  and  lament  with  all 
creation,  if  it  were  expedient  to  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  man  of  business.  *^  Pretty  woman  his 
wife/' 

"  And  of  a  good  family,  I  believe,  whatever 
they  may  say." 

^^  I  have  myself  no  doubt  of  that;  and  from 
himself,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he's  of  no 
mean  one  either,^  said  he  who  meant  to  tower 
above  the  obscurity  of  his  own. 

**  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Glenrallocli ;  **  and  I 
believe  a  fine  estate  *tween  the  fangs  of  govern- 
ment and  his  heirs." 

**  Aye,  and  a  better  reversion  might  be  made 
of  it  than  was  made  of  Glenfalloch,  if  one  could 
go  about  it,"  quoth  Vamock. 

*'  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  These  chil- 
dren will  come  in  for  it,  if  they  live." 

*^  Questionable ;  their  legitimacy  is  sufficiently 
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to  be  called  in  doubt.  If  he  were  lo  (a]I  sud- 
denly, Iliere  would  be  difficulty  in  proving  his 
identity.  I'lie  stamp  of  deep  treason  is  on  his 
forehead." 

"  1  have  had  reason  to  suppose  that." 

"  There's  more  in  his  offence  than  dare  be 
thought  on,  and  can  never  be  atoned  for  in  his 
lifetime,  at  any  rate;  there's  both  blood  and 
rebellion  on  him," 

"  What  a  chance  now  of  purchasing  a  rever- 
sion like  that!  one  might  get  it  cheap,"  qiioth 
Varnock, 

"  How  ?"  asked  he,  who  would  traffic  with 
Ananias  the  priest,  Judas  Iscariot,  or  Knox  the 
anatomist;  "  wonld  he  sell  his  right  for  behoof 
of  his  children?" 

"  He  has  none  to  sell ;  he  has  no  right  while 
alive,"  said  he  who  expected  to  have  one  when 
he  died ;  "  when  he's  gone  it  mayn't  be  liable; 
they  may  have  none.  It  hath  a  dozen  chances 
to  revert  to  the  other  family,  who  are  its  pre- 
sumptive heirs,  and  loyal  to  the  spine.  They 
might  listen  to  such  a  proffer;  indeed,  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would ;  letting  the  doubts  of  these 
born  lately  go  into  the  scale  to  lessen  the  price  ' 
of  course." 

"  Let  me  see — how?"  said  he,  who  waJled 
without  a  corpse  till  one  was  made ;  "  say  he 
give  up  all  Interest  in  the  inheritance,  t^dng 
llie  cliaiice  of  ever  getting  it." 
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^To  make  the  matter  reasonable^  say  it  is 
sold  ibr  a  sum  \  so  much  to  be  paid  at  his  death, 
without  legitimate  issue ;  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  purchaser's  gaining  legal  possession  of  the 
property." 

^  Aye,  there  would  be  sometliing  in  that ;  but 
would  the  heirs  be  willing  to  listen  to  terms  ?** 

^  Pledge  you  my  soul  they  would.'^ 

Then  followed  a  conversation  pregnant  with 
meaning.  The  grandeur  of  a  large  possession, 
deeply  asingled  with  the  history  of  his  country, 
floated  in  Jacob's  brain.  They  pledged  and 
vowed  lasting  onion  and  secrecy.  Glenfalloch 
owned  himself  to  him,  and  revealed  the  name 
and  history  of  Seyton.  The  thing  was  too  great 
for  immediate  settling ;  but  Jacob  gave  assurance 
of  a  willing  ear  to  the  proffers  of  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive of  Glenullyn.  Money  would  not  be 
wanting — no^  nor  sparing  either — in  such  a 
cause ;  seeing  tliere  were  honour  and  secrecy,  the 
necessary  means  would  not  be  backward.  Jacob 
had  a  son  of  the  right  breed  training  at  college — 
one  who  had  the  worldly  wisdom  of  antiquity  on 
juvenile  shoulders ;  who,  as  Jacob  said,  had  the 
best  idea  of  blending  the  three  covenants  in  one 
unison  and  harmony,  ever  twined  llepenting  and 

•  Hope  with  a  stipend — whom  he  had  the  ambition 

•  of  making  a  great  man.    How  splendidly  would 
i:  this  achieve  it ! 

**  Now,  if  we  had  a  Joab  as  a  merciful  instru- 
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meat  to  work  out  the  mysterious  decrees  of  Fate, 
to  the  attainment  of  this  fair  Bathsheba,  we'll 
have  frays  for  the  exercise  of  his  loyalty  and 
patriotism ;  already  there  is  the  sough  of  war,^^ 
said  Varnock,  as  they  prepared  for  bed. 

*^  Oh,  I  feel  as  much  at  ease,  having  the  same 
interest  in  this  attainted  possession  as  that  com- 
misseriat  has,  as  if  I  had  entrusted  my  soul  to 
the  keeping  of  a  good  going  priest.  There^s 
assurance  of  safety  and  good  luck  in  being  in 
union  with  a  man  who  is  about  to  contract  for 
gunpowder  to  the  army.  Depend  on^t,  there 
will  be  a  sequestration  of  good  fortune  in  the 
cause.  There's  the  root  of  the  matter  in  that 
contractor,  and  he  has  sent  his  son  to  study 
divinity  for  us  all." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANQTHSa  IMPORTANT  CUAHACTEE  APHKAEft — AS  EPOCH  IN 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CORPORAL  PROWKt;  ONE  MORE  TEE- 
BIBLE  tn  THAT  OF  THE  MAJOR. 

A  FEW  years  after  the  coDTenation  we  have  re- 
lated io  the  foregoing  chapter  had  taken  place, 
Sejton  and  his  fomily  aoooropanied  the  regi- 
ment to  Ireland.  Seyton  was  stationed  for  some 
time  at  a  town  about  seventy  miles  from  Dublm, 
and  while  there  became  intimate  with  a  worthy 
baronet)  a  gentleman  with  an  English  name  and 
an  Irish  estate.  At  the  house  of  this  hospitable 
baronet  the  officers  were  almost  daily  guests, 
and  Sevton  and  Sir  Herbert  Swan  became  in- 
timate  friends. 

While  the  company  was  stationed  there,  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Herbert,  of  the  name  of  Belled- 
ford,  an  officer  of  dragoons,  came  to  reside  with 
his  uncle.  As  he  had  been  bred  at  Cambridge, 
he  had  a  refined  taste  and  very  elegant  man- 
ners. Though  an  excellent  scholar,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  more  accomplishments  than  those 
of  handling  the  pen  and  silver  fork.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  noble  family  in  England,  and  lieu- 
tenant of  a  crack  regiment  of  dragoons.  Agree- 
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able  ill  conversalion,  elegant  in  address,  band- 
some  in  person,  bold  and  open  in  dispoeitioii, 
he  bail  a  better  cbance  wiih  Miss  Hamiltoo  and 
other  ladies,  than  Ensign  O' Regan,  with  his  poor 
estate  and  rich  brogue,  even  in  the  country 
wherein  that  estate  had  the  best  right  to  exist. 

With  the  gaiety  of  his  years  and  rank,  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  profession,  there  was  a  tinge  of 
seriousness,  or  interesting  melancholy,  which  set 
off  and  enhanced  greatly  the  brilhant  wit  and 
easy  manners  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  elegant 
scholar,  which  with  ladies  of  refined  sentiment 
and  litde  dowry,  commended  fiellesford  to  their 
esteem  more  than  his  curly  hair  and  fashionable 
name.  He  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  Major  < 
Seyton, of  whose  regard  he  was  deservedly  proud. 
The  major,  no  mean  jndge  or  common  observer, 
be^an  to  esteem  him  for  more  sterling  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  than  those  admirers  who 
preferred  him  to  Ensign  O'Kegan  looked  upon 
him  as  possessing, 

Bellesford  was  ambitious  of  the  good  opinioo 
of  the  major,  and  seemed  by  no  means  carefiU 
to  conceal  it.  It  was  interesting  to  see  a  youth 
of  Bellesford's  years,  habits,  rank,  and  pro- 
spects, leaving  or  feeling  indifferent  to  the  gaie- 
ties and  enticements  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  in  a  manner  assailed,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  more  staid  habits  and  converea- 
tion  of  the  veteran. 
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There  was  from  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance an  extraordinary  unison  of  opinion, 
of  taste  and  feeling;  and  the  major  rejoiced  that 
he  had  found  a  companion  so  suited  to  him  in 
principle  and  sentiment,  and  Mrs.  Seyton  for 
awhile  partook  of  the  feeling  of  her  husband. 
She  recommended  Mi<(s  Hamilton,  now  a  lady 
of  mature  discernment,  to  him,  and  he  seemed 
so  much  pleased  with  the  proposal,  that  he  made 
Mrs.  Seyton  his  intercessor,  and  she  carried  on 
a  little  courtship  between  them,  and  daily  com- 
inunicated  the  progress  of  her  suit,  till  she  really 
became^as  interested  in  the  matter  as  the  parties 
were  themselves.  So  pleased  were  they  in  such 
*  an  innocent  and  flattering  occupation,  that  their 
ooQTerse  upon  it  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse. 

**  This  lieutenant  seems  to  turn  the  kittle 
brains  of  the  lassies  here,"  said  Jacob  Varnish  to 
Vamock,  sitting  down,  as  they  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  doing,  in  Glenfalloch's  apartment  after  the 
duties  of  the  day.  *^  Maurice  O*  Regan  may  spread 
his  wings  and  flee  up.  His  Connaught  farms 
will  ne*er  do  against  a  cavalry  officer,  with  a 
Iiigfa-bred  name  of  three  elegant  syllables,  and 
lota  of  sentiment  into  the  bargain." 

•*  There's  the  air  and  style  of  a  man  of  family 
in  this  Bellesford.  He*ll  be  a  catch  to  Miss  Ha- 
milton.** 

**  He'll  DO  more  have  her  than  she'll  be  Lady 
O'Regan  of  Connaught."  f  2 
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"  He's  very  much  interested  in  the  progress 
Seyton's  wife  makes  for  him  with  her." 

*^  He  has  got  a  pretty  mediator,  who  renden 
the  intercourse  interesting.  For  example,  I  have 
no  zeal  for  inebriation,  but  there  is  in  this  Bur^ 
gundy  of  Glenfalloch's  so  much  fragrance  and 
beauty,  that  I  court  on  for  sake  of  the  nego- 
tiator 'tween  my  brains  and  oblivion,  till  Tm  in 
the  slough  of  forgetfulness  in  the  courtship,  and 
never  dream  of  the  bride,  till  Fm  spliced  and 
in  the  nuptial  bed — aneath  the  table/^ 

"  They  say  this  Bellesford  and  she  are  re- 
lated." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder. — Cousins  I've  heardi 
once  removed." 

'^  If  so,  then  may  we  have  cause  to  wail,""  said 
he  who  had  such  a  delicate  notion  of  repenting. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  consanguinity," 
quoth  he  who  had  as  refined  a  notion  of  turning 
even  repentance  to  good  account ;  *'  I  am  mudi 
inclined  to  give  that  rumour  credit ;  Seyton 
and  he  were  hail-fellows-well-met  at  their  intro- 
duction." 

"  Then  the  more  have  we  to  fear,''  said  be 
who  feared  ill  less  than  he  feared  the  lack  of 
opportunity  of  enacting  it  on  some  scale. 

"  I  don't  see  quite  clearly  that  we  need  fear 
so  much  either.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  an  assu- 
rance of  higher  aid  having  power  to  remove 
mountains,  I  don't  see  that  we  need  care  whether 
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the  moontain  be  Tintock  or  the  Himalayah ; 
thej  are  each  alike  impossible  to  us,  and  equally 
SHj  to  Him  on  whose  aid  we  rely.  If  they  are 
of  the  same  fiimily,  it  only  confirms  our  belief  in 
the  reality  of  their  union; — that  I  never  doubted. 
She's  no  trull,  though  he  were  the  real  Pre- 
tender himself,  that's  clear.  What  then?  It 
proves  their  rank ;  we  never  doubted  that  either, 
or  its  influence. 

^  Yet  she  seems  to  get  a  little  intolerant  of 
Bdlesford's  presence.^ 

^  Yes,  he  withdraws  from  her  the  attentions 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  has  hitherto  been 
all;  for  after  all  she  is  essentially  domestic,^  said 
he  who  was  essentially  politic.  Bellesford  and 
Seyton  are  inseparable.^* 

"  No  signs  of  any  more  family.^ 

^  No,  thank  God !  that  fountain  of  our  anx- 
iety seems  sealed." 

^  Oh,  if  there  were  a  plague  to  smite  all  bas- 
tards T 

**  Depute  you  destroying  angel,  youM  know 
whose  door  to  pass,"  said  he  who  had  a  nice  no- 
tion of  whose  he  should  call  at  in  life. 

^  How  the  scandal  of  her  marriage  has  blown 

offr 

^  Yes  ;  you  see  some  who  were  most  fierce  in 
their  sentiments  have  turned  out  themselves  to 
be  what  they  would  have  cut  her  for  being  sus- 
pected to  be.     When  they  shew  the  reality  of 
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what  they'd  have  her  suffec  merely  for  the  sus- 
picion of,  they'll  have  as  much  hand  in  the  ea- 
durance  as  lliey  would  inele  it  lo  an  unfortu- 
nate sister.  That's  the  great  evil  in  persecu- 
tions ;  when  they  who  denounced  their  neigb- 
bours  prove  themselves  but  black  sheep  they 
withdraw  the  evil  and  its  load  from  them  on 
whose  shoulders  tl«?y  heaped  it,  and  take  itj 
with  something  more,  on  their  own. 

"  To  shew  a  want  of  charity  is  safe,  so  long  as 
you  are  above  every  oilier  want;  but  it  will  be 
DO  recommendation  to  a.  "  beggar's  petition," 
sliould  you  come  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
one.  When  they  who  cry  shame  on  their  bel- 
ters, prove  in  the  lon^r  run  a  scandal  themselves, 
the  burning  shame  becomes  a  blaze  to  scorch 
themselves.  I  must  own  that  1  ini^ht  be  the 
first  to  cry  fire  if  I  wished  lo  do  a  piece  of  ar^ 
son,  and  maybe  hurl  vengeance  at  a  vagabond'! 
doing  it  in  a  scaly  sort  of  style ;  but  it  would 
be  in  a  case  of  genuine  expedience,"  continued 
be  who  would  not  countenance  evil  unless  good 
were  to  come  of  it.  "So  if  these  sluts  had  kept 
up  the  colours  ot  liieir  reformation,  they  might 
havesqueaked  "harlot"  in  safety,  and  tossed  their 
heads  as  if  their  curls  had  been  their  own.  It's 
of  no  use  for  delicate  temperance  to  cry  shame 
upon  all  wholesome  refresiuneni,  when  it  keept 
a  poorie  in  a  snug  nook  ayont  the  bed,  for  pri- 
vate use.      People  should  aye  be  scanty  in  Lhoic 
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yrmgemnce  on  those  evil  abominations  that  most 

ctnly  beset  themtelves.      It*s  best    to    enlist 

ifinpadiy    on  the  side  of   weakneo,   to  gain 

wome  palliation  or  at  least  the  desire  to  extenuate 

the  bit  fiiolts  we  cannot  hide;  and  those  that 

bdong  to  Tirtue  would  take  a   thicker  mantle 

to    cover     them    than     those    of   any    other 

dass;    for  the  wish  to   play  the  slut,  or    to 

slake  the  thirst  that  slaking  begets,  is  always 

present.     And  now  when  the  accused  begins  to 

shew  that  she  has  been  ill  used,  and  they  who 

abjtnred  her  turn  out  the  remnant  of  what  they'd 

■ake  her  the  swatch  of,  they  have  not  only  the 

weight  of  their  own  wrath  to  bear,  unloading 

the  heed  they  heaped  it  on ;   but  they  have  the 

mis — &ith  the  greybeards,  the  very  puncheons 

of  wrath  poured  upon  their  own.     The  former 

aoeosed  has  pity  for  ill  usage,  while  they  hare  the 

kss  quarter  to  expect.'^ 

^  She  always  looked  upon  the  great  anxiety 
they  felt  to  cut  her  as  if  she  really  pitied  them 
from  her  heart^ 

^  She  was  conscious  of  better  blood  herself, 
sod  sought  no  gentility  by  suing  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  Seyton  did  right  to  make  no 
braggart  or  fighting  matter  of  it.  As  he  can't 
make  much  noise  for  his  own  sake,  he  keeps  his 
tongue  between  his  teeth.^ 

**  Should  this  daughter  of  his  survive  the  son, 
how  would  she  stand  in  relation  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  Glenulljm  ?* 
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"  Aiblins  come  in  for  the  hypothic;  but  there's 
always  a  melancholy  fatality  i-uds  in  families 
that  leave  not  the  couple;  if  one  decline,"  said  he 
whose  judgment  rarely  failetl  in  slots  and  wetbere 
— "  the  other  proves  consumption  to  be  either 
infectious  or  hereditary." 

"  Any  further  proposals  of  mortgage  on  the 
Connaught  entail  ? ' 

"  I  expect  every  preference  shewn  rae.  Mau- 
rice made  me  the  present  of  some  elegant  pot- 
teen,  and  has  been  sounding  my  praise  wherever 
the  sound  will  echo. — '  Timeo  Danaoa,'  as  our 
Mike  says  at  college;  which  means,  1  fear  the 
gled  whistling," 

"  Why  not  train  your  son  up  for  the  bar, 
seeing  you  have  an  estate  for  him  ?" 

"  In  case  he  lose  it,"  said  he  who  had  gained  it 
by  law,  "  Man  should  have  a  profession  wherein 
conscience  can  play  to  keep  &n  estate,  seeing  it's 
not  always  to  be  got  with  one.  Properly  which 
has  been  got  by  devotion  to  llie  world,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  securing  an  inheritance  which 
cannot  be  sequestered. — I  have  always  intended 
him  for  the  service  of  the  Church,"  added  he, 
who  was  himself  in  the  service  of  havoc. 

"  la  he  of  a  serious  turn  ?" 

"Thorough-bred.  And  it  has  always  been 
my  ambition  lo  have  a  son  in  the  Church." 

"  Sapping  ihe  foundations  thereof  The  least 
he  can  do  is  to  mend  the  broken  slates,"  quoth 
Varnock  to  himself. 
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*^  He's  none  of  joar  ne'eiwio- wells — bat  always 
did  bis  motber^s  bidding—never  took  up  with 
tbe  iU-star^dy  or  tbe  ill-bred,  that  would  infect  a 
whole  flock.  I  don't  mean  to  keep  a  dog  and 
bark  myself;  I'll  have  a  chaplain  of  my  own,  in 
my  own  &mily,  if  I  build  the  kirk  myself;  and 
have  the  call  in  my  own  hands." 

^  Have  the  call  first,  to  make  the  election 


sure." 


**  Michael  is  regularly  built  for  it,"  continued 
Jacob,  warming  with  the  subject  and  the 
brandy.  **  He  was  always  a  peace-maker, — at 
least  a  peace  keeper ;  he  never  would  fight,  but 
kept  clear  of  broil  and  battle." 

^  Well  calculated  to  speak  peace  to  others ; 
tbe  genius  of  the  profession  is  to  speak  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  man." 

«« He  was  always  careful  of  his  own  ;  he 
saved  aught  he  got,  and  let  others  spend ;  so, 
while  they  had  nothing,  he  had  plenty  stowed 
up ;  and  when  they  had  ealen  their  cake,  he  eat, 
and  had  his  cake  too.** 

'*  That's  the  man  to  husband  grace.'" 

'^  While  others  got  into  squabbles,  he  had  the 
knack  of  steering  clear;  always  got  the  better  in 
any  scrapes  he  was  in  ;  and  when  he  wished  to  get 
over  any  one,  there  was  no  danger  of  him." 

*'  Just  the  fellow  to  tackle  Antichrist." 

*^  If  he  betted,  he  was  sure,  whether  he  gained 
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or  not,  never  to  lose.  In  swaps  and  dealing  he 
made  tlie  neatest  bargains.  If  I  wanted  to  get 
a  poney  off  my  hand,  I  had  but  to  clap  him  on 
its  back,  even  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
and  pack  him  off  lo  Lanark  or  Uuf^len  Fair, 
antl  back  he'd  come  wi'  a  Clydesdale  mare,  or 
Galloway  naif;,  that  would  carry  me  to  the  back 
of  beyond  with  as  much  ease  as  a  doctor  woald 
an  heir  to  Abraham's  bosom." 

*'  Useful  endowments  thon^fh." 

'  No  one  could  ever  find  him  out  in  a  fault 
either.  He'd  sleeve  the  head,  when  others  got  to 
the  cart's  tail — and  he  can  lake  his  friends  off 
behind  their  back.  Just  the  tightest  you  ever 
saw." 

"  Wiih  all  these  acquirements,  no  fears  of 
Church  censure." 

"  Na — nae  danger  o'  his  breaking  down  in 
the  training — he'd  jook  the  repenting  stool, 
even  if  he  did  stent  the  graith.  Law  may  be  a 
fine  field,  but  there's  no  conscience  in't.  The 
teinds  are  the  thack  and  rape  for  one  of  the 
right  breed)  with  a  sure  call  eked  to  his  license." 

It  was  very  true,  as  above  hinted,  that  some 
change  had  come  over  Mrs,  Seylon's  opinions  of 
Beilesford,  and  her  manner  towards  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  something  she  per- 
ceived in  him  less  estimable  than  her  more 
liberal-feeling  husband  noticed  or  discovercd. 
BeUesford  observed   this  declension  of  respect 
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on  the  pan  of  his  friend's  wifr,  bui  took  little 
pains  either  to  remove  or  qualify  it.  SI* 
did  not  trrat  litm  with  ratdovst.  though  com- 
plimetits  became  rare  and  di&lanL  She  bfgan 
to  lake  les!  interest  in  hie  iuit  with  Miaa  H*- 
niiltoo,  and  he  in  like  manner  appeare<l  also  to 
decUac  in  leaL  Attentions  became  formal 
and  reserved,  till  at  lengtli  Mrt.  Seyton  could 
Bcarvelj-  conceal  Iter  ill-hutnour,  or  mlber,  what 
might  be  called  a  ni^Uve  pleasure,  when  alie 
beard  his  name  announced. 

She  accused  him  of  nothing ;  he  was  n  perfect 
gentleman,  and  essentially  a  man  of  honour; 
and  his  character  with  all  others  maintained  im 
rank  ;  but  he  either  withdrew  the  atlentinns  of 
her  husbanrl,  or  she  had  conceived  too  high  an 


ofimton 


of  hini    at    first  :     when    such    exalted 


notions  are  not  maintained  by  deeds  or  dis- 
eoarae,  they  peril  just  esteem  ;  and  he  therrforv 
declined  in  her  opinion. 

Seyton  might  have  hod  reason  to  regret  such 
B  duuige.  as  Ait  friendship  rather  continued 
to  increase  than  diminish.  Though  the  con- 
versations of  her  husband  and  Bellesford  were 
full  of  animation,  interest,  and  intelligence, 
■he  seemed  to  feel  at  his  departure  as  if  she 
were  relieved  from  long  and  wearying  restraint, 
and  would  seem  to  riot  in  the  unreserved  and 
undivided  attentions  and  discourse  of  him  site 
loved.     But  an  incident  now  occurred,  in  which 
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lie  proved  his  friendsliip  and  worth — and  made 
ber  regret  that  she  had  ever  conceived  an 
unjust  opinion  of  him. 

It  wus  about  eight  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Sejion  and  his  regiment  in  Ireland,  early  in 
May,  when  Jane  Lightfoot,  the  nurserj-maid, 
prepared  to  take  tlie  two  children  out  to  walk. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  the  scenery  around  very 
romantic,  and  everything  geemed  inviting  for  a 
long  walk,  which  Jane  was  indulgent  enough  to 
promise  thi'm.  It  was  with  }>aternal  pride  the 
father  kissed  liis  two  children  as  they  were 
brought,  neatly  dressed,  to  him.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  sultry,  and  the  air  thick  and 
heavy,  and  portended  a  storm.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  and  severity  of  action,  is 
the  sulemnity  and  calmness  of  elements  before. 
Though  tliere  were  no  signs  of  immediate  change 
in  the  atmosphere  to  prevent  their  walking  out, 
yet  the  father  clasped  his  children,  as  if  he 
heard  the  hollow  moan  of  something  direful, — 
not  the  less  terrible,  because  having  in  his  mind 
no  distinct  object  of  alarm. 

At  the  end  of  the  town,  on  the  high  road,  off 
which  a  path  led  to  a  wild  and  romantic  wood, 
were  stationed  Corporal  Uric  and  Serjeant 
Macktniosh,  non-com  missioned  officers  of  Cap- 
tain Belford's  company. 

"  You'll  believe  all  you'll  hear.  Corporal 
Brie,  first  battalion,  and  take  what  you'll  see  by 
hearsay,"  quoth  Serjeant  Dugald  Mackintosh. 
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^  Not  unless  I  read  it  in  the  Gazette ;  and 
tMat  I  don't  mean  to  read  or  look  at  till  I  tee 
my  own  name  in  it.^ 

••  llien,  ecot,  you'll  wail  a  while — that  you 
will;  for  if  you'll  never  carry  a  gun  till  you 
learn  to  shoot,  diel  a  soul  will  you  send  a  slug 
through,  while  there  are  acres  in  Connaught, 
and  water  in  the  Shannon.  But,  'faith,  you*re 
right  not  to  believe  what  youll  no  credit — nor  I 
either,  while  Fm  seijeant  of  the  second  battalion, 
and  full  nephew  to  Donald  Dabitin,  who  was 
hang  at  the  Grassmarket." 

**  Are  you  any  thing  like  your  uncle?" 

^  Not  in  luck  ;  and  he  was  fonder  of  sheep 
than  of  forage." 

"  Did  he  ever  deal  with  our  commissary  'jT 

^*  I  have  no  doubt  but  Jacob  dealt  with  him, 
which  was  a  wee  different  from  Donald  dealing 
with  Jacob.  When  you  dealt  for  cattle  with 
him,  you  spiered  his  price ;  when  he  dealt  with 
you,  he  got  them  first,  and  rarely  asked  the 
price  after.  There  never  was  a  more  liberal 
dealing  man  than  Donald  Dabitin — he  neither 
asked  price  nor  receipt." 

*'  Did  he  never  run  the  risk  of  paying  twice 
over  T 

^'  Never  but  once,  and  that  was  for  not  paying 
at  all ;  and  then  he  paid  all  accounts,  and  nature's 
too.  No  man  need  fear  paying  twice  over, 
whoMl  never  pay  once.    In  folks'  dealings  there^ll 
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be  two  to  make  the  bargain,  but  in  my  uncle's 
lliere  never  were  any  more  than  himself,  and  it'i 
no  wonder  he  and  his  merchant  agreed  so  well." 
"  Had  they  he  dealt  with  any  cause  to  cotn- 
plain  of  his  payments?" 

'*  He  took  good  care  of  that,  and  never  made 
aoy." 

•'  Oh,  I  see — Donald  was  a  thief," 
'•  Not  at  all,"  said  his  nephew;    "he  never 
ran  away  with  a  bowk,  he  always  drove  ibe  herd 
before  him," 

"  And  they  hanged  bim  for  not  leaving  them 
behind  him." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  sough  o'  war?" 
"  I  think  i  hear  the  water-wraith  ni 
"  It's   tike  the  west  growling;   and  thi 
something   hiding   there.       But    I   mean 
sough  o'  battle." 

"Yes,  they  say  our  commissary  has  lendera 
from  the  voltaic  powder  mills,  and  the  society 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures," 

"  Then  there  will  be  bloody  nosea,  you  may 
depend.  For  where  the  carcasses  are,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered." 

"  Pleasant  fellow,  Varnock — pity  be  hasn't  a 
commission." 

"  Pleasant  but  wrong — he'll  get  a  commission 
this  war — Varnish  has  secured  it.  When  he 
lakes  the  reforming  of  any  one  into  his  serious 
call,  he'll  no  need  fear  to  do  well.  When  there's 
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a  good  anderatanding  with  ProTidence  and  the 
war  office,  there'll  be  little  fear  of  the  working 
of  amendment.'* 

**  Caspar  won*t  complain  of  the  terms,  I  dare 
•ay.- 

**  As  the  laird  said  when  they  wanted  him  to 
mend  the  kirk-yard  dyke,  it*ll  be  time  to  repair 
the  fences  when  the  tenants  complain.  Jacob 
needn't  accuse  his  conscience  of  usury,  when 
Vamock  doesn't  question  the  per  centage  or  the 
discount  either." 

^  When  conscience  pays  the  rate,  there  will 
be  little  fears  of  that  being  jimp  in  the  weight, 
or  scrimpit  in  the  measure;  he*ll  be  as  little 
niggard  of  the  discount,  as  Td  be  of  protesta- 
tions to  the  girl  I  love." 

^  Or  Ensign  0*Began  of  his  leases.  Yes,  the 
conscience  will  rack  in  a  good  cause,  diel  a' 
fears.  How  is*t  that  these  cavalry  will  always 
get  the  best  quarters,  and  all  the  civility, 
wherever  they'll  go?" 

**  Because  they're  least  entitled  to  it.  As  they 
have  horses  to  carry  them,  they've  the  best  bed 
to  lie  in.  So,  tliat  having  least  reason  to  be 
tired,  they  must  have  the  softest  billet.  As  the 
horse  halves  the  danger  with  them,  they  must 
bave  the  whole  of  the  merit ;  and  in  retreat,  as 
they  can  gallop  off  the  field  before  we  can 
shoulder  our  gun,  we  must  cover  the  rear,  and 
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they  are  the  type  of  courage  and  gallantry; 
have  all  the  civility  and  the  admiration  going. 
As  they  have  most  prize  money,  who  are  farthest 
from  danger,  so  have  they  most  fun,  pay,  and 
attention,  u  ho  do  least  for  them." 

Here  they  were  joined  by  another  corporal^  of 
the  name  of  Stuart,  whose  father  had  been  a 
famous  piper  in  his  day. 

"  What  the  deiPs  the  matter  with  you,  Finlay 
Stuart,  you  look  as  if  you'd  be  fey;  cursed  if  yea 
don't!*'  quoth  the  serjeant. 

"I'm  waiting  to  hear  good  news— there's 
something  conceiving  in  fortune's  womb — I've 
had  visions  of  such  good  luck — there  must  be 
something  in  it,"  replied  the  son  of  the  piper. 

*'  The  real  malt  of  good  luck ;  where  wilFt 
come  from  —  eh?  You've  no  cousin  in  the 
Indies— not  a  far  awa  friend  in  America — not  a. 
soul  of  the  name  of  Stuart  who  takes  contracts.^* 

**  I  can  see  nothing  distinctr— but  ecod  I  feel 
as  if  there  were  something  hovering  about  me, 
that  will  tickle  up  the  hinnerlets  of  bad  luck. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  me  every  seven 
years  since  I  came  into  the  world,  and  I'm  now 
entering  my  sixth  tack — I've  a  notion  it'll  be  a 
bright  one.    I  was  born  in  the  first." 

**  That's  a  tack  vou  had  little  hand  in.'* 

**  The  next  I  was  sent  to  school." 

"  That  would  prove  a  bitter  one,"  said  Cor- 
poral Brie. 
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*'  And  not  a  very  productive.  At  iu  comple- 
tion I  nm  away,  and  lilted ;  in  the  next  I  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  began  the 
third  in  a  French  jail ;  the  fourth  I  commenced 
with  a  wife/* 

^*  To  halve  the  comforts,  and  double  the 
troubles." 

^  Yes,  that  was  a  hell  of  a  tack  that,  but  it 
wore  out  too.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  wee 
Fingal  was  born,  and  I  got  two  stripes  to  my 
arm ;  and  oh,  I  have  a  high  presentiment,  that 
this  day  111  enter  upon  a  bright  one  !''  exclaimed 
the  descendant  of  the  piper,  and  man  of  six  eras ; 
and  hastened  on  his  walk  that  he  might  revel  in 
fancy  on  the  unshaped  career  his  excited  imagi- 
nation would  conceive. 

A  short  time  after  the  man  of  six  times  seven 
years  had  passed,  Jane  Lightfoot  approached 
with  Major  Sey ton's  two  children.  Jane  was 
no  common  nursery-maid,  and  had  aspirations 
of  higher  things.  She  felt  her  education  had 
been  neglected,  but  she  did  something  more 
than  bewail  the  want  thereof;  and  Varnock,  who 
had  vast  good-nature  in  many  tilings,  took  an 
interest  in  her  education,  and  began  to  teach 
her. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  love  mingling 
with  instruction,  when  the  pupil  becomes  inter- 
esting in  proportion  to  her  simplicity,  and  the 
awe  due  to  the  master  refines  afiection,  making 
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that  which  youth  in  general  dread  enhance  re- 
gard. The  feelingaof  timid  affection  towards  ihe 
warrior  or  man  of  courage  and  fight,  have  some- 
thing mannal  or  gross  in  them,  when  compared 
with  the  regard  which  the  soul  thirBting  for 
knowledge  hath  to  him  from  whom  it  is  to  come. 
In  Jane.  Varnoclc  had  a  handsome  Rgurei 
youth,  and  some  sentiment:  and  she  in  her  in- 
structor various  quahties,  that  women  of  a  san- 
guine complexion  rejoice  in.  The  subjects  of 
Btudy  were  intere§ting,  and  by  no  means  ab- 
alrnsp ;  she  was  apt  at  instruction,  and  he  had  h 
facility  and  ease  in  instilling  it. 

Little  Seyton,  who  knew  both  the  Higliland 
seijeant  and  the  Irish  corporal,  came  running 
to  them.  The  corporal  took  the  hoy,  and  raid- 
ing him  in  his  arms  as  Hector  his  forerimner 
raised  up  the  young  Astyanax,  bade  Jane  lake 
care  of  him  as  she  hoped  to  have  one  of  her  own; 
and  Jane  replied,  with  facility  and  promptitutle, 
that  she  hoped  not,  till  she  had  a  better  right 
than  she  believed  the  mother  liad  who  brought 
him  into  it. 

That's  a  nice  point  with  women  of  a  belter 
wav  of  thinking,  namely,  their  abjuration  of  the 
misconceived.  It  shews  a  healthful  state  of  mo 
rals,  and  is  presumptive  of  a  steady  reliance  on 
an  ample  possession  thereof.  The  bringing  merit 
into  the  world  is  an  involuntary  act :  the  right  to 
do  30  stamps  the  merit.   Those  above  us  in  rank 
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and  wealth,  may  riot  in  their  fortune  and  all  it 
can  give  them ;  but,  marry  come  up,  if  there  be 
any  flaw  in  their  marriage,  error  in  their  birth, 
or  anticipation  of  any  little  nuptial  ties  in  their 
history,  on  what  a  'vantage  ground  we  stand  I 
It  is  a  mercy  we  have  something  to  put  us  on  a 
footing  with  the  more  favoured;  we  have  as  much 
invulnerability,  immortality,  and  delights  of 
oonsci^ice,  as  they  who  are  as  free  of  cares  and 
need,  as  we  are  from  comfort  and  luxury.  ^  I 
hope  not,"  said  Jane,  *^  till  I  have  a  better  right 
than  she  had  who  brought  him  into  it«"  In 
this,  Jane  was  above  her  mistress — in  her  own 


^*  You  can't  have  a  better, — it*8  as  good  as  your 
mother  had;  and  who  would  say  you  came  forth 
before  the  time  was  up  ?'*  said  Brie 

*^ The  mores  the  pity  her  daughter  should 
have  to  wait  on  them  that  come  into  it  before 
the  time  began,''  said  she  who  would  give  time 
full  play,  and  no  more. 

**Pity  certainly,  4liat  they  who  are  of  the  fiamily 
of  the  Church  should  consort  with  them  who  came 
through  the  roof  of  it.  You  need  not  fear,  the 
priest  will  have  no  need  to  send  in  damages  for  re- 
pairs! You  have  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  that  in- 
heritance your  mother  gave  you.  If  theirs  be  got 
by  a  false  title,  or  claimed  with  no  title  at  all, 
it  will  disgrace  but  them  who  give  it,  — yours  is 
free  and  unencumbered.  Is  it  freehold,  copy- 
hold or  no  hold  at  all,  Jane !" 
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^^  A  freehold,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  at 
will,"  said  she  who  would  be  unwilling  to  give 
it  without. 

*'  Aye,  but  it  may  be  burthened  mightily,** 
said  he,  who  would  take  it  any  way  ;  '*  it  is  but 
a  slender  entail  at  best ;  and  see  you  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  as  free  and  unencumbered  as 
you  got  it.*' 

^^  And  make  you  testator,''  quoth  Jane,  with 
some  wit. 

"  Heir  in  tailzie,  my  dear,"  replied  he,  with 
equal  pertinence.  "  And  we'll  give  Hymen  a 
pepper*corn  rent  of  protest  and  assurance,  in 
token  of  right  of  superiority,  while  Diana  will  lift 
the  rents." 

"  No  fears  of  our  getting  into  arrears,"  said 
she,  continuing  her  walk 

"  Nor  of  her  distraining  us,"  said  Brie.  "  If 
that  estate  be  not  burthened,  it  hath  become  a 
burthen  to  its  owner,  any  how.  The  girl  should 
sell  it,  and  may  be  then  she'll  be  able  to  live  on  it 
as  a  tenant,  which  is  more  than  she  may  be  able 
to  do  while  she  has  no  rent  to  pay  but  to  her- 
self. Curious,  some  people,  while  they've  had  an 
estate,  could  never  keep  out  of  debt ;  and  when 
they  sold  their  lands,  they  have  been  able  to 
live  and  pay  their  rent  too." 

"  That'll  be  more  than  our  Ensign  could  do — 
a  tamn'd  sight." 

"  How  is  it  that  some  people  will  allow  nobody 
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a  right  to  bring  people  into  the  world  but  ihem- 
selves  ? 

'*  Because  they're  no  sure  they  have  the  fight 
themselves ;  or  if  they  be,  they're  no  sure  that 
tbe/n  ha'it  long." 

'^My  unanimous  sentiment  It^s  not  indignation 
and  wrath  against  Mrs.  Seytun,  for  anticipating 
the  right — but  anticipating  them  in  that  right, 
or  in  the  rewards  of  it.*' 

"  That's  it,  faith  is'f 

**  That's  it,  or  I'm  no  son  of  my  father,  and 
that's  more  than  my  mother  would  hear,  though 
she's  dead — long  life  to  her — she  was  a  mother 
to  me  when  I  had  no  father.  I  wonder  the 
major  don't  tell  them  that  in  the  deaf  side  of 
their  heads.'* 

**A11  habit,  Brie — old  habit — he  likes  his 
head  on  his  shoulders,  on  the  auld  plan  —there's 
no  better,  though  it  may  be  a  vulvar  fashion. 
Mrs.  Seyton  will  no  want  any  improvement  on 
it.  That  decapitating  will  have  had  its  day,  Brie, 
when  it  rides  on  the  necks  of  the  people ;  sorry  a 
bit  of  saddle  or  stirrups  will  it  nee<l — nor  bridle 
either,  if  rebellion  or  revolution  gives  it  the  foot 
up. 

'*  How  is't  that  in  these  raids,  when  the  peo- 
ple get  astride  that  naig,  they're  fondest  of  mak- 
ing causeway  of  the  thrapples  of  one  another  f* 

"  In  all  scrambles  among  the  people,  even  of 
their  own,  the  people  always  get  the  least,  unless 
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when  destruction  and  famine  are  scattered,  and 
then  tlie  destroying  angel  generally  passes  over 
the  rich  and  great,  it'll  be  nae  fun  to  be  poor, 
Brie.  Poverty's  sadly  taxed,  as  well  as  ill- 
favoured,  and  when  revolution  deals  her  havoc, 
though  the  people  have  the  deal,  (he  unoffending 
get  the  most  of  it.  It's  a  swatch  of  I  he  way  the 
people  would  rule  if  you  gave  them  the  sway ; 
all  llieir  tyranny  would  be  lavished  on  the  dasa 
they  themselves  belonged  to.  When  we're 
raised  to  sergeants,  we  have  no  charity  to  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  if  we  were  gazetted  the  mom, 
we  would  never  forgive  the  non-com  missioned, 
because  we  belonged  to  that  fraternity.  We  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  poor,  because  our  rations 
are  scarce  ;  but  we  hale  poor  folks  in  our  heart, 
after  all^cursi  if  we  don't." 

"  Yes,  and  1  would  have  only  (hose  people  OO 
a  level  with  me  who  are  above  me.    I  am  all  far 
equality  myself;   but  there  must  be  classes  un-   • 
der  that  I  belong  to." 

"  Hight;  the  test's  downwards  to  where  we 
are;  those  below  us  are  quite  necessary — 
quite," 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  same  as  with  individuals 
when  they're  ill-used ;  they  never  give  those 
who  work  them  the  woe,  a  useful  hint  with 
lead  or  steel,  but  punish  blind  agents,  or  the 
less  offending  descendants  or  connexions  ;  they 
teach  them  manners  who  only  do  as  they  are 
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to  get  their  living.  When  a  roan  luu  no 
more  use  for  bis  workmen,  tbey  who  are  dit* 
miflted,  though  they'd  complain  of  dear  meal  and 
scarce  bread,  set  fire  to  his  wheat  stacks,  hough 
his  cattle,  or  punish  the  Assurance  with  a  small 
blase  of  his  barns.  And  if  the  great  enemy 
ease  them  of  their  labour  by  little  innovationsi 
tbey*d  say  nothing  to  the  evil  one  for  his  inge- 
nuity, but  break  to  pieces  the  innocent  mar 
chines,  like  dogs  gnawing  the  stone  that*s  thrown 
at  their  heads,  for  the  pain  it  gives,  or  biting 
the  rope  that  hangs  them,  never  noticing  the 
band  that  tucks  them  up.*' 

^  Oh,  yes ;  this  can*t  be  the  place  for  people 
to  get  their  deserts ;  they  have  most  to  eat  who 
are  most  distressed  to  get  an  appetite ;  the  ge- 
nerous heap  most  on  them  who  have  most  al- 
ready ; — we  who  liad  least  hand  in  our  father's 
ains,  have  most  of  the  ill  effects.  We'll  all  be 
righted,  nae  doubt,  in  good  time.  Kh,  Brie, 
what  shriek  was  that  T* 

^  An  awful  moan,  like  an  earthquake  prepar- 
ing for  drill." 

**  'Twas  like  mercy  in  the  dead  thraw — some- 
thing of  the  sough  of  judgment — the  wraith  of 
war,  maybe,  for  they  say  the  elements  take  an 
interest  in  slaughter.  There  must  be  something 
beating  up  in  the  rear  of  this  sweet  calm  and 
peace — the  hoarse  tout  of  the  muffled  drum  may 
be  boreing  behind  this  snug  and  peaceable  time 
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wrang  y     m^ 


o"!  we've  had  this  wliile.     What's  wrang  / 

the  folks  running  distracted.      Got-a-mercy ! 

whai'a  the  matter  ?" 

Jane  Lightibot,  allured  by  the  beauty  of  ths 
day,  and  the  stilt  f^randeur  of  an  extensive  wood 
which  had  often  afforded  shelter  to  the  lawless 
and  oppressed,  and  induced  by  the  love  of  soli- 
tude  and   contemplation,   extended   her    walk 
thither  with  the  children.     She  was  tempted  b^ 
ybnd  the  usual  extent  of  her  walks.     Innocence 
may  roam  through  the  desert  and  fear  nothing; 
for  which  we  have  the  best  authority.    It  is  only 
the  guilty  who  have  to  dread  the  Gtetalian  Hon 
ot    American   serpent;  and   unconscious  of  ill, " 
dreading  nothing,  she  penetrated  into  the  ve»y 
depths  of  the  forest.  The  children  walked  alon^  ■ 
the  path  before  her,  and  the  boy  having  raised  K 
wren  from  one  of  the  bushes,  his  little  sisiep 
cried  to  him  to  catch  it  for  her,  and  he  pursued 
the  bird ;  which,  as  if  to  allure  him  on,  poppet^ 
from  bush  to  bush,  till  its  pursuers  soon  got  our  - 
of  their  contemplative  attendant's  sight, 

The  little  girl  followed  her  brother,  falling;  at 
every  half  dozen  steps,  while  be  peraevered  iti 
his  pursuit  of  the  wren  ;  Jane  got  rnio  the  heart  ■ 
of  a  pleasant  contemplation,  out  of  which  she  ■ 
was  suddenly  called,  by  the  iinexpecled  appear- 
ance of  ihestrapping  figure  of  V'arnock,  standing 
erect  before  her.  '^-' ' 

Jaiie  did  not  start  at  what  seemed  a  reguliir' 
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ritton ;  for  ihougb  aJI   philocoplien,   rrom 

■  to  I>ick  Sniiih,  rfciij^iiiiv  two  k'mdt  uT 

1,  the  resJ  nttd  the  im4f(iiiArj',  ilM>r»  u 

a  propCTlj'  grapitlf  with.    Janr, 

fit  wraiili  of  one  wlio  linil  ber  ua- 

I  Kt  lirart,  gavr  «  auitablc  rjacuUtioOt 

mittcd  nciibrr  cry  Dor  tliridc.  to  dt*larb 

the  wren  the  children  were  in  punuit  of;  end 

what  WHS  equally  natural,  ■tu.*  forgot  her  diargea. 

On    recorrrin^t    *    niitalile    composure,    fthe 

uked  Vamock  wliy  he  did  not  give  her  wani- 

iitg  of  hi>  approach,  and  why  he  tUilked  before 

r  like  a  aprclre,  to  the  jieriurbatioii  of  )>er 

and   he   replied   in  a   way   tint    waa 

'  Muiifactory.      In  ■oinc   case*    ilw   open 

afrwon   of  tlie  truth,   ia   the  beat  reply;  in 

ten  of  delicacy,  af^ain  anything  but  the  trudi 

My  do.     Jane  aviured  hiin,  un  her  word  and 

honour — for  the»rarr  Iwint— tlml  it  was  with  no 

expectaiioti  of  meeting  him  ihal  she  had  thui 

extended  ber  walk;  and  he  replied  with  equal 

eflrett  titat  U  waa  wlely  widi  llie  hupe  of  meeting 

her  ba  bad  Utns  extended  hii.     She  luul  reaton, 

indeHl,  to  cooipUia  of  his  delay  in  leeing  her; 

and  DO  that  poinl   be   had    Utile  difficulty  in 

miarying  ber,  aince  lie  liad  delayed,  but  to  expe- 

dii«r  ber  k^ipma*. 

Jane  Li^itfixK,  as  we  have  said,  had  ospira- 
tiociaofa  higher  order,  and  Varnock  had  a  mind 
il«(  only  proue  to  synijialhy  in  such  lotlf^nga, 
TOU   I.  u 
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•rally  to  ih^^^ 


but  capable  of  ministering  liberally 
and  in  lliat  gloomy  wood  lie  displayed  to  her 
prospect  a  panorama  of  fortune,  so  alluringt 
that  she  forgot  slie  bad  any  trust  or  charge 
whatever,  except  of  that  she  bad  no  reason  in 
that  wood  to  be  anxious  about. 

How  splendid  are  the  fancies  of  ambiliont 
when  iliere  is  nothing  definite  to  bound  or  real 
them  on.  It  seems  as  if  reality  were  a  corrective 
of  the  ideal,  and  experience  became  a  sad  curb 
to  expectation.  Tliough  the  contemplation  of 
the  heavens  become  the  grander  as  we  increase 
our  knowledge  and  correct  our  calculations  of 
them,  it  is  because  our  discoveries  unbound  our 
knowledge  by  removing  the  limits  that  gird  our 
views,  expanding  to  our  prospect  worlds  beyond 
worlds — of  systems  and  iirmamenls  staggering 
to  the  brain  to  contemplate.  In  the  limited 
affaiis  of  life  in  this  lower  world,  the  views  are 
brilliant  in  proportion  to  the  uncertainty  of  their 
attainment  and  the  indefiniteness  of  their  object. 
Realities  and  proofs  are  often  antidotes  logran-^ 
deur  of  views,  as  experience  proves  a  corrective 
of  the  conceptions  of  I  he  sanguine;  and  the 
splendor  of  those  Varnock  calleil  forth,  was 
much  enhanced  by  their  being  as  indistinct  to 
her  as  their  object  was  distinct  to  him  who  geilr 
dered  them, 

Mrs.  Seyton  had  too  much  confidence  in  the 


virtue  and  discretion  of  her  maid,  to  feel 
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alarm  at    Iter  prolonged  absence,  which  was 
extended  beyond  its  usual  limits.     ^Viien   the 
iftemoon   drew  on   without  Jane's   appearing 
with  her  children,  she  began   to  feel  uneasy, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  ^TajorSeyton 
from  duty  that  she  became  suddenly  alarmed. 

The  father  missed  his  children,  for  they  knew 
his  footsteps,  and  he  hud  been  accustomed  to 
their  meeting  him  at  his  entrance  and  welcoming 
him  home.  *'  Where  are  Douglas  and  Lydia  ?*' 
asked  the  father. 

'  •*  Oh,  mercy  !"  replied  the  affrighted  mother, 
••  they  have  not  returned." 

Seyton   stood  still,   changed  colour,   a^   the 
thought  suddenly  flashed  across  hi<^  mind  that 
some   evil   had   befallen    them.      This   sudden 
darm  was  not  the  result  of  any  weight  or  unoii- 
dness  he  had  felt  before  his  return,  as  it*  ho  liatl 
some  presentiment  of  evil,  for  they  say  coming 
events  often  cast  their  shadows  l)efore  tiiem  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  expectecl  to  see  his  children  on 
hn  return,  and  hearing  that  they  had  not  ap- 
peared, the  fear  of  something  having  befallen 
them  rushed  at  once  into  his  mind.     His  alarm 
vas  not  the  less  because  he  had  no  foredread  of 
rfevilj  when  exclaiming,  **  My  God,  my  chil- 
dren !*•  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  (juest  of 
them,  leaving  the  mother  at  home. 

The  alarmed  parent  getting  into  the  barrack- 
J^,  asked  the  sentry  whether  he  had  seen  his 
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children,  wlio  directed  him  the  way  Jane  iH^' 
ikken  iliem,  and  thitlier  he  ran. 

As  lie  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
liatne  in  sight  of  the  wood,  he  saw  people  nm- 

Sing  as  if  something  dreadful  liad  occurred,aQd 
is  heart  died  within  him  as  he  felt  assured  the 
calamity  was  his  own. 

'  On  his  way  to  the  wood,  for  thither  he  at^ 
tempted  to  run  wlih  tottering  steps,  he  met 
Jane  Lightfoot  herself,  running  like  CBasandrt^ 
with  dishevelled  hair  and  affrighled  couate- 
nance,  without  either  children  or  freehold.  The 
father  seeing  her  approach  without  her  chaTMi 
but  with  direful  heraldry  on  her  face,  stood  tfiUi 
incapable  of  moving.  ,, 

"  Oh  dear,  master — forgive  nie — oh»  what,?^ 
I  do?"  exclaimed  the  tenant  of  Diana.         ''^ 

"  My  children !"  mechanically  uttered  ibw 
horror-struck  father. 

•'  Oh,  my  trust  1  Douglas  and  Lydia!,'- cried 
Jane,  and  then  panted  for  breath, 

"  Howl  your  horrid  tale,  while  I  have  sense 
to  hear." 

"  I  have  lost  them  !"  cried  the  represeiitatire 
of  veaiala  and  calamity  ;  "  they  just  slipped  out 
of  my  sight  as  I  was  s[ieaking  to  a  friend,  and 
I  have  sought  and  sought,  and  sought  again, 
but  look  as  I  could,  and  search  as  I  would,  I 
cannot  find  them." 

Without  uttering  a  word  the  father  ran  on  to 
the  wood  Jane  had  left.  
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"  What  a  sight — what  a  sight !"  cried  a  wo- 

OBD  he  met  rutiniiig,  as  if  from  a  scene  of  tiorror. 

!  major  asked  her  in  a  voice  that  pai«e<l 

>ugh  arid  lips,   what  ii  was  ?     Tlu'  wuinan 

fered  not,  but  renewfd  her  exclamation  and 

rried  on. 

I  Before  Major  Seyton  could  advance  a  step 

nher,  Serjeant  Mackintosh  came  running  uji, 

i  crying  out,  "  He's  foum) — lie's  found — the 

f  will  be  found— he  will — but  what  a  sight  1" 

<  Dead  ?"  cried  the  agonized  father. 

'  In  ilie  arms  of  the  dead  he'll  be  I"  cried 

■Icolm,  too  eager  to  speak  to  tell  his  meaning. 

J*  Stiff  is  the  corporal  as  his  falher't  drone,  and 

'  t  boy  in  his  arms— his  head  laid  wide  open— 

pighty    Got,  what   a  gash  !     Douglas   in   Iii> 

-a   bloody  corpae— liis  bead  scalp'd,  and 

i    Uinfiia-fi    out — siifT   as    a    ramrod    nil 

'  My  child  mur<lerpd  I" 
'  No,  devil  a  hit — lie'il  be  alive  lu  the  corpo- 
ral's arms,  dead  as  a  nail." 
"Who?" 

"  Yoiir  own  son,  safe  lock'd  in  the  corijoral's 
vms,  dead  as  ihe  piper — oh,  there  tie'll  be,"  cried 
*  Serjeant,  [minting  lo  Uric,  whu  approached 
Jiiitl)  the  l>oy  in  his  arois,  befincaicd  with  blood 
WMi  ((uiie  bewildered  with  the  horrid  scene  he 
I  fed  witnessed,  or  rather  been  a  pari  of.  Before 
W^  appalled   parent   could    ask    what   wounds 
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were  on  his  body,  Brie  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  face  and  placed  him  scatheless  in  his  arms. 

After  the  major  had  given  vent  to  his  trans- 
ports in  prayers  and  caresses,  the  boy  was  the 
first  to  call  out  for  his  sister. 

"  Eternal  of  the  universe!*'  exclaimed  the 
parent,  "  I  am  not  childless  !" 

Here  they  met  the  distracted  mother,  in  whoft^ 
fond  arms  Seyton  placed  their  first-born.  She 
received  him  and  fainted. 

On  the  majors  hastening  back  for  his  daughr 
ter,  he  met  the  crowd  bearing  the  dead  body  df 
corp(5ral  Scuart,  who  had  been  murdered  while 
attempting  to  rescue  the  children  cf  hia  olaiK 
manding  officer  from  the  hands  of  two  men  who 
were  carrying  them  off.  He  rescued  the^acHi} 
and  held  him  in  the  grasp  of  death^^^bot  tiie 
daughter  was  not  recovered.  ^.-u 

.   •i]M 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


mZ  SJ^RTlCEf  OF  PIIIE"IOtHIP,   AND   THE  CONSOLATIONi  Or 
JPIBTT.^ftTMPTOMS  OP  AN  A 
AWFUL  TBAN  TRB  FOEHEE. 


#IBTT.— ftTMPTOMS  OP  AN  APPEOACHINO  CALAMITT  MOEB 


All  Abjt,  till  (krknen  earae  tbick  upon  tli#m, 
fid  tbe  dktvaelBd  fatlier,  and  the  aoldicrs  of  die 
lihole'eniripanj,  BCttrcb  for  the  lost  child,  but 
«kh  no  effipct.  The  poor  afflicted  mother  was 
bi  m  state  diat  needed  the  conaoiation  her  husband 
requbred  only  too  much  himself. 

From  all  tbe  boy  could  relate,  it  appeared, 
that  after  he  and  hit  sister  had  lost  their  guide, 
when  in  pursuit  of  tlie  wren,  two  men  rushed 
from  a  thicket  upon   tliem,  seized  them  both^ 
and  look  them  off.     On  their  way,   they  sud- 
denly encountered  the  ill-fated  man  of  six  eras, 
who  attempted  to  rescue  the  children  ;  and,  in  a 
desperate  struggle,  he  saved  one,  and  entered 
upon  a  lease  that  needs  not  a  renewal.    Two 
widiers,  who  chanced   to   be  walking  at  some 
IHile  distance,  heard  the  cries  of  Stuart  and  the 
^y  for  help  ;  and  it  was  the  sound  of  their  com- 
'"^  that  saved  Douglas^  for  they  came  witliin 
'^Paring,    as    the   ruffians   liad   given    his    pre- 


oaili   blow.     The  former  escaped 

I  the  fullowiiig  day  that  a  carriage 

II  posliiiir  at  a  ftirioiis  rale  on  ihe 
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server   the 

with  the  gii 

Hearing 

had  been  st 

way  to  Dublin,  the  bereaved  parent  followed  it, 
traced  it  to  the  Irish  capital,  and  thence  to 
London,  where  he  lost  all  clue.  Every  aiilfao- 
rity  of  the  metrnpolU  that  was  available,  lie 
set  on  the  search.  Great  rewards  were  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  abductors,  wilhoat 
ihe  least  success.  A  free  pardoti  was  offered,  in 
addiiion  to  the  reward,  to  them,  if  they  would 
restore  the  child,  but  with  no  belter  eRW;l. 

After  a  fruitless  search  in  London,  the  des- 
pairing father  returned  to  his  station.  I^^eaming, 
however,  a  few  days  after,  that  two  nieu  and  k 
little  girl  had  passed  with  great  speed  through 
Carlisle,  he  proceeded  to  Scotland— traced  the 
party  to  Edinburgh — discovered  even  the  ion 
where  they  had  put  up  for  two  nights  —  and 
ihen  all  traces  ended  ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart,  after  three  monllis'  unsuccessful  endea- 
vours to  rescue  his  child,  that  the  bereaved  father 
returned  to  his  roginieui.  Mrs.  Seyion  then 
gave  him  an  anonymous  letter  alit^  had  receivetl 
frnm  London,  by  which  he  was  informed  rhat 
his  daughter  was  safe,  that  he  need  be  under  hn 
apprehensions  or  uneasiness  about  her  fiite — she 
would  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
fiad  or  regain  her  would  be  vain  ;  she  woul  1  b«- 
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^pt  l»  ft  pMs^  ^  &itb,  and  restored  wheo  least 
expected. 

Of  all  others,  Jacob  VamUh  was  the  moat  per- 
jijezed  at  this  dispensation.  It  was  as  little 
looked  £>r  on  his  part,  as  it  might  be  said  to  be 
wislied  fi>r  on  the  part  of  Glenfalloch.  lie  sus- 
peeled  both  Glenfalloch  and  his  comrade;  jet 
the  one  was  on  parade  that  same  evening  as 
nswU  and  the  other  was  not  even  suspected  to 
bare  ^  interest  in  Jane  Ughtfoot  s  education* 

*'  Wbyi  who  on  earth  could  have  an  interest  in 
tbe,fhildrett*s  absence  but  you?"  said  Varnish 
plainly  lo  Glenfalloch. 

"  None,  except  yourself,  I  own,"  replie<l  the 
heir  presumptive,  ''  and  wc  can  only  rc^tri  tluit 
it  has  miscarried/ 

*'  Uush  !  do  not  aDiici[uite  tlie  decrees  ot  Pro- 
vidence," said  he,  who  waited  upon  tho;^  of 
prudence;  '*ali  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  have 
done  it,  you  have  done  it  so  (ar  well,  since  you 
are  not  suspected/' 

*^  And  can  you  be  said  to  liave  proved  scale}', 
•eeing  you  will  prove  the  last  man  suspected  in 
ibe  regiment?" 

If  they  had  been  concerned  in  the  matter, 
Uiere  never  occurred  on  the  one  side  the  shiidow 
of  evidence,  to  give  the  oiIkt  the  slightest  assur- 
ance of  their  participation  in  tlte  crime. 

*^  Can  we  do  anything  in  tlie  matter  f* 

"  No — but  bide  our  time — it  will  assuage  even 
this  grief."  o  3 
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■HYoo  look  and  speak  as  if  thei«  were 
thing  in  its  womb  vou  don't  fear  the  miscarriage 
Of." 

^^  No,  if  this  inkling  of  its  Gonoeption  hai 
been  so  well  done»  who  shall  set  bonnck  to  its 
parturition  in  the  fulness  of  its  time  ?**  *  ■  - 

^  My  God  !  but  what  a  thing  to  the  affliote4 
parents  !" 

"They  are  but  denied  its  bringing  up^they 
have  ample  assurance  of  the  child's  safety — no 
feai^s — not  a  hair  of  it's  head  will  be  touched.**  ; 

**  How  do  you  know,  my  son  ?'  said  Jacob;   / 

"  I  have  confidence  in  it,  sire^"  replied  Oleii^ 
falioch.  .1  •'. 

"  And  you  have  it  from  a  sure  hand,  I  dare 
say?"  :  I." 

**  Ability  is  ever  tempered  with  mercy ;  he  wbe 
could  have  schemed  and  executed  tlie  plaiH 
would  not  do  the  object  an  injury.*'  'it' 

"  Wouldn't,  he,  'faith — when  he  knocked  tbt 
brains  out  of  Corporal  Stuart  in  the  affair.''     i.: 

**  That  was  in  self-defence — the  soldier  who 
speai^  his  enemy  in  the  conflict,  may  not^bt 
cruel."  .  t 

"  No,  because  he  can't  help  it — the  one  is  jus- 
tifiable. The  wisdom  of  the  land  will  make  this 
murder."  •! 

"He  perhaps  couldn't  help  the  zeal  of. his 
lieutenants." 

"Mother  of  Mars!"  exclaimed   the   son   of 
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Magus ;  *'  here  have  we  been  anticipating  right* 
eons  carnage  in  our  countrjr'scause,  wlien  the  leal 
of  Uriah  would  need  no  command  from  David, 
to  share  the  favours  of  the  thickest  of  tlie  Tray ; 
abe  comes  uncalled,  as  if  to  sliew  the  piety  of  our 
views,  and  the  ire  of  vengeance,  even  on  the 
progeny  of  traitors  and  rebels,  to  the  Lord's 
anointed/* 

^  Or  to  give  the  elect  a  swatch  in  fureta&te  of 
the  fiivours  of  their  adoption,'*  said  he,  whose 
btlierpredestinedhim  to  die  eccentric.  *<G)iildn*t 
you  calm  the  grief  of  Seyton  s  poor  wife?"  said 
(iltfnfalloch,  who,  though  he  might  not  be  in* 
8en.«ible  to  the  advantage  of  tliis  l>crcavcnient, 
jet  could,  by  no   means,    be  inscn^ihli*  to  the 
affliction  of  the  parents:  and  Jacob,  ilioiu'h  he 
was  alive  to  the  comforts  and  honouri  of  tliis 
world,  yet  was  he  neither  scanty  nor  nigirard  in 
diffusing  those  [iromistnl  in  that  to  come.     Ever 
ready  with    je&t  to    raise  the   laup^h,   or    with 
laugliter  loud  to  follow  tlie  jest  of  others,  when 
gaiety  was  necessary  for  tlie  himiour  of  the  com- 
pany, or  the  business  in  view;  he  was  equally 
fecund  in  sentiment  and  consolation  to  them  who 
were  aiBicted. 

The  following  day,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
had  despatched  an  order  for  30,000  ball  cart- 
ridges, he  prepared  to  call  !ii)on  the  bereaved 
wife  of  his  much-valued  friend. 

In  this  deep  affliction,  which  had  befallen  the 
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family  of  Major  Seytoniyoun^Bellesford  evinced 
the  service  of  true  friendship.  He  soon  made 
ilie  unfommate  mother  regret  she  ever  eotet- 
taiiied  of  liim  any  unworthy  thought — if  sbe 
ever  did  entertain  the  like.  The  exertions  be 
made,  and  the  pains  he  took  in  (be  search  for 
their  daughter,  commanded  the  admiradoaaiid 
respect  of  all  who  witnessed  them.  After  a 
fruitless  pursuit  In  the  wood  on  the  day  of  the 
abduction,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  other  p1ac«s, 
ki  a  vain  attempt  for  the  ciiild's  restoration, 
and  offered  separate  and  additional  renards  on 
his  own  part. 

But  it  was  during  the  absence  of  Seytoo,  tbat 
he  proved  his  worth,  for  he  soothed  the  dU- 
tressed  mother.  Like  a  pious  Chiistian,  {for 
there  was  much  more  solidity  about  him  than 
generally  characterizes  tlte  class  and  profession 
he  belonged  lo),  he  administered  lo  her  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  drew  from  that  intfx- 
hauslible  source  the  comforts  which  can  come 
from  no  other;  shewed  to  her  what  a  sc^ueof 
trial  and  pi-obatlon  the  world  is  at  best;  com- 
mended her  to  endure  the  afflictions  which  are 
but  fur  a  moment,  and  bear  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  with  resignation  and  fortitude,  to 
prove  more  worthy  of  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  that  to  which  this  njust  be  but  the  prelode. 
In  that  unfailing  source  of  piety,  he  opened  up 
to  her  a  new  mine,  whose  stores  increase  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  wealth  that  is  drawn  from  them. 


If  iWrBWvre.Ho  otlierMfwtog  4oike  denvrid 
from  true  rriigioB^  ifaat  c^taSoBtBod  cootoJali^p 
it  sSbnb  theta  who  takeiito  it  in  troiiUe  94^ 
flAietio%  would  unpiy  reward  aU  it  mty  0«tt 
oBy  tbuogh  it  were  but  imagiiiMfy.  How  M«il  piely 
beemaes  tke  youngi  tbe-  ftonra,  aad  acopm- 
ptnknll  Tbe  detotum,  «mdH  to  many  aI- 
rlurements  and  tenptaitioitv  <rf'  tte  favoured  ^r 
Artnne  and  nature,  must  ^rove  more  mcoepCaUe 
dnm  from  cbem  who  Inveno  lemptatioo  toelv. 
A  pity  it  \»9  that  tbe  fervour' of  piety -should 
leone  katt  irom  them  who  have  most  betiowtd 
them— or  that  they  who  have  most  cause  |o 
evince  it,  are  least  prone  thereto — as  if  the 
weight  of  gratitude  to  the  Divinity  Bbould 
oppress  their  love  and  obedience^  (as  it  pronfs 
ao  often  to  be  uopardonabie  in  roan),  and  that 
piety  should  be  the  prerogatire  of  them  to 
wIrmr  its  duties  cannot  be  irksome— to  tiie  ag^, 
tbe  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Ob«  if  beauty,  gKfto^» 
wit  and  youth,  consorted  always  with  virtue  and 
religion,  it  would  be  something ! 

Bellesford  would  often-  wait  aod  perform 
fisraily  exercise  with  Mrs*  Seyton ;  iiis  prayer 
was  eloquent  and  oomprehensire^nd  his  devotion 
fervid,  with  her  who  at  first  seemed  like  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  young,  refusii^  to  be  comforted. 
Tbe  grateful  husband  felt  the  services  of  the 
young  and  pious  soldier — the  gallant  and  the 
true ;  and  could  the  bereaved  mother  be  insep- 
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aible  lo  them  ?  They  had  too  much  the  stamp 
of  genuine  disinterestedness,  not  to  be  felt  and 
appreciated,  while  the  affection  of  the  attached 
and  dutirul  wife  was,  as  it  were,  hallowed  by 
this  event. 

Jacob  was  ecfiialiy  redolent  of  comfort,  and  he 
drew  it  from  as  deep  a  soiiixe.  He  consoled  the 
lady  with  confident  assurance  that  she  would 
yet  see  and  embrace  lier  daoghier.  The  child 
had  evidently  not  been  taken  so  much  to  deprive 
her,  as  to  possess  others  of  it.  No  doubt  it 
was  either  necessary  to  them  for  some  great  aiid 
perhaps  f^uod  object,  or  taken  by  some  one  who 
was  childless,  lo  recal  some  image  lost,  or  atone 
for  the  want  of  thai  they  never  had.  Its  beauty 
and  Its  engaging  manners  might  make  many  a 
barren  one  sigl) ;  and  they  who  had  ample  stores 
of  the  world's  wealih,  were  curious  in  their 
fancies.  It  would  be  watched  with  a  fond  luid 
anxious  eye,  no  fears;  and  though  it  might  feel 
the  want  of  ils  dear  parents,  they  wlio  had 
it  would  spare  neither  pains  nor  cost  in  recon- 
ciling it  to  ils  new  home  and  protectors. 

This  earthly  hope,  wiiich  Varnish  gave  with 
a  tone  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  other,  proves  often 
delusive;  and  mellowed  as  the  consolation  iheso 
sweet  delusions  gave,  was  equal  in  its  effects  to 
that  Belit-sfurd  i,'ave  in  a  future  being,  where  it 
is  BO  doubtful  in  what  form  we  shall  meet  thetn 
whose  forms  arc  so  familiar  to  our  aHecuons- 
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here.  If  the  ocher  world  be  one  of  ipiritBy  there 
may  be  the  inteneourae  of  miod,  the  exchange  of 
aentiment;  but  will  the  loonds  be  given  in 
organs  as  familiar  to  our  ears,  as  those  with  which 
thejcharmed  ua  below  ?  We  would  liave  the  form 
that  so  pleased  our  eye,  and  enhanced  so  much 
the  virtues  we  admired.  The  associations  of 
this  world  hare  such  a  place  in  our  hearts,  that 
the  eternal  blessings  which  are  held  out  to  us, 
take  the  form  in  our  imaginations  of  an  uninter* 
rapted  current  of  those  we  have  proved,  or  tasted^ 
or  been  deprived  of,  in  our  temporal  being;  and 
of  all  our  limited  fancies  can  conceive,  there  is 
none  we  form  of  our  immortal  state,  so  pleasing 
as  that  of  the  meeting  with  them  who  have 
been  dear  to  us  below. 

Still  there  are  so  many  conditions,  with  which 
our  assurances  are  accompanied,  that  detract 
from  the  enjoyment  and  consolations  of  our 
hopes  in  that  future  state  which  is  not  tangible  to 
sense.  The  interrupted  r^eneration,  or  the 
incomplete  justifying  of  the  object  gone,  and 
the  many  little  backslidings  that  may  interfere 
with  our  own,  distract  it  not  a  little.  So,  in 
consoling  the  afflicted,  as  in  many  contracts, 
Jacob  had  the  better  of  Bellesford.  It  was  like 
the  call  of  the  Lord  to  his  servant  to  minister  in 
his  vineyardi  one  ample  enough,  but  to  the  faith 
of  many,  scarcely  equal  to  that,  which,  in 
addition  to  His,  is  fortified  by  the  promise  of  its 
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earlhly  giver— the  patron,  which  is  Jike  a 
quiclienitig  of  faith  wiUi  gocxl  works.  For, 
while  Varnish  strengthened  and  couSrmed  the 
hopes  Bellesford  held  out  in  another  being,  be 
riveted  iliem  with  his  confidence  in  her  expec- 
tations of  meeting  in  ihis.  He  gave  them  to 
Mrs.  Seytoo,  as  if  he  himself  had  thein  bv/fo 
a  sure  hand.  '; 

Time,  the  only  efHcient  solace  of  grief,  ai)^ 
the  hesi  assuager  of  sorrow,  assisted  by. -the 
soothing  of  her  friends,  wroug  lit  a  speedier  cliaoge 
on  Mrs,  Heyton  than  on  her  husband.  Indeed, 
as  she  saw  him  the  more  deeply  affected,  she  felt 
the  more  bound  to  restrain  her  tears,  die  better 
to  dry  up  liis;  for,  in  the  saiiie  proportion  did 
■he  increase  in  her  attentions  to  him.  There 
was  this  change  in  her  senac  of  Bcllesford's 
merit,  that  he  never  left  their  house,  but  abe 
renewed  her  endearments  to  him  she  bad  vowed 
them  to. 

"  Though  we  have  lost  a  dear  image,"  ^id 
she  to  hinit  "  we  have  the  consolation  to  lliii|k 
she  still  lives  ;  and  we  may  have  the  hope,  nay, 
confidence — oh,  yes,  dearest  love  I — that  on 
earth  yet  we  will  see  her." 

"  Vou  may, — but  God's  will  he  done  !  1 
never  shall,"  the  father  replied. 

"  We  have  a  son  left,  which  He  will  spare  to 
cheer  us.  He  was  preserved  at  an  awful 
price ;  and  oh  I  do  not  let  us  repine  too  much, 
lest   we  seem   ungrateful    for    that  we  liave  !" 
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« I  fendiy  tiioaglrt  ditt  in  ^  Add  them  I  hid 
foand  enough  to  make  ample  amends  for  ail  I 
lost  and  endm^  in  my  early  iife^ — and  one  of  the 
three  fa  gone,  and  gone  to  me  for  erer.** 

**Oh  !  Uiljii,  repine  no  more,  or  I  shall  netier 
bear  up.  The  sole  consohtiott  f  can  hare,  will 
be  in  seeing  you  happy ;  and  if  1  haTe  not  tfiat^ 
I  hare  your  sorrows  piled  on  my  own  grtefir; 
and  these  are  enough,  heaven  knows  !** 

Seyton  would  not  repine  at  the  calamities  the 
Alm^ty  might  hare  been  pleased  to  visit  hhll 
with,  but  it  was  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
calamity  roan  had  inflicted. 

They  were  unwilling  to  impute  blame  to  Jane 
Lightfoot  for  what  had  happened  under  her 
care.  I'hey  had  no  eridence  to  criminate  her, 
still  there  were  associations  connected  with  her 
which  were  painful;  she  herself  seemed  to  antici- 
pate them,  for  she  spared  herself  a  warning,  and 
went  away  without  demanding  a  character. 

About  six  months  after  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Seyton  lost  also  the  society  of  his  friend 
Ueilesford,  who  was  called  to  join  his  regiment 
in  England.  The  zeal  and  friendship  of  this 
promising  soldier,  and  the  services  he  had  ren* 
dered  this  family  in  their  affliction,  had  so  en- 
deared him  to  the  major  and  his  lady,  that  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  they  parted,  though 
with  a  firm  pledge  of  after  met*ting. 

**  And  what  you'll  think  of  all  this,  Corporal 
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Brie?"  quotli  Serjeant  Mackiniosli  to  h!a  cdm- 
rade. 

"  That  ihere'3  more  in  it  than  will  come  out 
by  thinking,"  replied  the  corporal.  *'  I  caii  never 
make  out  the  cause  fur  takinj^  away  and  stilt 
keeping  tiiat  child  of  the  major's,  who'll  be 
lonely  now  Belles  ford  lias  gone. ' 

"  Nor  I,  unless  to  keep  it  till  it  come  in  hr 
some  great  estate  it  will  be  heir  to.  I  was  once 
married  niyaelf." 

"  I  know  that, — to  Janet,  who's  your  wife 
now." 

"  Na,  but  before  that,  'failli,  was  I;  and'  it 
was  for  some  great  purpose,  to  a  lady  I  tieVer 
saw  before." 

"  What,  were  you  a  widower  then  before  yoB 
were  married !'' 

"  Deevil  a  bit ;  but  1  never  saw  Iier  since 
neither," 

"  Married  for  a  great  end  ?"  i     '  i 

"  Nae  doubt ; — but  as  I  have  never  seer'  ihf 
beginning  o'l,  it'll  be  little  use  waiting  till  I  stt 
the  end,  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Hor** 
Guards  in  my  regimentals,  flourishing  my  ean« 
and  looking  out  for  recruits,  when  a.  grand  car- 
riage stopped  in  front,  and  a  lady  looking  out  of 
the  carriage  window  beckoned  me  to  appronrli. 
As  she  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  I  was  at  tlie 
window  in  a  crack  ;  and  she  a^ked  me  if  I  had 
lime   to  accompany   her    for   an   hour   or  w>. 


aad  abe  would  pay  me  for  my  fmnu  I  taid 
yes,  nae  doubt,  and  took  my  seat  by  her  in  tbf 
earriage  in  an  inftiaiit»  and  off  tlie  carriage  drove 
back  to.  Cbaring  Cross.  I  didn't  like  to  be  iiH 
quisitii^  fuid. never  asked  her  where  we  were 
l^oing,  or  what  we  were  to  do.  I  thought  maybt 
she  was  out  for  the  day  ;  and  as  I  thought  my« 
self  a  fM'elty  man,  ]  bad  nae  reason  to  fear  the 
wt  I  was  going ;  and  as  I  thought  it  was  no 
business  of  mine,  I  wouldn't  be  inquisitive*  and 
asked  no  questions.  The  carriage*  stopped  at 
the  entrance  of  Marylebone  church.  '  Have 
you  ^y  objections  to  be  married  T  said  she. 
*•  None; at  all/  said  I,  in  course.  ^  Then  will 
you  step  into  the  church  ?'  '  Och,  to  be  surely^* 
said  I.  'And  I  would  not  be  ilUbred — but  may 
I  just  ask  who  Tm  to  be  married  to  ?* 

^^  The  lady  coughed  and  said  it  was  to  herself, 
but  requested  me  to  forbear  any  questions  for 
tlie  present  And  in  we  buckled  to  the  church, 
where  the  priest  was  waiting  for  us ; — witnesses 
werq  ready  ;  a  decentrlooking  Christian  to  give 
away  ftbe  bride,  to  me  who  iuid  become  a  bride- 
^rootm  without  knowing  it.  Certificates  were 
asked ; — out  pulled  the  bride  the  licence,  in 
fvhicli  my  name  was  i  user  ted,  for  it  was  left 
open,  as  she  did  not  know  it ;  we  were  married 
siccar  as  holy  rivetting  could  make  us.  1  was 
ao  tickled  with  the  concern  tiiat  I  never  so 
much  as  knew  the  name  of  my  wife.     Back  we 
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came  to  our  carriage,  and  back  we  drove  to  the 
Horse  Guards ;  at  the  same  spot  in  front  did  the 
carriage  stop  where  it  stopped  before.  '  Here 
we  are!'  said  my  wife,  when  the  footman 
Of>ened  the  door,  and  out  I  stepped  to  hand  ber 
out,  when  she  put  a  twenty-pound  note  into  my 
hand,  and  bade  the  Lord  bless  me.  While  I  wu 
looking  at  the  note,  the  carriage-door  was  shut 
— off  they  went,  and  It^ft  me  standing,  staring 
with  my  mouth  open)  and  I  never  saw  her 
since." 

»'  Never  saw  her — no  honey-moon  at  all  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows  where  nhe  spent  it.  I  had 
two  or  three  famona  ones  with  the  twenty-pound 
i»ote." 

"  Then  she  ended  tlie  feast  where  others 
begin — with  the  graoe," 

"Thai's  all,  'faith  ;  bnt  she  took  care  and  was 
particular  in  having  a  copy  of  the  marriage  with 
ber,  as  if  by  it  she  could  get  something  worth  (he 
loss  of  her  bridegroom — that's  me." 

"  And  you  married  Janet  without  a  divorce  ?" 

"  To  be  surely,  I  had  nothing  to  divorce, 
and  she  might  have  died  till  she  was  sick  for 
me  ;  how  was  I  to  know,  or  where  was  I  W 
inquire  ?" 

*'  And  are  you  not  afraid  she  will  eome  atld 
clemand  you  ?" 

"  Deil  a  bit,  Janet's  failing." 

"  Dugold,  you're  a  bigamist !" 
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"  A  »bat  T'  eoclaincd  tbe  raan  of  two  max- 
WOf&'h  '^'  '^  *^  coDMifnnisuoii. 

*  A  pvrpetreior  of  biKamjr ;  at  leait,  a  niar* 


^  of  itll 


ic  wivoi  wu  not 


I  jaed  niaii  iumJ  n  liaif,  as  u 
rfV'ipl^'B-  Aud  do  ^ou  ihiuk,  xhmu,  ihiii  ihit 
jjtiid  of  our  niMJur'i  wm  carried  atriy  for  umiw 
jai  £»(),  as  no  doubt  tou  were  nwde  nn  tn< 
inpleie  biubaiwi  for  i)w  samo?" 
'  Whacebe  could  it  be?  1  knov  the  nujor'a 
of  a  big))  faiaily,  and  these  children  will  conMin 
for  someiliinj^.  She's  Kife,  yon  may  take  raj 
word  (br  U." 

"  Like  a  ihiiig  loat  by  being  too  carrfoUy 

lud  up— like  my  aoni'a  virtutv  that  t,\m  nantd 

like  a  jewel.     When  »he  tired  of  Uiat  baby*  ^e 

ntuved  baatardt,  otid  bore  them  too,  le*t  there 

ibould  be  a  deficiency  in  the  lupply.   Were  yoa 

■  ^  poor  SlUBJ-l't  wake  f    ' 

Vgl,  "  At  hia  la«t  era, — llmt  1  waa;— ali,  but  bii 

het  could  play  the  pipe*  I"  replied  die  Beiieant. 

■■  I  was  at  tho  BwatbiH|{  of  liini.     Vaniuck,  tfaay 

t&y,   was  bred  a  aorf^eoti,  and  wiu  ttood  at  the 

bleed  ami  t)ie   physic,  ttn'i  he  was  brought  to 

dress  up  llie  tiead,  to  have  ibc  corpse  awalhod 

Unnan-Iikc—aiid  by  tlie  >oul  of  the  piper,  if  tba 

blood  dtdna  spout  anew,  an  he  be^an  to  touch  h. 

Bold  tlioufjii  lie'U  be,  he  could  a*  soon  stiin  the 

Tay  as  staunch  it.     And  what  you'll  think  of 

that,  Corporal  Brie  ?" 

"  Judgment,  serjeant.     Veogeono^  speaking 


with  moBl  niiraciilQiis  orr;aii,  as  Ueiuiis  Lj-iic1i, 
my  schoolmasler,  said,  when  the  wfiiskey  made 
him  talk  the  truth.  Dennis  was  a  broth  nf  a 
scholar,  elegant  ihroiighout.  He  was  boned 
from  Wicklow  to  where  I  was  broii;;ht  up,  and 
he  tariglu  me  the  hiimantties.  My  mother 
paid  him  two  bottles  of  whiskey,  besides  pota- 
toes, every  year  the  whole  twelvemonth  I  was 
at  school.  Yes,  as  Dennis  wniild  say,  It  was 
judgment  speakinj;." 

"  But  nobody  will  suppose  him  guilty  of 
making  the  gash  be  was  brought  to  sew  up  ?" 

*'  No,  !  don't  sny  lie  gave  the  stab,  for  be  was 
otherwise  engagwl.  But  the  executioner  is  not 
the  chief  one  to  blame  in  hanging  a  man  who 
has  been  wrongfully  condemned.  Now  be  listen- 
ing, and  I'll  give  my  evidence  in  the  case. 
Doesn't  Varnock  sing  sweetly  and  with  nice 
sensibility  and  a  quiver  of  the  voice,  in  soft  fal- 
setto, without  any  sensibility  of  smil  or  setiseV 
Isn't  that  a  bad  sign  of  a  good  man  V" 

"  Yes,  it's  gelling  emotion  on  false  ptr- 
lences." 

"  Drawing  upon  our  heart  by  forgery.  It's  a 
bad  sign  when.u  man  has  least  of  that  he  dis- 
plays most,  and  worse  when  be  brandishes  most 
of  whnt  be  has  none  at  all,  any  how.  Hasn't  hp 
a  nasty  burr  in  bis  throat,  as  if  it  stuck  there  to 
prevent  the  wizzen  collapsing  by  the  sudden 
giving  way  of  the  firmament  under  his  feet?" 
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condnoed  he  who  was  too  erudite  at  tiroes  to 
speak  correctly. 

*^  Och,  that*s  tlie  reason  there  are  so  many  big 
rogues  io  the  coal  trade.** 

^  Can  he  look  you  straight  in  the  face? 
Hasn't  he  a  skulking  eye  ?  It's  not  the  lour  of 
a  diffident  man,  who  may  be  ashamed  to  look 
up,  though  he  be  conscious  of  having  done  no- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  or  in  blushing  for  them 
speaking  to  him  for  what  they  should  blush  at 
chemselvesy  when  he's  sure  they're  talking 
Gdsely,  or  with  great  foolishness,  which  will  make 
a  wise  man  ashamed  to  hear." 

**  Yes,  there's  a  deevilish  diflFfrence  'tween 
the  shame  of  being  blate  and  of  being  guilty, 
'fiuth  is  there ;  as  much  as  between  my  marriage 
at  Mary-le-bone,  and  that  wi'  our  J<inet." 

**  His  then  is  the  skulk  of  a  double  mind ;  for 
he  has  more  cheek  than  any  single  man  in  the 
three  batallions.  Then,  did  you  t  ver  see  a  cur 
show  his  teeth,  upper  jaw  and  lower,  as  he  doeS| 
when  he  speaks  or  laughs.'^ 

**  Yes,  'faith,  he  grins  like  a  phost  o'er  a  kirk- 
yard  dyke,  where  there  are  intruders  in  the 
moulds ;  and  that  as  you  say  is  a  bad  sign  ;  for 
as  they  mostly  show  their  teeth  who  havn't  the 
courage  to  bite,  so  do  they  who  would  bite 
tnost  back  and  before,  if  tliey  durst.  It*s  a  bad 
thing  that  want  of  leather  to  tlie  jaws,  as  weel  as 
to  the  spies  and  upper  quarters.     It  looks  as  if 
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there  had  been  a  racking  of  it  by  the  conscieiiofv 
who  had  taken  itioie  lliati  ihe  half  of  the 
blanket,  and  it  had  contracted  the  mug  by  tlie 
great  breadth  of  it,  which  it  lialh  drawn  to  use ; 
for  we  see  where  there's  a  want  of  it  on  the 
Jbws,  there's  mighty  ease  in  the  breast.  Go 
!  with  your  evidence,  Brie." 

"  Isn't    he   a    iiiigliiy    favourite    witb 
'  women?" 

"  And  there's   iiae   scant    of   leather 
them." 

"  And  don't  you  find  that  he  who  breaks 
most  hearts,  has  least  of  any  heart  of  his  own  V"' 

•'And  that's  Got  Almighty's  Iniih;  what 
mild,  meek,  patient  wives  your  ill-doing  rogues 
and  smooth- long ued  scamps  will  have.  A  queen, 
if  a  virgin,  would  select  her  minister  and  coun- 
cillor who  had  been  tried  fur  supple  tricks, 
provided  he  shewed  himself  expert  in  them. 
The  greatest  walSes  wil!  have  the  wale  of 
lasses,  nae  doubt.  Busk  them  braw,  and  thry'll 
embrace  anti(]iiity  and  withered  impotence;  lan 
them  well,  and  they'll  follow  yon  like  collies.  If 
you  know  a  man  to  he  especially  worthy, 
and  have  you  an  interest  in  his  success, — oat 
without  guile, — what  a  randy  his  wife  is  sure 
to  be.  Henry  the  Eighth,  egot,  couldn't  kill 
them  fast  enough.  Woe  unto  you,  when  all 
men  will  ipea.'k  well  of  you — you're  a  tnaii  of 
this  world,  and  woe  umo  you  if  you  depend  on 
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Urn  vrfanm  nil  women  think  well  of,  ydall  har« 
link  chance  of  Uiis  world." 

"  Ilight,  Dugttld.  If  thrrc't  an  hrireas  in  (he 
eav,  data  shrwrd&manio  share  hcrfiu{>erflui(^ 
for  h»  Hme  and  aoul  ?" 

"  Hoogh! — would  my  uncle,  Donald  Dabicin, 
who  was  hung  at  llie  GraMtnnrkcl,  orlcct  his 
bnites  for  their  thinking  oeqiiirrmrntf  ?  If  he 
had  he'd  nev^r  befii  hung.  Nor  will  ihfj'  aevU 
the  deserving;  and,  u  you  say,  that's  a,  tun 
proofs   Varnock's  being  spoken  iu  by  i'inUy'ii 

The  only  ihi'ng  in,  hc'»  a  bold  one." 
^^  Yn,  he  hiu  iIk*  nerve  of  a  mnn  whom  tiie 
>  would  not  ileier  from  doing  wliikt  tie  uu 
t  on,  provided  it  wu  ill.  1  he  courage  lo  dii 
k,  nndettM-rpd  Iij  eonwriuenccs,  i*  nut  »o  much 
t  brawrj-  10  meet  it  boldly,  b>  the  want  of  forc- 
jbt  to  are  it  m  nil,  or  very  dimly  through  tlie 
ill  of  escape  and  concealment.  And  though 
K  terror*  of  the  Inw  might  afTrighi  him  from  n 
1  that  would  a|>pal  a  good  though  brave 
I,  he  might  shrink  from  encountering  a  bold 
1  B  noblr  struggle.  The  man  who  would 
d  another  stand  and  deliver  on  the  highway,  En 
a  6nn  nnd  distinct  enough  voice,  minht  not 
ipurhb  liorse  deepest  in  the  charjje  for  liberty." 
"  Or  bear  llie  onset  tn  b  gowl  caute.  'lailli, 
Brie,  you're  right  again ;  therc'a  but  sma'  cou- 
np  wanted    (or  iniquity   and    Iraiisgresaion. 
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More  a  Umn'd  sight  till  refrain  from  it;  Taith  is 
there." 

Three  months  after  the  departure  of  Belles- 
ford,  Major  SeytoH  and  family  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned till  sumnioaed  to  battle. 

After  their  arrival  In  England,  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Sey  ton  began  to  decline,  and  a  great  change 
took  place  in  her  Bpiriis.  She  lost  her  beau- 
tiful bloom,  and  became  pale  and  melancholy. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sorrow  slie  fell  at  ihe  loss  of 
her  child,  which  she  herself  thought  assuaged, 
only  slumbered,  and  now  began  lo  revive, 
strengthened  in  renewal  by  the  time  it  bad 
slept.  She  was  often  observed  lu  weep  when 
•alone,  and,  as  she  thought,  unseen.  1'he  sighs 
that  broke  from  her,  bespoke  the  weight  that 
lay  at  her  heart.  Aasocialions  p;rew  strong  gjid 
painful,  and  anything  that  recalled  the  paMr— 
any  allusions  which  brought  it  to  her  mindt 
were  painful. 

Finlay  Stewart,  who  fell  in  protecting,  or 
rather  rescuing,  ber  son,  left  a  boy,  uhom  her 
husband  took  care  lo  provide  for  ;  the  sight  of 
him  ever  called  forth  emotion  ;  and  the  natne^f 
Hellesford,  though  so  connected  with  gratituck, 
yet  was  there  associateil  with  the  recoHecticn  of 
him  so  much  of  the  remembrance  of  h^pinees 
■nd  her  child,  that  she  never  heard  it  pro- 
nouttced  without  being  affected.  .^ 
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In  proportion  as  her  liealth  declined^  to  in- 
creased her  sensibility  and  affection  towards  her 
bnehand.     He,  who  seemed  to  live  in  her  alone, 
look  erery  care  she  wanted  nothing  slie  could 
tien  &ney.     Change  of  air,   and  exercise,  of 
coarse  were  the  solace  and  remedy  chiefly  r^ 
'oontmended,  and  an  open  carriage  was  procured 
fcr  her,  in  which  she  took  frequent  little  excar- 
^ioBS  to  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Walton  and 
Kingston.     But  the  plaee  of  all  others  she  took 
Host  interest  in  going  to,  was  Windsor,  to  which 
aelgMxMirhood  she  at  length  confined  her  course. 
The  town   began  to  have  associations   in  her 
'flnbd,  melancholy  and  pleasing,  for  there  was 
Mnething  in  its  appearance  and  character  that 
4J0fe  stfong  resemblance  to  that   port  in   Ire- 
ktid,    where  they  were   stationed   when    they 
kist  their  child.     She  never  went  there  but  it 
blight  it    to   her    recollection.      Troops  are 
dtmys  stationed   there,   and   these   were  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  and  the  dearest  of  her 
^^eodlleetions.     Like   the  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
=^0  after  some  twenty  years  confinement  ob- 
V^ih^  a  day*s  liberation,  which  he  spent  in  the 
*lHftg^»-Bench>  her  enjoyment  was  to  traverse 
'ftttA  iho  dep6t  at  Hampton  Court  to  the  statk>n 
■wWodgor.     When  her  husband  went  to  Lon- 
'4si^ior  was  called  away  for  the  day  in  the  exer- 
^  of  bis  dnty,  she  seemed  reluctant  to  let  him 
P>i  striving  to  detain  him,  as  if  his  short  ab- 
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sence  llireatenetl  a  long  separation  ;  for  so  slen- 
der were  her  own  hopes  of  lier  recovery,  thai 
when  he  went  to  Hounslow  or  the  Horse 
Guards,  she  seemed  afraid  something  fatal  would 
befal  her  ere  his  return,  to  prevent  their  ever 
meeting  »gain. 

She  had  a  far  worse,  though,  alast  a  far  more 
correct  opinion  of  her  constitution,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  illness,  than  any  of  her  friends  or 
acquaintance.  He  who  was  most  interested  in 
and  most  anxious  about  her,  had  but  tittle  con- 
ception of  the  depth  and  progress  of  her  ma- 
lady. What  is  dearest  to  us  we  are  most 
alarmed  for  the  loss  of;  and  our  anxieties  urging 
the  imagination  to  frame  the  worst  conceptions, 
embitter  our  enjoyments  when  they  are  ofien 
least  in  peril ;  but  in  her  disease  there  was 
something  so  Haltering,  few,  if  any,  had  the 
opinion  of  it  she  herself  entertained,  yet  seem- 
ed  resigned  to.  Her  bloom  faded  ;  still  her 
beauty,  apparently  too  fine  for  this  world,  be- 
came the  more  remarkable.  Seylon  contrived 
every  amusement  for  her  diversion,  while  eveiy 
endeavour  he  made  but  renewed  her  regret,  as  if 
its  variety  became  painful  to  her,  and  she  grieved 
that  exertions  should  be  made  and  so  mueb 
pains  bestowed,  which  would  prove  of  (o  little 
avail.  She  contracted  a  love  for  solitude  and  a 
distaste  to  society  ;  and  even, — strange  reverse 
from  the  anxiety  she  formerly  displayed  at  bar 
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tjiisband's  absence,  ber  reluctsnce  kI  ]ii>  leaving 
Jier  and  tier  impatience  for  lii*  return, — she  be- 
llCUiie  at  length  restless  at  hii  presence,  till  sli'> 
foulii  »carcel^  look  at  liiin  without  emotion. 
This  was  a  change  wc  do   not   pretend  Ut 
micile.     Whether  llie  Faie  of  the  dying  ab> 
irb  the  sufTerer's  thoughts — wheilic-r  afTections 
s  their  hold  on  earth  as  liope  hadi  fled,  and 
Peking  for  those  betler  and  more  lasting  vhilher 
e  are  hastening,  prove  our  sympaihiei  to  lliiiigi 
let  perish,  hkc  other  ttiiiigs  eartlily,  to  be  but 
inity, — ttie  presence  of  those  who  hare  had 
Kh  a  mighty  eliare  of  our  thoughts  and  scnsi- 
lilies,  becomes  painful  in  the  progress  of  decay, 
I  if  the   mind  rrproaclird  itself  for  laviihinf^ 
xin  them  tliat  which  should  have  been  shared 
ti  its  Creator  and  Endowcr. 
I  We  have  seen  the  revenge  and  enmities  of 
men  turned  with  most  ardour  agitinst  ihn!'- 
nho  were  dearest  to  lliem  in  sanity.     The  pa^ 
ion    for  solitude    which   she    had   indulged    in 
ince  the  lois  of  her  child,  grew  with  the  pre- 
ss of  her  complaint.     How  much  nature  and 
:  quiet  beauties  allure  llie  mind,  when  the 
>dy  decays  and  becomes  less  capable  of  enjoy- 
iren  of  enduring  the  more  turbulent 
^^tnlusemenls  of  llie  world!  as  if  these  were  but 
breed  and  artificlul,  and  nature,  in  decay,  as- 
serted her  true  prerognttve. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  during  one 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

tilEiriNtf,  THAT  WHILB  TWO  CONTEND  AND  FIGHT   FOE    A 

UOr,  A  THIED  CET8  HEE. — A  IHOET   CBAPTEE,  WITH   A 

OIBAT  DEAL  HI  IT.— A  BALL— A  DDBL— AND  AN    ELOPE- 

■SVT — AFPOKDrifO  AMPLE  MATTEE  POETBE  EEPLECTION 

OfTBS  ESADBByWfTBOflT  EEIMO  TEOUBLED  WITH  ANT 

fEOM  THB  AOTHOE. 

Among  the  officers  of  Seyton*8  regiment,  and 
those  stationed  at  Windsor,  Hounslow,  and 
Kensingtbn,  the  greatest  hospitality  and  good 
feeling  prevailed.  A  ball  was  given  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  his  brother  officers,  to  the  officers 
of  the  dragoons;  at  which,  the  Colonel  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  that  Mrs.  Seyton,  not- 
withstanding her  state  of  health,  should  be  pre- 
lent.  He  urged,  in  his  invitation,  that  if  she, 
who  had  so  long  withdrawn  from  their  assem- 
Hies,  would  come,  though  her  attendance  proved 
but  a  visit,  he  would  take  it  as  a  personal  com- 
pliment. At  her  husband's  solicitation,  she  con- 
sented to  go. 

Of  the  beauty  and  fashion  displayed  at  the 
assembly,  Mrs.  Seyton  an^  Miss  Hamilton  were 
the  most  distinguished.  The  white  dress  the 
former  wore,  set  off  her  pale  but  beautiful  fea- 
tures, and  added  to   the  regret  they  should   be 
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subject  to  decline.  There  wrs  a  brilliai 
her  eye  that  attracted  observation.  She  sighed 
as  othf  IS  smiled,  and  looked  upon  the  gaiety  aad 
mirth  of  the  assembly,  like  one  who  had  a  heart 
to  enjoy  it  with  the  lightest,  but  who  beheld  il 
all  now  empty  as  a  show. 

Some,  who  were  delicate  and  ingenioos  in 
surmise,  though  benevolent  in  disposition,  saw 
well  what  was  eating  at  her  heart;  the  change 
ou  her,  shewed  the  inscrutable  workings  of  Pro- 
vidence— proving,  that  virtue  lost,  and  a  sense  of 
honour  violated,  may,  in  the  strength  of  passion 
and  giddiness  of  youth,   be  lulled  for  awhile; 

■  yet,  like  remorse,  tliey  will  return  as  if  refresbed 
l.by  slumber. 

But  the  nicest  conjecture  of  all,  on  this  change, 
^  was,  that  Seylon  had  been  married  before,  and 
l^had  a  wife  living,  whom  he  had  deserted,  which 
^formed  the  mystery  of  his  early  career;— and 

■  this  coming  to  her  knowledge,  wrought  the 
^  havoc  on  her  constitution,  that  would,  in  the 
-  .end,  carry  her  off.     The  thoughts  of  claiming 

but  a  moiety  of  her  husband's  possession,  had, 
like  iron,  entered  lier  soul.  Match  us  the 
world  for  charity  and  penetration  ! 

In  the  progress  of  the  hall,  which  was  kept  up 
with  great  spirit,  the  jealousy  of  Ensign  O'Regan 
was  strongly  excited  by  the  attentions  which 
Moore,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  his 
rival,  was  paying  to  Miss  Hamilton ;  which  was 
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tteigiitened  by  the  witling  ear  >he  uemeil  to  lend 
10  hta  address,  lie  ini^ht  forgive  ihc  KalUntrtn 
of  a  general  of  brigade,  or  colonel  of  drB|;oon>, 
but  with  an  e«lata  so  easily  managed,  to  brook 
the  attentions  of  a  surgeon,  who  has  but,  as  it 
were,  tlie  fentul  of  a  diploma)  wliicli  can  ndmit 
L  neither  of  cultivation  nor  mortgage?  fur  inhent- 
uice,  was  an  insult  to  the  distinctions  of  society, 
^aol  to  be  borne  under  existing  clrcumiiancea. 

The  arrogance  was  the  greater,  atO'Kegan 
I  bad  tailed  to  gain  promotion  by  (HirL-hasc ;  and 
^. there  was  as  yet  no  war  proclaimed  to  expedite 
i  his  advance  ;   while  Moore  liad  obuiinnl  the  full 
\  pay  of  his  office.     Hail  there  been  wnr  brtweeri 
nations,  and  he  in  it,  perhaps  there  had  been  lets 
call  upon  hiin  to  enter  into  it  on  his  own  account. 
He  had  never  received  any  encouragement  from 
Miss  Haniittun,  to  warrant  his  setting  her  apart 
la  himself :  but  that  devolved  on  him  the  more  the 
duty  of  seeing  she  was  set  apart  to  nobody  else. 
He  Itad  fixed  her  for  his  own,  and  this  should 
not  only  prevent  any  other  from  laying  claim 
to  her,  hut  cnlUvl  upon  him  to  check  any  in- 
cipient claims  made  to  her  by  any  other. 

Unable  any  longer  to  bear  Moore's  attentions, 
O'Kegan  approached  Miss  Hamilton,  and  in  a 
mice  iliat  quivered  with  emotion,  asketl  her  to 
Wome  his  partner  in  the  next  dance,  while  she, 
"bwtving  his  excitement,  which  with  tlie  wicked- 
lew  of  mischief  she  seemed  to  enjoy,  looked  at 
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Moore,  as  if  she  had  made  a  prior  engage 
wiih  him;  and  he,  wiih  some  coolness,  replied 
for  her — saying,  that  Miss  Hamilton  had  con- 
sented to  wahz  wiih  him.  This  she  confirmed 
hy  a  smile,  and  the  ensign  set  the  surgeon  down 
for  a  rascal. 

A  party  stood  up  to  waltz,  and  &Ioore  and 
Miss  Hamilton  joined  ihem.  Off  ihey  set, 
whirling  round  to  inspirinf^  music,  Moore  with 
his  right  arm  round  her  waist,  and  holding  her 
right  liand  in  his  left,  bounding  up  and  down, 
as  if  lo  beggar  exciiemeni.  There  is  nothing 
so  well  calculated  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
jealous,  as  lo  witness  her  he  lowcs  wheeled  round 
in  ihe  arms  of  his  rival  in  the  walia.  As  it  is 
the  most  amorous  contiguity  that  may  be  in- 
dulged in  moral  society,  so  must  it  be  the  most 
hateful  for  a  lover  to  witness. 

"  Oil,  let  us  leave  this,"  said  Mrs.  Seylon  to 
her  husband,  as  it  grew  late;  and  Seyton,  who 
felt  it  was  no  place  for  her  enjoyment,  accom- 
panied her  home.  Reaching  their  apartments  in 
the  barracks,  Mrs.  Seyton  looked  at  her  son  «b 
he  lay  asleep,  and  with  maternal  fondness, 
kissed  the  unconscious  boy.  "  Oh  that  I  knev 
where  my  other  innocent  now  lies,'  said  she; 
"if  I  had  but  one  look  at  her,  and  one  kiss,  I 
could  be  content,  come  aught  that  will," 

It  was  rather  late  the  following  morning  when 
Major  Seyton  rose.     As  he   looked   from  tl»e 
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Window  of  liis  apartment  into  the  birrnck-yard, 

Jie  perceived,   by  lite  niixiety  depictt-d  un  the 

.   couoienaiiccs  of  «  group  of  officers,  ami  by  ibr 

■  eager  and  Iriqiiititive  Ifmks  of  some  otlim  who 

■  were  liaslenia;;   lo  join    tliem.   that    there  warn 
fthing  tlie  mailer.     The  caiastrtijibe  of  his 

lild's  loss  iiad  had  such  e^cct  upon  him.  that  be 

lever  could  behold  any  eiir,  or  anything  that 

Offended  mystery  or  danger,  without  his  heart 

r  beating.      He   raisnl    the   window-uish,   when 

Lone  of  the  officers,   who  &aw  him,  drew   near, 

lacking  him  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  heard 

I  vbai  was  taking  place  ;  adding,   that  O'lief^n 

nd  Moore  tud  gone  off  to  fight  a  duel." 

■*  Fight  a  duel  !— wlwt  aboui  .''  cried  Sfylnii. 

"  To  try  which  of  the  two  Miss  Hamilton  Ukv* 

beat." 

The  ensign  very  reasonably  conceiired,  that 
the  iureiil  way  to  Miss  Hamilton'*  Iteart  must 
be  ilirough  the  surgeon's  Iteod.  Itt-sides,  he  felt 
that  he  bad  ihe  more  right  to  call  upon  bim, 
seeing  it  was  not  his  |>rofes8ion  to  fight,  llii 
trade  wss  to  heal  wountls — tliere  was  no  other 
aalve  lo  lay  to  that  cuuaed  in  himself,  tlian  liis 
lift!  in  return,  or  lo  take  his  own  with  it  i  like 
two  gamblers  in  debt,  toesing  wlio  pays  for  both 
— or  ending  their  clainii  wiih  a  "double  or 
^    quits." 

0  Regau,  on   leaving  ilie  ball-room,  instead 
sf  gung  to  sleep,  weat  to  rouse  his  friend  Har- 
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rowgate,  to  get  up  and  convey  liia  complimento 
and  challenge  to  ilie  surgeon  to  meet  him  early 
that  same  morning. 

"What  insult  has  Moore  offei'eti  you?"  asked 
Harrowf^ate,  raising  himself  up  in  bed.  The 
wits  of  the  ensign  were  reeling  in  a  circle,  like  a 
whirlwind,  hy  that  reeling  of  the  object  of  his 
love,  in  the  arms  of  one  who  ought  to  have  known 
himself  better:  and  he  replied,  that  it  was  one 
that  could  in  no  way  be  atoned  for,  but  by  the 
civility  of  a  meeting. 

"Am  I  to  accept  any  apology?"  asked  the 
second. 

"  Not  an  inch  of  the  thing,"  replied  the  en- 
sign ;  "as  then  I  might  as  well  button  up  the 
insult — och !" 

And  here  he  pirouetted  in  imitation  of  the 
wallz;  and  concluded,  in  a  suppiicaiing  tone,  thai 
if  he  had  any  mercy,  he  would  waive  the  pre- 
liminary of  speech,  and  act  as  a  friend, 

Moore,  when  he  received  the  challenge,  would 
at  first  have  reasoned  on  the  propriety  of  the 
duel ; — but  his  wits  were  in  the  circle  loo ; — the 
affair  would  stamp  liim  the  lady's  cognate  lover, 
which  he  had  not  before  the  ambition  to  think 
of;  and  his  heart  at  once  swelled  with  love,  and 
the  image  of  renown.  One  hour  after,  both  set 
ofF  in  separate  carnages  to  WimbledonTC 
mon. 

The  great  virtue  of  a  duel   is,  that  it  p 
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boili  panin  right,  Mbcn,  b^forp,  there  might  be 
tkulu  or  errara  on  both  tides.     In  n  cmc  of  in- 
jury, like  ihm  of  libel,  if  you  •re  wronged,  you 
may  have  the  world  feel  it ;  and  if  you  have 
wronged  anothor,  yoti  shew  the  world  yoa  did 
not   mpan  it;  or,  fit  all  cvenU,   by   adding  a 
wholes'^me  wound  to  the  body  of  (he  injured,  it 
shews  you  could  not  be  wroitg.     If  (in  all  ho- 
nour) you  kill  him  you  have  injured,  he  hsa  no 
funl-er  reason  to  complain  i  and  if  you  be  de^ 
patched,  he  has   as    little — and    to    liaTO    yua. 
I  Another  thing  is,  it  equalicei  all   invidious  di^ 
■tinctioni.   Hcsidea  putting  the  strong  and  wpak 
|«n  an  equal  footing,  it  places  the  injured  and 
?  injurer  on  equal  terms,  thi-owing  aloof  that 
uicient  teat  of  gloomy  ng<-a— the  Heaven  defend 
llie  right. 
^^        Oo  parade,  Lieutenant  Balmano  was  misting 
^L^ — and  at  the  breaklast  table.  Miss  Hnmillon  was 
^^ftinis^in;^,  and  nehher  WMs  refrorted  sick.  Colonel 
^^vHamilton  called  for  Halniano  at  drill,  and  his 
^Hlady  called  for  her  daughter  at  table.     Seyton 
^HMid,  ihnt   he   had,   perhaps,   gone    to    second 
^F  Moore— bat  no  one  suggested  thnt  Miss  H.  had 
'         gone  to  second  O'Kegnn.     When  his  daughter's 
desertion  was  reported  to  the  colonel,  it  by  no 
means  drow  that  of  Balmano  out  of  his  mind: 
on  the  eonlniry,  it  reconciled  both,  by  raising 
the    eonjeclure   that   ihcy   were   both   off"   to- 
gether. 
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In  fact,  while  the  ensign  and  surgeon  " 
to  combat,  the  object  of  tlieir  encounler  was  otF 
to  church  with  another.  And  it  was  rather  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  Balmano  and  his  bride 
passed  ilie  carriages  of  O'Hegan  and  hia  an- 
tagonist on  the  road — the  former  posting  to  the 
altar — the  latter  to  the  field. 

O'Regan,  an  Irishman,  wiih  an  estate  that 
defied  mortgage,  was  of  course  a  dead  shot ;  and 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  him 
whose  liabits  were  to  heal  wounds,  and  not  lo 
make  them.  But  he  proved  himself  apt  at 
either,  and  showed  how  nearly  connected  was 
the  art  of  probing  with  that  of  scarifying ;  for, 
two  hours  after  their  departure,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  ensign 
had  fallen,  and  tite  surgeon  had  fled. 

The  wounded  man,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
got  a  mortal  shot  in  the  shoulder,  was  conveyed 
to  London,  at  his  own  request;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  Balmano  and  his  young  wife  came 
back,  fully  married,  to  Hampton. 

Of  course  the  colonel  was  irreconcilable — 
but  soon  gave  his  pardon,  and  his  blessing  too. 
The  heir  to  a  peerage,  and  an  estate  commen- 
surate, has  not  long  to  sue  fur  pardon  of  a 
&u]i,  that,  in  other  cases,  is  not  to  be  forgiven, 
even  on  a  deathbed.  The  bride  received  re- 
proof in  a.  gentle  chiding — a  very  curse  would  be 
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Jan  on  a  bead  that  would  looo  be  cneireled  by 
i  coronet. 

At  a  ooiiimi«iun  became  vacant,  by  Moore*t 
ihoocing  the  enaigny  Jacob  Varnith  applied  to 
the  Hone-Guards  on  behalf  of  Vamock  for  the 
appointment,  with  every  assurance  of  success. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  o'REOAN  FOLLOWED  BY  ONB  STILL  MORS 
MELANCHOLY. — THE  TEMPLE  OF  SBYTON's  HOPES  BBQT, 
AND  THAT  OF  JANUS  OPENED. 

Consumption  is  a  strange  disease.  The  desires 
which  other  complaints  weaken  or  destroyy  it 
refines  or  increases.  It  is  dying  to  all  the  world 
but  its  patient,  who  is  the  last  to  believe  there 
is  any  danger  or  mortality.  It  is  as  flattering 
as  are  one'^s  own  faults,  which  every  body  but 
oneself  sees,  and  which  every  body  is  as  avene 
to  tell  one  of.  It  is  the  most  poetic  of  deaths, —  ' 
at  least  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  poets.  Slow 
and  sure  in  its  progress,  enhancing  the  beauty 
as  it  diminishes  the  bloom ;  full  of  reflection, 
regret,  pity,  and  even  love  ;  it  is  often  as  free 
from  pain  as  the  remedies  are  from  things  dis- 
agreeable. So  enticing  is  it,  that  it  became  the 
fashion,  and  half  the  wealthy  and  idle  crowded  ^ 
to  consult  a  man  who  professed  to  cure  it  by 
bringing  it  on.  To  cope  fairly  with  the  disease, 
he  first  brought  it  forth,  to  gain  the  credit  of 
its  cure. 

To  take  remedies  was  not  enough  for  these 
candidates  for  consumption; — however  abundant 
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these  might  be,  they  mutt  have  a  proof  of  itself. 
And  to  shew  the  cunning  and  skill  of  this  phy- 
lician,  the  malady  came  in  the  due  course  of  the 
cure,  and  the  consultants  had  the  satisfiiction  of 
haTing  ample  for  their  money.  It  proved  too 
that  the  physician  was  right  in  applying  a  cure 
to  that  which  lurked  hid  and  unfelt,  and  he  who 
knew  how  to  draw  it  out,  was  the  man  to  de- 
stroy it— a  pity  he  sometimes  destroyed  the  pa^ 
tient  too. 

He  shewed,  besides,  that  nobody  need  apply 
to  him  in  vain.     Any  one  in  love  with  malady 
eoold  have  every  longing  gratified ;  and  while 
thb  was  the  fashion  he  cut  a  figure.     To  cure 
the  incipient  decay  of  the  lungs,  he  flayed  the 
backs  of  them  who  would  be  ill,  and  gave  damps 
•nd  vapours  full  play.     To  give  the  lungs  a  new 
coat,  be  stripped  that  off  the  back ;  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  young,  refined,  and  delicate,  was 
absorbed  in  an  interesting  decline  and  a  tick- 
ling core.     To  prove  he  was  the  man  for  a  slow 
consumption,   he  went  off  in  a  galloping  one 
kimself.     No  complaint  could  he  have  invented 
which  would  have  drawn  so  many  aspirants  to 
hs  favours.     To  peel  a  man'*s  back  to  give  hide 
to  his  throat  or  chest,  was  a  legitimate  enough 
process  for  colds,  catarrhs,  rheums,  and  fevers, 
leeiiig  the  hides  of  bullocks  and  sheep  are  ap- 
proved preventatives  for  these,  -  only  they  are 
tanned. 
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Witb  the  mother  of  our  hero  the  symptomi 
were  somewhat  different,  for  though  there  had 
of  late  been  a  great  alteration  in  hert  the  extent 
of  her  complaint  was  known  only  to  herself. 
Site  would  set  her  house  in  order,  and  seemed 
to  do  all  she  had  to  perform  with  a  firm  pre- 
sumption of  that  whicli  awaited  her.  How  af- 
fecting are  the  smiles  and  cares  of  aught  per- 
taining to  this  world,  when  there  is  the  evident 
consciousness  of  a  coming  farewell  to  all  in  view. 
The  world  and  the  things  thereof  never  look  so 
vain,  aa  when  one  we  love,  about  to  leave  n*, 
tries  to  make  of  them  matter  of  interest  or  plea- 
sure, to  satisly  or  beguile  us. 

In  the  May  following  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
review  of  the  household  troops  on  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and  Seyion's  regiment  received  orden 
to  be  on  the  ground.  As  Seyton  prepared  to 
accompany  his  men,  Mrs.  Seyton  displayed  a 
strange  anxiety  and  restlessness  at  his  departuir. 
She  seemed  aa  if  she  would  not  have  him  go, 
and  yet  would  yield  to  duty,  which  called  him 
away. 

"  If  you  knew  how  much  cause  1  have  to  . 
wish  you  to  stay,  Ullynl"  elie  said;  and  when 
he  asked  her  to  explain,  she  fell  ashamed  at 
shewing  such  weakness,  adding,  that  she  wia  ' 
foolish,  and  asked  his  forgiveness,  as  if  it 
were  a  fault  or  crime.  He  was  equipped  in 
a   field  dress,  and   being  a  noble-looking  tnan 
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oTlib  jesn^  be  well  became  hu  jnaitial  gjub; 
and  89  he  set  oat  the  would  bold  and  retain  hiiii» 
m  reluctant  to  part  as  if  be  were  starting  for  a 
bng  eampaigOy  while  she  liad  the  presentiment 
of  some  evil  hoirering  between  their  separation 
and  their  meeting ;  and  when  he  left  the  room 
die  sunk  upon  a  chair,  covered  her  iaoe  with 
her  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 

Iltboding  woman  I — they  were  never  destined 
to  meet  i^in  in  life. 

The  review  was  like  many  other  reviews* 
The  discipline  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the 
tieops,  and  their  excellent  condition,  were  of 
course  the  admiration  of  the  distinguished  Ge- 
nerals wiio  inspected  them. 

On  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  the  bar- 
rscks  Seyton  found  a  deserted  hearth.  His  wife 
was  not  there.  He  called  for  iier — she  had  gone 
it  foil  flight  in  a  chaise  to  see  her  father,  who 
was  on  his  deathbed.  When  she  left  she  felt 
mre  she  would  meet  the  regiment  on  its  return 
from  the  field,  but  in  case  she  missed  it,  had 
left  a  letter,  explaining  the  necessity  of  her  ab- 
sence. 

As  so<Ki  as  Seyton  had  read  the  letter,  he  an- 
nounced the  melancholy  errand  she  had  gone  on, 
md  the  reasonableness  of  her  haste.  He  com- 
municated the  sad  news  to  his  fellow-officers, 
snd  was  duly  condoled  with  upon  it;  indeed  their 
inquiries  and  their  condolings  became  painful 
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to  him.  He  owned  Ins  well-grounded  fesrs  tlittt 
she  would  not  live  to  return  ;  and  It  was  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  tbat  the  same  post  which  brought 
them  he  news  of  war  being  proclaimed,  brought 
him  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  wife's 
death,  whicli  had  been  produced  by  a  diaease 
he  was  not  aware  of  her  being  afflicted  with, — an 
affection  of  the  heart. 

The  most  painful  duty  of  all  Seytoii  felt  was 
the  announcement  of  the  mother's  death  to  his 
son ;  wlio  was  too  young  to  have  any  idea  of  what 
death  was;  but  when  he  asked  his  father  when 
his  mamma  would  come  back  again,  the  fatlier 
knew  not  what  to  say.  He  told  him  that  ii  wot 
necessary  they  should  go  to  the  wars  before  they 
could  see  her,  which  sounded  something  heroic 
to  one  of  his  bringing  up.  The  fortitude  of  the 
major  seemed  to  give  way  under  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  bereavement,  for  though  a  man  re- 
markable  for  mental  courage  and  bodily  nerve, 
his  firmnesa  yielded  to  his  reluctance  to  att«iid 
liis  wife's  remains  to  the  place  of  their  final  eon- 
Bignment.  Many  wondered  at  diis,  for  liiey  ex- 
pected to  know  where  she  was  to  be  buried,  aud 
by  that  means  gain  some  clue  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  their  marriage  and  connexions.  This, 
however,  be  was  prevented  doing,  by  the  arrival 
of  ordera  for  the  regiment  to  march  iuBtantljr 
to  Portsmouth,  where  they  were  to  embark  for 
the  Peninsula. 
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After  all,  war  W  a  glnriaus  lliinj{,  if  the  peux 
ifaich  follotrs  it  would  noi  dislracr  ub.  We  all 
iutriah  iu  war — piij  it  cannot  U»t  for  ever. 
Vsges  are  high,  trade  is  brikk,  and  iliere  i>  a 

mt  demand  for  youiif;  mm.     it  i*  likp  ca- 

|lu«al, — intoxicating,  rxbilarating  and  f'lorioat, 
V  ilwre  were  not  the  reckoning  to  follow  in  iti 
lake,  and  llieremiiiiscenceof  dttt]ingedofii-,and 
r  of  getting  sober.  Tlionfilt  the  obj«i  be 
lot  always  divine — for  where  it  it  jiisi  un  otic 
ide  it  cannot  be  equally  just  on  the  oilier,  tin- 
in  both  wdea  gain  llic  victory ;  and  iluiiigh 
fce  good  gained  is  often  long  in  being  fell,— yet 
b  is  ancient  anil  noble. 

'  What  is  a  country  (ill  tls  »oil  batli  bei-n  lial- 
ktwed  by  daughter?  How  soon  ia  a  dUfiuta 
Hilled  on  the  relative  moral  and  inlellcctuaj  ex- 
trilence  of  their  conniriea,  lietwceii  two  natives 
cT  rival  naliotw,  by  the  boast  of  victory  gained 
oa  some  « ell-contested  field?  What  it  know- 
Itdge?  what  are  inventions  learning,  scienoe, 
iDcl  virtue,  to  France  and  England,  while  Agin* 
court  and  Cr.-«y  are  not  forgotten  ?  War  wa« 
ptDclaimed,  and  the  sounds  became  the  herald 
»  well,  they  were  echoed  from  Cornwull  to 
CaithoeM. 

The  regiment  seeined  to  rejoice  in  the  change, 
iboD|{h  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  was  before 
tl-  Serjeant  Mackintosh  was  right;  Variiock 
got  B  cummissiou  Uirough  the  influence  of  Var- 
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nish.  On  the  prepnratton  for  departure,  'the 
vows  ami  pledges  nmde  and  given  for  ihe  graii- 
ficaiion  of  beiii<;  forgot  and  broken,  would  bav« 
made  one  wonder  how  acqiinintance  was  formed. 
Many  anxious  wives  wailed  to  know  to  whose 
lot  it  would  fall  to  accompany  llit-ir  husbandaj 
for  the  aifeclions  of  nature  in  soldiers  of  rm 
rank,  go  by  lots ;  while  poor  women,  with  chili- 
dren  enough  to  recruit  thinned  battalions.  Wet* 
left  like  widows,  but  without  iheir  sympathies.  ' 
Balmnno,  now  a  caplain,  and  Uellbrd,  Who 
had  become  a  major,  would  hare  asked  SejrteKl 
where  his  wife's  remains  were  to  be  inlprreo,  u 
he  could  not  attend  them  himself;  but,  Ar1# 
that,  other  matters  equally  delicate  fflight''ltc 
disclosed,  they  felt  averse  to  ask  the  quegflMll 
While  many  supposed  that  this  calamity  oF^Mf 
decease  would  put  an  end  to  the  mystery  nf 'bW 
hiarriage  and  dividge  her  family,  on  Ihecoii)' 
trary,  it  only  increased  the  one  and  sealed  fljJdl 
knowledge  of  the  other,  Notwithstandiilf^^hs 
change  in  her  appearance,  no  one  had  sus{mf<d 
her  end  so  near,  and  nothing  immediaiely  *ras 
heard  of  the  fate  of  her  father,  wliose  d^atlv^falid 
rile  seemed  to  have  made  her  own.  With'lwr 
went  all  intercourse  between  Seyton  and  hit 
family.  Her  prophetic  dread  of  not  MvingWr 
husband  again  when  she  w<-n!  away*  was  a  pnof 
that  she  had  a  clearer  idea  of  her  conitinnioit 
and  state,  than  tliey  around  Iter. 
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Tli«  Iiuie  wild  wliicJi  she  hurried  to  ^ee  (ipr 
djruig  parent,  was  deemed  a  proor  thai  in  her  mar* 
ria^,  *he  had  committed  some  fatal  error;  and 
her  poMinjf  lo  be  in  lime  lo  receive  her  father'* 
forgiveness,  bespoke  i)icexu>nt  of  what  &he  hid 
IB  atone.  All  ihnl  waa  known  of  her  lul  inoitieim 
§if,  tliiii  her  husband  aiul  tou  were  the  lut 
ironic  of  her  uUerAncci  ai»d  that  the  iliieaM 
ybich  carried  h<*r  olf  u  the  early  age  of  i«ren- 
'«nd-iweniy,  vis.  a  morbid  affeciioii  of  (he  hean, 
^d  been  workiri};,  ever  since  tlu^  lutw  uf  tier 
llhild,  its  alow  bui  fatal  prwj^ress  in  tier  frame, 
k  The  f^rief  of  ibu  wklower  auunied  eucli  a  iia- 
^e  that  lie  ooulil  never  bear  to  hear  her  uutiiv  ; 
i»'i  fro«i  ihe  hour  he  annouiice<l  tlie  news  of  her 
J^tb,  titat  name  he  never  uttered,  not  even  lo 
^beir  son :  unlike  those  who  dwell  wiili  futidiieiB 
fn  [be  memory  of  tliem  who  weir  once  dear  to 
Ihem,  lie  could  never  bear  to  have  ber'i  recalled 
Jbtiis  remembrance. 

f  Nether  Moure  nor  O'tlegan  rejoined  (lie  re- 
giment. The  Iniler  sent  word  hiintelf  that  lie 
mu  mortally  woundoti,  and  that  it  was  necdlesi 
ttloolc  fttr  liitn. 

"  Well,  he  oD)^htto  live;  if  not  for  tbe  sake 
«r his  lenaiicrvt  at  least  for  tho  sakeof  ihote  who 
tboold  look  for  benelit  of  the  rents,"  t)u«th  tlie 
comtnisaarial.  "  But  a  man  doesn't  like  lo  live 
fbctlieaake  of  every  body  but  himself." 

"  Do  you  think  he  could  live  if  he  liked  T 
,  liked  Varnock. 
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"  D — n  the  fears.  That's  a  suicide  he'll  com- 
mit to  prevent  murder  on  ilie  souls  of  the 
enemy,  and  one  he  can  do  without  doing  any- 
thing of  j-our/e^o  dese,  seeing  he  had  the  probe 
from  the  doctor." 

"  It  was  siily  to  set  out  and  fight  so  seriously 
for  the  wench,  and  then  never  come  back  to  look 
after  her." 

"  Pure  chivalry,  that  braves  death  without  a 
cause,  and  is  afterwards  averse  to  look  out  for 
one,  lest  they  choose  a  wiong  one," 

"  Balmano  left  them  none  to  choo§e;  that's 
one  great  virtue  of  your  duello,  it's  in  general  so 
disinterested — the  cause  usually  being  beneath 
the  dignity  of  quarrel.  If  the  two  had  settled 
with  Miss  Hamilton,  that  he  who  killed  the 
other  must  have  liked  her  best,  and  would 
therefore  be  entitled  to  her  hand,  the  genius 
of  the  encounter  would  have  been  gone." 

"  Much  degraded,  at  any  rate.  Well,  while 
they  contended  about  opening  the  shell,  Bal- 
mano bolted  the  o}'ster,  and  a  luscious  one  I 
dare  say  he  has  found  iu" 

"  It's  not  a  bad  notion  in  these  chaps,  Is  go 
out  and  fight  like  Christians  in  their  own  so- 
lemn cause,  just  as  the  trumpet  gives  the  blast 
to  join  tlie  ranks  in  the  sacred  one  of  their  Goun>- 
try's.  Though  I'm  afraid  it'll  play  the  detice 
with  the  O'Regan  entail." 

"  It  hath  played  that  with  many  before ;  uid 
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it  strikes  oie^''  said  Varnocky  **  that  it*s  denying 
continuation  oF  the  same)  has  inspired  him  with 
the  notion  that  war  is  an  unchristian  trade/' 

*^  So  he  fights  and  ends  it  like  a  man  volun- 
tarily starving  himself  to  death,  through  fear  of 
dying  from  want.  He  starves  himself,  while  he 
las  money  to  afford  it,  to  prevent  his  being 
obliged  to  do  it  against  his  will.  And  here 
comes  one,*^  added  he,  as  Glenfalloch  joined 
them,  **  who  is  afraid  to  eat  lest  he  have  no  wine 
to  drink  afterwards.'* 

<*  Which  {dague  was  that  of  Egypt,  that  made 
the  water  turn  to  blood  ?'  asked  Glenfalloch. 

"  The  first,"  replied  Jacob.  **  Are  you  afraid 
to  drink  your  wine,  because,  reversing  the  Egyp- 
tians* dispensation,  your  wine  has  been  converted 
from  blood  T 
*  Or  try  it,  at  all  events,"  added  Varnock. 
*^  But  the  last  plague  V*  quoth  Glenfalloch. 
"  Was  a   tickler — the  smiting   of  the   first- 
bom"  added  Varnish. 

"  What  a  blow,  when  that  happened  to  be 
ui  only  child  and  heir,^  said  Glenfalloch, 
musing. 

**  That  would  depend  on  who  were  the  heirs 
presumptive,"  said  Varnish. 

**  And  no  doubt  would  be  less  when  one  only 
of  the  parents  survived,"  said  Varnock. 

"  Not  the  less  to  the  survivor,  seeing  lie  had 
none  to  share  it  with  him;  and  though  the  grief 
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of  the  mother  would  be  obvimted  by  her 
gone  before^  tliat  of  the  &ther  would  be 
to  bind  nor  hawd — unless  the  &rst  blow  i 
him — ^to  thole  the  better  when  it  waan 
Ehy  but  isn't  this  a  sad  affliction  of  poc 
ton's.  I  think  it  has  stunned  him  enoi 
any  other  that  may  come  in  the  wars.^ 

**  How  ungospelled  were  we  to  anticipa 
might  happen  in  battle,  when  Provident 
forestalls  its  shafts,  showing  us  how  vain 
calculate  on  the  future,  in  a  world  so  tf 
art  and  nature.  WasnH  it  strange  Seytoi 
go  to  the  funeral  of  his  wife  ?'^ 

^^  Her  remains  lie  too  far  away  for  bin 
and  he  must  march  to  the  field.^' 

**  Where  she's  gone,  seems  of  a  piece  i 
mystery  of  whence  she  came." 

*^  It's  enough  for  you  that  she  has  got 

*^  But  it's  sadly  presumptive  of  the 
ableness  of  the  question,  of  the  right  slu 
come  at  all,'^  said  he  against  whose  inte 
right  minbtered. 

"  Then  thou  art  doubly  infefted.  1 
alarm  on  that  score ;  her  right  to  come 
holy,  as  that  to  go  was  necessary,"  said 
was  afraid  that  the  way  in  which  morta 
the  accumulating  accidents  of  time  and 
seemed  to  expedite  his  succession  to  thi 
he  had  purchased,  would  lead  him  to  re 
bargain  he  had  made,  seeing  that  the  \ 
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Ui  porefatte  might  depend  on  tbe  legitimacy 
if  titt  children  whom  io  reality  he  ihoold  sac- 
tted. 

^She  wottid  not  have  left  her  ton  unbap- 
tiied,  at  it  were,  however  the  might  be  content 
with  her  own  ihame." 

'^That'^s  true;  and  the  never  teemed  to  be 
mder  any  anxiety  on  that  point ;  and  no  mother 
etiikl  love  her  oflbpring  more.  She  teemt  to 
bve  made  the  death-bed  of  the  fiiiher  her  own, 
for  we  have  heard  nothing  about  the  fate  of  him 
ibe  went  to  tee." 

*  We  have  no  time,  tlioa  on  the  march.  Sey- 
ton  did  not  correspond  much  with  her  family, 
and  it  it  not  likely  there  will  be  much  corre- 
tpondence  now  she's  gone." 

^  You^ll  have  enough  to  do  to  provide  the 
troops,  now  that  there  are  war  and  At£  to 
supply  with  forage,"  said  Glenfalioch,  changing 
the  subject. 

*^  Yes,  their  gorge  is  at  ravenous  as  the  maw 
of  an  actress*8  lust,"  replied  he  who  was  alike 
irady  in  subjects,  whether  serious  or  satiric.  ^  It 
imow  near  the  end  of  the  college  session,  and  I 
hife  sent  for  my  son  to  come  and  join  me.  He 
■sy  suspend  his  theological  studies  for  a  season, 
vithoat  interrupting  his  progress  in  divinity  or 
Uiprotpectt  io  life.  He'll  be  in  plenty  of  time 
^  the  pulpit,  when  France  shall  have  been 
whdiied.*' 
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"  I  never  knew  t)ie  cause  or  priesthood  et&nd, 
at  any  rale,  when  that  of  bloodshed  was  on  the 
tramp." 

"  But  the  religion  you  teach  bida  roan  put  up 
the  sword,"  said  he  who  had  lately  got  a  com- 
mission to  draw  it. 

*'  I  grant  you  that ;  but  if  you  were  all  to  be 
aa  you  ought,  you'd  have  no  need  for  us  to  teach 
you;  and  you'd  grudge  our  stipends  for  your 
edification  ;  so  we  njay  preach  peace  and  live  by 
war^" 

"  And  you  bid  us  forgive  our  enemies?" 

"  Of  course,  for  we  know  you  won't.  Be- 
sides, these  allude  to  abstract  enemies  of  your 
own,  but  not  tlie  enemies  of  your  country.  You 
are  to  fight  without  any  ill-will.  Maybe  your 
enemy's  an  iinbaptized  rebel,  who  should  have 
no  beni-'fit  of  clergy,  or  the  ally  of  that  inebriated 
limmer  who  trogs  forgiveness  bya  wholesale  and 
retail  license  foi'  rags,  and  you  are  establishing 
peace  by  exterminating  her  broud.  In  so  far 
that's  consistent  enough ;  it's  only  lighting  for 
peace,  but  we  don't  fight  ourselves." 

"  May  not  your  son's  studies  militate  against 
his  aptitude  to  forage  for  the  camp?" 

"  Did  you  ever  find  the  study  and  profession 
of  humility  and  self-mortification,  militate  against 
the  dignity  and  indulgence  of  the  student?  any 
lack  of  pride  in  the  teaching  of  meekness,  or 
want   of   military  ardour   in   the  ambassadors 
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or  good-wiU  to  man.  Michao]  is  u  good 
a  judge  of  stots  and  naiga  as  of  angles  nii<l 
•^menls;  poring  over  tlie  uiside  of  <lu  p- 
ifcamed  books,  will  never  prevrni  liim  nmkinj^  a 
good  bargain  of  his  library.  He  gets  mone}> 
from  Ilia  mother,  mft  rota,  as  lie  calls  it,  lo 
attend  the  medical  dosses;  which  I  wink  ai, 
lest  iti  mistaking  hii  call,  he  majr  have  \W  gift 

lore  in  various  capacities,  and  brnndinh  a 
'hen  he  can't  wag  his  head  in  a  puipiL 
80  with  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he'll  know 
bow  to  deal  in  saltpetre,  and  there  will  be  much 
of  that  needed,  if  there  be  any  virtue  at  all  in 
the  cause." 

"  Besides,  let  him  bring  his  divinity  skill  as 
bell  as  his  chemistry,  with  him,  they  11  be  both 
■ceded;  and  he  may  act  us  chaplain  to  the 
regiment  as  well  as  commissary,"  said  he  wiio 
Deeded  both- 

**  A  capital  idea,  to  supply  provision  to  Ihi* 
soul  as  well  as  provender  to  carbineers  ai»l 
sharpshooters;  so  while  he  supplies  ammuni- 
tion for  destruction,  he  can  minister  remission  of 
sins  to  them  who  may,  aibliu",  have  as  much 
need  of  that  as  of  flints  and  tow.  And  1  must 
see  that  itie  General  go  not  with  the  sin  on  his 
/ing  neglected  to  provide  s|)iriiiinl 
religions  forage  for  lua  men.  Our 
I  caose  must  be  right,  at  least  we'll  fmd  it  so, 
e  have  leisure  to  inquire." 
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the  war." 

"  When  we'll  have  the  victory,  and  of  course 
will  have  no  need  to  inquire  at  all." 

*'  No,  since  thai  will  prove  it  is  right,  to  the 
gatisfaction  of  any  reasonable  conscience  engaged 
in  it.  01),  but  that's  a  well-gospel  led  beatei^up 
of  galloway  knowt  and  theological  recruits  V 
continued  Glenfalloch,  as  Yaruish  proceeded  to 
Ihe  commander's  quarters  to  save  hini  from  the 
sin  of  spiritual  omission. 

"  The  devil  must  be  in  it,  if  with  these  accu- 
mulating calamities  of  benign  nature  gathering 
thick  around  us — death  riding  on  a  neighing 
steed — war  baring  her  arm— a  clieniical  chaplain 
in  training  alike  for  camp,  kirk  and  hospital, 
with  scalpels  and  probes  for  green  wounds,  and 
salves  for  spiritual  cankers, — if  any  doubt  remain 
of  Jacob's  accession  to  the  Ullyn  entail." 

"  Thank  heaven  I  we  have  one  pledge,"  said 
Varnock — and  suddenly  stopping,  turned  deadly 
pale,  as  a  young  soldier,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  the 
■on  of  rinlay  Stuart,  a  youth  who  had  been 
adopted  by  the  regiment  under  the  protection 
of  Major  Seyton,  crossed  their  paih.  Varnock 
could  never  see  him  without  emotion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

m  OPSSATIONf  OP  lfATOt£  ILLUSTftAT£D  BY  TB£lft 
WOBKINOS  IN  PATHEt  AND  SON — A  fKlTCR  OP  CBA- 
BACTSR,  IN  WHICR  IT  If  BOP£D  NO  ON£  WILL  EECOONIZB 
aiMSBLP. 

Clbykrhbm,  improred  by  education,  becomM 
ability;  cruelty,  tempered  by  civilization  and 
knowledge,  produces  wholesome  severity.  As 
poisons,  regulated  by  analysis,  become  medicine, 
so  the  distinctions  we  see  in  men,  though  often 
great,  might  be  easily  traced  to  habit  and 
training. 

Before^  however,  we  proceed  to  illustrate  t!:e 
subtle  workings  of  the  mind  and  disposition  in 
two  individuals,  we  must  follow  the  army  on  its 
road  to  the  Peninsula. 

Though  some  of  the  men  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  exchange  their  prospects  of  glory  on 
the  march,  for  others  less  distinguished,  there 
were  those  who,  having  glimmerings  of  ambition, 
were  inclined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  army,  and 
enlist.  Before  the  regiment  embarked,  Serjeant 
Mackintosh  presented  a  recruit  to  his  captain. 
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who  had  been  the  leading  trBge<lIan  in  a  con*- 
pany  of  strolling  aclors. 

There  are  iwo  admirable  funds  in  England, 
well  worthy  the  benevolence  of  a  wealthy  and 
enlightened  nation,  viz:  the  Literary  Fund, and 
the  Fund  for  the  support  of  decayed  actors  and 
actresses.  In  a  country  with  such  means — 
wherein  there  is  such  a  Clnistian  spirit  for  the 
enlightenment  of,  and  conversion  of  heathena 
and  sinners,  it  is  a  wonder  that  there  Is  no 
society  for  the  conversion  and  provision  of  those 
who  have  mistaken  their  trade  or  profession, 
and  for  the  recommendation  of  pursuits  better 
suited  to  their  abilities  and  acquirements.  In 
no  way  of  life  is  that  so  much  retjuired  as  in 
those  for  which  the  funds  we  have  mentioned 
are  provided. 

First  and  foremost,  there  are  no  Other*  into 
which  young  men  of  ambition  are  so  apt  lo  be 
lured,  and  none  as  to  which  they  are  such  bad 
judges  of  their  fitness.  Their  incapacity  for  a 
sober  line  of  life,  inclines  them  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  the  more  cut  out  for  that  which  is 
unshackled  and  sublime.  Not  only  are  the  re- 
wards and  renown  more  enticing,  but  the  occu- 
pation is  pleasant,  and  the  training  and  tuition 
come  intuitively.  The  privations  and  troubles 
which,  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  are  d^ 
pressing  and  to  be  lamented  in  literature  and 
the  arts,  are  presumptive  of  coming  grandeur. 
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iiy  of  being  tivasurvd  for  future  record 

Where^  tlierefore,  t)ie  en li cements  to  ruinnre 
*o  strong,  the  means  of  conversion  nnd  penitence 
thuuM   be  equnlly  nmple.     The  Rrest  tlilCculty 
Would   be   to   convince  BUch    penitents    of    the 
:ea!>iiy   of  renouncing   ilieir  errors.     There 
;ht  be  found  candidntea  enough  to  adopt  ft 
new  persuasion,  but    the  great  difficulty  would 
to  secure  their  chan;;e. 

If  it  may  be  said  of  tlie  talkative,  when  set 
iug,  and  enamoured  of  ilie  sound  uf  dieir 
rti  raice«,  notliing  less  than  a  sled <;(.■- hummer 
stop  tlieni ;  so  of  them  who  think  ihrmu-lves 
idowed  witli  genius,  nothing  beneath  the 
force  of  a  ihunderboll  con  convince  iheiH  they 
have  mistaken  their  vocution.  Where  failure 
leads  but  to  the  hope  of  latent  succcsj,  urging 
to  renewed  per^verance ;  and  poverty  is  deemed 
ihe  concomitant  of  jmpiration,  how  needful 
must  that  charity  be,  which  would  promote  the 
adoption  of  mure  rational  pur^uit^  ! 

The  recruit  whom  Malcolm  brought  to  his 
captaits  liad  proved  the  sweets  of  either  line  of 
life  Hc  Lave  nieniioned  :  nnd  finding  no  way  of 
retreating  to  anything  like  subiuiniial  existence, 
was  induced  to  enlist,  by  the  substantial  offer  of 
n  thilliug  a  day. 

He  was  a  young  mati,  about  seven  or  eight 
und  twenty,  very  good  looking,  though  but  in- 
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difiereDtly  clad,  and  bearing  (races  of  having 
poorly  fared  of  late. 

"What  is  the  object  of  your  enlisting?" 
asked  Major  Belford. 

"To  fif^hl  and  to  live,"  replied  he. 

"  Have  you  considered  the  step  you  would 
take,  or  is  It  iheresult  of  some  sudden  resolution, 
adopted  from  shame  or  disappointment  T' 

"  Considered  and  resolved  enough  to  fix  my 
(lelerminalLon.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  trade 
of  war  to  make  me  rue  any  change  from  my 
present  condition,  which  hatli  had  so  much 
uniformity  for  the  last  eight  years,  it  can  but 
change  one  way." 

"  We  are  about  to  enter  upon  that  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  severe  campaign." 

'*  Of  fighting ; — no  matter :  if  we  die  in  en- 
gagement, there  must  be  the  hope  of  living  till 
we  engage  ;  and  if  spared,  we  may  eat  between 
the  bailies.  I  would  rather  be  shot  on  a  full 
Btomacli,  than  go  to  my  grave  a  ready-made 
skeleton." 

"  You  seem  to  have  smart  notions  of  eating." 

"  Having  had  so  little  of  the  reality,  the  ideal 
has  had  full  play.  I  have  eaten  so  sparingly 
these  seven  years,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
bliss  and  eating  Jti  my  conceptions.  I  have 
heard  of  the  night-mare  of  full  feeding — earth 
defend  me  from  the  night-mare  of  inanition  ! 
What  dreamii  of  ibe  imreal  mockeries  of  feasts  I 
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bave  had.  Idreunterery  night  for  nine  months, 
of  meeting  Pharoah's  chief  baker,  with  hii 
basket  of  baked  meats,  on  whicli  I  had  pro* 
knged  feasts— each  mouthful  glaring  the  brain 
more  exquisite  relish  of  what  a  conception 
should  be— like  the  water  gurgling  under  Tan- 
talus's chin ;  and  giiring  urgency  to  the  stomach, 
by  their  hollow  action.  How  few  know  dis- 
tinctly what  a  vacuum  is  !*^ 

**  Are  you  aware  of  the  many  evils  the  soldier 
has  to  encounter?**  asked  the  .major. 

**Tbe  cat,  the  sentry,  and  the  march — the 
ipear,  bayonet,  and  cannon  of  the  enemy,  even, 
cannot  disturb  my  dream  of  a  full  meal !"  re- 
plied he,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dine  and 
sup  only  in  sleep. 

*^  You  cannot  bave  fine  fare  for  a  shilling  a- 
day,'*'  said  he,  who  had  nearly  twenty-times  as 
much. 

"  There  is  no  notion  of  enjoyment  in  my  mind 
beyond  that  of  having   the  cravings  of  nature 

iati96eA" 
"Have  you  consulted   your   friends  on   the 

matter  ?" 
"  I  have  none  left  to  consult.     The  best  news 

they  can  hear  of  me,  would  be,  that  there  are 

hopes  of  freedom    from   any  call    upon  them. 

They  have  as  little  hope  of  me  as  I  have  myself. 

They  have  watched  my  course  in   life,  till  there 

is  no  other  desire  left,  than   to  see   it   fairly 

ended." 
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"  Could  ihey  not  assist  you  in  any  better  line 
of  life  than  this?  What  pursuits  have  yoti  been 
engaged  inV"  '  ~ 

*'  1  have  just  left  a  sharing  company 
comedians.  We  have  shared  nothing  but  ( 
appointment,  and  have  separated  without  i 
quarrel  about  the  distribuiion." 

"  Were  you  bred  to  no  profession  or  way  d 
lifei"' 

"  1  had  a  father,  as  most  people  have,  i 
had  bright  hopes  of  me,  and  great  faith 
learning,  ile  gave  me  a  liberal  education- 
sent  me  tocollege.  When  about  half  taught,  be 
look  another  way  of  ttiinkiug— said  1  was  6t  for 
anything — cuinplained  of  the  times,  took  to  bis 
own  enjoyment,  and  recommended  me  to  shift 
for  myself.  Wlien  1  urged  the  pi"opriety  of 
learning  some  art  or  business,  as  being  a  way 
sanctioned  by  the  habits  of  rational  creation,  be 
said  1  had  education,  which  must  have  been 
sadly  thrown  away,  if  1  was  not  (it  for  any 
liituaiion,  civil,  military,  or  domestic.  Ae,  of 
course,  for  such  acquirements,  there  could  be  no 
field  ample  enough  for  their  play  but  in  London 
— thither  I  went.  There  being  here  ten  thousand 
ways  in  which  I  could  turn  my  hands,  of  course 
it  look  a  long  while  to  decide  upon  which  1 
would   prefer — and,  among  so  many,  it  is  not 

if  I   made  niii^takes.     The  services 
offered  government,  government  had  the  modesty 
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10  tiecline,  unleu  I  could  prove  that  tiwy  hnd  a 
cUim  upon  me  for  them.  Whrn  I  applied  to 
the  mercantile  inlereii,  with  my  collrf^  training, 
Ibe  mercantile  interest  laughed  at  me.  Bankers 
eould  see  no  recommendslion  in  lti;^Ct  ethics, 
and  aocirnt  dialects.  A  maaler  of  classic*  was 
wanted  in  an  eminent  fchoul  —  I  was  rrmiy- 
niade  fur  ilini— applied  for  it  wjili  all  the  con- 
fidence in  life ;  when,  with  the  Krealest  civility 
possible,  I  was  told  I  had  no  ac<|uiremenli — 1 
had  no  degree.  No  offer  was  ever  made  to  me 
ofanjithing  for  which  I  was  elif^ihle,  but  I  had 
iplendid  cliances  in  those  for  which.  I  was  not 
trained.  A  berrisler  of  practice  and  renown, 
would  have  made  me  tuior  to  his  eon,  at  Kton  ; 
but  though  a  tolerable  scholar,  I  had  never 
taken  honours;  and  wiiJiout  a  degree,  it  was 
vain  to  leach.  A  (governor  of  New  South  Wales 
would  have  taken  me  as  his  secretary,  provided 
1  were  a  goo<i  botanist;  but  in  the  multiplicity 
of  my  studies,  liavinf^  neglected  that  of  planii. 
there  was  no  call  for  me  In  Australasia.  1  was 
recommended  as  Bssiatanl  to  a  ^eiilleman  pre- 
,ring  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  animal 
iogdom,  (o  collate  for  him  from  the  British 
'uaeum.  He  hired  me — but  when  he  found 
I  knew  no  more  of  the  animal  kingdom 
than  himself,  he  generously  abandoned  BC- 
quireroents  which  only  ih«  world  at  large  was 
nuilled  to. 
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"  A  good  general  education  was  very  usefiil,'' 
continued  he,  whose  fitness  for  everythinf;, 
threatened  to  mar  his  employmeii I  in  anything. 
"  It  was  soothing  to  be  able  to  call  bread  by  its 
Latin  name ;  though  I  never  found  that  it  called 
it  forth  without  other  assistance;  and  it  was 
after  all  but  slender  recompense  of  its  want,  tliat 
I  knew  its  name  in  Greek." 

"  Then  from  your  experience,  you  don't  alto- 
gether approve  of  sending  sons  into  the  world, 
with  neither  trade,  profession,  nor  prospect." 

"  Not  quite.  If  you  have  seven  sons,  usher 
them  by  surprise  into  ihe  world,  with  unbounded 
views  and  capability,  as  I  was  by  a  considerate 
parent;  and  not  more  than  five  of  tliem,  per- 
haps, will  come  to  an  untimely  end.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  wonder  how  I  have  existed  for  the 
last  nine  years,  as  that  I  have  neither  been  hung 
nor  banished." 

"  Still,  there  are  many  mental  enjoyments, 
and  intellectual  consolations  to  bo  derived  from 
a  good  education,  though  ill  repaid." 

"  Yes — known  only  to  them  who  have  it  not. 
The  consolations  of  merit  unnoticed,  and  ser- 
vices unrequited,  must  liave  vast  depth  in  them. 
It  may  alleviate  the  sufferinns  of  the  unjustly 
condemned  and  punished  man,  to  know  that  he 
has  no  right  to  suffer.  Why  may  not  the  keen 
conception  of  the  irrationality  of  the  world's 
division,  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  deiil 
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more  joailj  onvscir,  and  the  reirntion  of  powm 
dormant    and   waning    for    lack    of    uv,  give 
>[  lo  reflections  rendered  Iceeu  by  early  ctiU 
re*" 

"  Tlien  did  you  fall  into  anythinf;  at  last  f 

"  Yea :   I   was  engaged   by  b  Frenchman  lo 

(edc)i  in  bis  academy.     I  did  teacli  with  terteut 

zeal,  as  I  had  misgivings  of  mlHrving ;  when,  at 

^end  of  ihe  cjnarler,  aa  niy  uibry  became  due, 

the  Frenchman  siidilenly  discDvired  I  was  not 

fit  for  my  duties ;  and   when  I  asked  for  niy 

lalury,   tw  gave    me — my   diKluirge,   an<l    titc 

advice  not  to  un<Iertake  again  wlmL  I  vma  not 

accfiioinled  wilh.  He  coneol^l  me,  with  bidding 

me  be  happy  he  did  not  pro»ecute  me  a*  nn   im- 

poetjor" 

"IJut  found  no  fouli  till  your  salary  was  due  i^' 

"  Yei:  he  spared  my  U-elings  till  llien ;  and 

would  have  done  so  liil  llie  end  of  tlie  yenr,  if  I 

W  been  more  prudent.      U'heii  thrown  on  the 

■own  again,    I   formed  the  acc)uainiaiicc  of  a 

nciety  of  young  men,  of  as  enlighlened  proc- 

l>ecb>  Hs  my  own,  engaged  in  forming  a  society  for 

ihe  amcltonttion  of  Uie  human  sjiecies.   This  was 

•orthv  the  devotion  ofonewho  had  so  much  need 

u(  tmelioration   himself,  and  I   i-nrolled  myself 

uiecretary.   That  I  have  found  to  be  the  niato- 

■prin^of  much  patrioiiini.     None  so  tanguine 

'or  reform,  as  they  who  have  most  need  of  it; 

'hentcewity  of  self-regeneration  givet.birtb  to 
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zeal  in  converting  heathens,  and  the  object  ol 
bettering  the  condition  of  our  fellow-men,  was 
only  worthy  those  whose  own  condition  could 
not  be  worse." 

"Your  plans?"— 

"  Were  humane  and  impracticable — as  li 
as  they  were  inoperative. " 

"  Any  funds?" 

"NotagroaL  We  got  up  a  publlcatioir 
the  extension  of  our  utility  ;  but  so  little  reium 
had  wc  from  the  species  we  would  improve,  that 
we  had  difficulty  to  get  it  to  trust  us  with  types 
and  paper.  One  great  object  we  gained,  was  an 
introduction  to  the  profession  of  letters,  which 
lasted  seven  years — '  Refereiis  horresco  V  Per- 
haps you  will  spare  nie  now  any  recital 
life,  during  that  grim  blank  of  literary  enti 
menl." 

"  How  did  you  live,  during  thai  time?" 

"  God  in  heaven  knows  1" 

"  Then  it  is  not  from  any  conviction  c 
rationality  of  the  war  or  the  piety  of 
cause,  that  you  have  come  to  join  us  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing  to  me  whether  for  chains 
berty,  the  tyranny  of  a  potentate,  or  the 
lioratioii  of  the  hnman  species;  there  is  the 
shilling  a  day  and  rations,"  said  he  who  was  re- 
solved to  dream  of  eating  no  longer. 

This  recruit,  whose  name  was  Coventry,  was 
then  duly  enlisted,  and  promised  to  be  an  ex- 
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peri  soldier.  Scyion  icwk  notice  of  biro,  and 
being  himself  a  Kholar,  proved  )iis  acquireittenUi 
proDioied  him,  attd  etnploj-ed  him  om  tutor  (o 
hb  sol). 

Aa  we  have  mentioned,  Varnish  had  son«  and 
daaghtera.  I'he  eldest  was  sent  to  South  Ame- 
rica, and  had  never  more  been  heard  of.  lie 
was  B  vouth  without  guile,  and  promised  to  add 
Dotlting  to  the  inheritance  his  fntlier  had  accu- 
mulnled.  Havinj^  the  honest  simplicity  of  the 
mother,  wiihout  the  mother  wit  and  wiiulom  of 
the  sire,  his  brother  Michael,  who  wished  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  estate,  was  the  means  of  geltinu  him 
ient  to  America,  in  a  way  llint  was  creditable 
lo  his  management  ihoiigb  not  to  his  fratt^rnal 
feeling  ;  for  from  the  age  often  years,  he  bad  by 
his  art  ingratiated  himself  so  hij;hly  in  his  fa- 
ther's esteem,  and  engendered  euch  disliko  in 
ibt^  parent  towards  his  more  ingenuous  brother, 
)W  the  boy  was  sent  beyond  seas,  and  Michael 

FKo^iised  heir  to  his  father's  blessing,  and  ttie 

(ilvnmore  farm. 
Micliael  was  a  cnnning  student.     Not  sure 

whtlher  bis  father's  deeds  might  be  valid,  or  the 
I   oil  be  had  to  the  church  prove  one  that  nobody 

mi  himself  could  hear,  be  studied  medicine  and 
,    Uisiomy  while  he  attended  the  divinity  hall,  to 

Innea  resource  in  a  surgeon's  diploma,  though 
I   htirmlier  deemed  it  sui»ertiuaus.     tie  had  faith 

>»  i  Islrd  who  bad  a  presentation,  a  bastard  son 
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and  a  little  debt.  The  son  was  intended  tot 
the  Kirk,  but  he  was  likely  to  compound  hia 
chance  with  Diana,  while  Jacob,  by  a  lucky  con- 
tract, and  an  extensive  morlality  in  the  cavalry, 
could  make  the  son  an  instrument  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  mortgage,  if  in  return  he  could  mftka 
his  equally  essential  in  alleviating  the  souls  of 
his  portion  of  the  synod. 

Michael's  youth  was  promising ;  he  had  the 
slyness  of  maturity,  with  the  simple  airs  of 
boyhood;  and  his  modesty  was  equal  to  his  ta- 
lent. If  inferior  to  his  companions  in  ability 
and  courage,  he  had  correspon'.ling  an  to  make 
up  for  their  want,  and  got  credit  for  both, 
without  risk  or  labour ;  and  could  rejoice  as 
much  at  the  gaining  of  honours  by  labours  not 
his  own,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  their  d^ 
sert.  He  had  the  reputation  of  sentiment  and 
friendship  at  but  little  cost  of  feeling,  and  while 
writhing  under  the  spleen  of  jealousy  and  spite, 
could  play  on  his  rival's  feelings,  treat  tiini  with 
much  ardour  of  friendship,  and  sprinkle  vitriol 
on  his  clothes.  His  companion  at  college,  of 
whose  superiority  lie  was  jealous,  he  tried  to 
lead  into  scenes  wherein  he  might  tamper  with 
his  health  and  morals,  and  then  he  let  his  friends 
secretly  know  that  disease  and  ill  habits  were  mak- 
ing sad  inroads  upon  him.  The  parents,  despaii^ 
ing  of  their  son's  well-doing,  suspended  tlieir 
assistance,  and  he  who  promised  to  become  emi- 
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netit  in  a  pulpit,  picks  up  a  Kanty  liTinft  in  an 
obscure  village  as  a  tmclier.  He  had  lo  reire«t 
from  college  the  day  Michael  delivered  hit  dm 
discourse  in  ihe  halt,  whicli  being  a  uibtle  em- 
bodying of  four  termona  by  as  many  eminent 
divines  on  the  same  tnliject,  called  forth  a  gra- 
tifying compliment  from  the  profenor. 

Thougb  by  no  means  heroic,   but  kren  in  his 

perception  of  salety,  he  was  valiant  in  etTrontery. 

He  hail  no  idea  of  ihe  fear  of  shame  where  mere 

disgiwre  was  nil  thp  risk  he  ran.     The  blush  of 

modesty,  the  Irausports  of  emotiou,  intolerance 

of  scorn  or  contempt,  and  all  the  sublime  con< 

eomitanis  of  genius,  were  lo  hitn  subjects  of  dfr- 

HtMion.  The  calmer  he  stood  amidst  the  grandeur 

^■f  nature. — the  less  he  was  moved  by  those  tran- 

Hqnrts  which  genius  exhibit^ — the  higher  did 

'tefeel  lliat  he  stood  above  their  victims. 

In  this  campaign,  while  Vnrninh  foraged  to 
the  army,  divinity  at  college  was  suspended  for 
_l«irbile,  and  Michael  joined  the  regiment  as  chap- 
Bhin,  and  assisted  his  father  as  commissary.    lie 
Hk>d  nothing  very  remarknble  in  his  appearance. 
BQc  fvas   rather  short  in   stature  and   stont  in 
rtiape.     His  complexion  was  rather  dun   than 
■allow,  his  features  small,  unmeaning,  and  com- 
mon-place.    Hi«  eye  was  tlie  only  part  of  his 
Eoimtenance  which  denoted  his  character, — ihe 
mi  of  hit  face,  though  betraying  no  want  of 
purpose,  was  perfectly  nninieilcctnal ;  his  per- 
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petual  dissimulation,  perhaps,  preventing  its  as- 
sumption of  any  character  but  that  which  was 
iief>ative ;  in  Iiia  eye,  however,  there  was  a  sharp- 
ness, minjjled  wiih  suspicion  in  watcliing  all 
around  him — as  if  ever  on  the  alert  for  chances 
— which  had  a  complete  vacuity  of  everything  en- 
lightened. His  hair  was  sleek,  soft,  and  clammy, 
and  of  a  colour  in  harmony  with  his  complexion. 
Jacob,  who  could  profit  by  the  weakness  of  a 
felling  laird,  from  vanity  or  affection,  mistook 
the  pertness  of  his  son  for  wit, — his  selfishness 
for  prudence, — cunning  for  premature  wisdom; 
and  encouraged  him  in  that  which  a  judicious 
parent  would  have  been  careful  to  curb.  Bui 
these  prognostics  of  small  renown  were  to  him 
tokens  of  infinite  saving  knowledge.  Worldly  wit 
the  son  by  no  means  wanted,  possessing  a  marvel- 
lous aptitude  at  discovering  the  weakside  of  others, 
and  playing  upon  it ;  and  having  the  power  of 
so  exhibiting  his  own  character  in  contrast,  that 
it  could  lose  nothing  hy  comparison  with  tlieire 
he  made  free  with.  Possessing  some  powers  of 
mimickry — of  playing  upon  words,  and  upon  the 
defects  and  peculiarities  of  character  and  oddities 
of  manner,  which  seldom  fail  to  be  noticed,  he 
used  to  turn  those  he  did  not  admire  into  ridi- 
cule. He  abjured  especially  all  such  as  were 
infected  with  characters  similar  to  his  own,  and 
from  the  cunning  and  acute  he  stood  aloof,  as 
he  would  from  those  who  were  of  doubtful  re- 
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pote.  He  bad  a  deeper  policy,  than  to  pretend 
to  despise  those  qualities  he  lacked,  and  rather 
^ke  of  them  as  if  contented  with  his  own  share ; 
and  by  ridiculing,  satirising,  belying,  and  damn- 
ing with  fiunt  praise,  those  of  whom  he  was 
eoyious,  he  gained  credit  to  himself  as  he  de- 
preciated them,  and  thereby  enriched  himself, 
as  it  were,  at  their  expense. 

The  small  kind  of  policy  which  nct^  extreme 
caution  and  closeness,  with  the  assumption  of  all 
the  airs  and  manners  of  openness,  embraced  the 
chief  part  of  Michaers  strength  and  ability.   To 
show  himself  free  from  taint,  he  spoke  freely  of 
the  vices  he  would  practise  most,  and  was  least 
blamed  for.     Not  having  that  penetration  that 
could  discern  what  things  were  to  be  revealed 
and  what   should  be  kept  secret, — to  prevent 
error,  he  was  close  and  cautious  in  all.     His 
wisdom  was  summed  up  in  what  might  be  called 
laving  knowledge.     When  he  erred,  he  erred 
on  the  safe  side.     Not  having  ability  to  make 
dioice  in  detail,  he  observed  one  line  of  caution 
throughout,  and  like  a  near-sighted  man,  who  is 
obliged  to  walk  slow  and  cautiously,  lest  he 
should  stumble,    MichaeFs   sagacity  prevented 
his  trusting  himself,  even  in  trifles ;  and  he  be- 
came as  much  the  hypocrite  in  his  oivilities  and 
friendships,  as  in  his  greatest  schemes. 

Openness,  candour,  simplicity,   and   all  the 
characteristics  of  greatness,^  he  was  a  stranger 
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to,  and  despised  ihein  as  iinpro6table.  Gmt 
men  are  as  much  above  llie  uecpssiiy  of  ibe  arts 
aad  siiifts  of  i)ie  cunning  and  dissembling,  as 
tliey  are  above  tlie  spirit  ibat  would  submit  to 
them.  Great  inventors  seldom  affect  to  be  neat 
or  expert  artificera;  and  he  who  invented  the 
Bteam-engine,  could  pei'bapa  have  fashioned  oo 
single  part  of  it  better  than  the  generality  of  his 
workmen.  Machlavel  might  have  made  but  s 
simple  ambassador :  the  poet,  when  the  house  was 
on  fire,  was  not  aware  his  own  safetv  was  any- 
thing but  a  domestic  matter,  referable  to  his 
wife:  Pitt  could  not  control  the  finances  of  hts 
own  household.  The  classic,  trained  in  dead 
languages,  feels  no  ambition  to  rival  the  writing- 
master  ;  and  the  learned  and  great  have  been 
more  frequently  the  dupes  of  the  ignorant  ftnd 
intriguing,  than  of  their  own  peers.  Too  proud 
to  dissemble,  they  despise  the  shifts  which  are 
presumptive  of  a  pretence  to  what  they  have  not 
even  the  ambition  to  possess ;  and  as  they  need 
not  conceal  that  of  which  they  challenge  exami- 
nation, ihey  make  no  boast  even  of  that  which 
they  do  know,  fearlfss  of  what  they  are  igno- 
rant of. 

A  cunning  man  is  no  less  dtfTerent  from  8 
wise  one  in  ability,  than  in  honesty:  for  thu 
wisdom  does  not  aim  very  high  that  goes  not 
beyond  self  or  self-interest.  The  aims  of  Michael 
were  equal  to  his  talents.     I'hough  possessed  of 
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BJe  feeling,  except  in  that  wliicti  concerned 
self,  be   knew  well  ugwii  wliat  poinU  other* 
1  most  feeling,  and  could  piny  llie  more  skiU 
upon    them.     Uis   atlenipO    were    rather 
I  discover  the  weak  side  v(  a  man,  than  his 
rttie».     His  generoeiiy  woa  that  of  him  who 
Eprals  to  catch  Iterritiga ;  his  patronage, 
I  of  lite  cuckoo,  that  lays  lier  f^gt  in  the  nest 
if  another ;  hia  wisdom  lluit  of  the  fox,  iliat  dis- 
lodges the  foumart,  and  makes  her  den  his  own ; 
his  uulincl,  akin  to  tlint  of  the  rat,  that  wi[h> 
draws  from  its  shelter  when  danger  threatens; 
kia  »sgacity>  thai  of  the  shark,  that  follows  the 
ihip  when  death  hovers  over  its  huld ;  his  re- 
ligion, the  worship  of  expediency, — that  would 
pay   deference  to  Jupiter,    if  he  had   his   head 
above  water  again ;    his  polilici,   thote  of   tlie 
buoy  that  riseft  with  iJie  tide  ;  and  his  jiaUiotisnt 
would    have    drawn    die    tluicea  of  hearm    to 
water  his  own  turnip-fieldi,  though  they  rained 
t  deluge  on  the  rest  of  creation.     Though  the 
bush  be  beat  about  were  as  wide  as   Fairlop 
forest,    It  led    not  the    less    straight  and  sure 
Id  the  place  he  wished  to  reach ;    and   if  the 
Gbm  of  his  brain  could  have  assumed  the  niate- 
tial  shapes  of  his  thoughts,  they  would  have 
formed  a  marvellous  spider's  web,  subtle,  but 
ileniler. 
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Jacob  Varnish  was  pleased  with  his  son's  ac- 
quirements; and  he  not  expecting  lo  find  deep 
erudition  in  a  camp,  look  care  to  lose  no  opporUi- 
city  ordisplayinj:;  all  he  liad,  that  others  might 
wonder  at  the  treasures  he  was  not  ambitious  of 
parading.  Notwithstanding;  the  profane  charac- 
ter of  Glenfalloch  and  his  companion,  Jacob 
recommended  them  lo  tlie  special  notice  of  his 
son,  as  objects  in  whom  improvement  was  much 
needed.  "  They  are  a  brace  of  graceless  ripSi 
both  of  them,  though  well  meaning  in  the  atain; 
devilish  apt  to  gang  gleet  on  a  straight  road,  ifit 
be  auglic  narrow.  The  strait  gate  tliey'd  box  with 
their  shoulders,  though  ne'er  attempt  to  keek 
through't — the  broad  way's  narrow  enough  for 
them.  But  you  may  make  something  of  ihem  ; — 
they're  partly  college-bred  themselves,  and  have 
the  elements  of  clever  fellows  in  tliem  too; 
there  may  be  well-doing  in  them,  but  that  per- 
haps tliey're  haining  till  their  passions  cool." 

"  When,  like  repentance,  coming  too  late,  it 
may  be  of  no  use,"  said  the  son. 
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'*  You  cwi*t  lake  too  good  care  of  »  ({ood 
d  tileobllocb,  u  an  vweiy  mt<*rricw; 
"tbe  bat  or  iliinj^  will  wear  oat  by  uw,  >ih1 
loo  mucii  friction  may  take  tbe  nap  off  yoar 
good  behaviour." 

"  Some  liiiiiga,  instead  of  wearing  by  ntagr^ 
get  conHrtutd  and  streiijplient^d  by  it.  Virtue 
and  religion  will  never  lose  iheir  imp,  but  likv 
of  health,  f;ain  Btrength  and  vigour 
f  their  action." 
*  Does  not  loo  much  fumilianly  breed  eon- 
mpt  ?  Why  may  we  not  ati^taiii  a.  myBteriou* 
nity  in  moraU,  by  keeping;  them  at  a  respect- 
I  distance?  A  man,  to  be  a  hero  lo  all  tbe 
wrld,  must  have  no  ralel  de  chnmbrr.  I  never 
Kind  your  mighty  men  improve  on  inumate 
gqtiaintance.  I  should  be  afraid,  that  with  all 
I  grace  and  good  conduct,  we  should  loie 

r>  for  each  other  by  being  over  familiar." 
'*  lliey  are  better  kept  at  arms  length,"  «aid 
^fce  who  never  got  within  sight  of  them, 

*'  How  much  evils  that  we  dread,"  continued 
he  wlio  would  justify  error,  "  lose  their  terrors, 
when  we  come  close  to  them  ;  and  your  men  of 
WDctity  display  some  little  carnal  weaknesses 
when  you  get  near  ihem." 

"  And  the  farther  you're  from  the  right  way 
of  working,  the  more  comely  it  eppears." 
"  You'll  never  be  within  a  shorter  march  of 
voi„  I.  It 
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it  than  you're  witliin  ihat  of  the  enemy  now, 
and  Ihai's  more  than  a  day's,"  quoth  Jacob. 

"  I  once  tried  your  reformation,  from  sheer 
admiration  of  it;  and  when  I  had  made  the 
trial,  I  was  really  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  lost  all  my 
previous  good  Opinion  of  it.  I  actually  tired  of 
its  intercourse,  and  we  parted  convoy  without 
nny  regret  on  either  side." 

"  And  when  you  rneel  there  will  be  the  plea- 
sure of  a  new  acquaintance,"  said  Jacob. 

"  Old  ones  are  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of." 

"  You'd  think  it  a  pity,  loo,  to  abjure  the  in- 
tercourse of  one  you've  spent  so  many  conge- 
nial, thouyh  albeit  hollow  and  unsatisfying, 
hours  with;  but  had  you  made  a  fair  trial  of 
virtue,  and  sought  with  zeal  divine  mercy  and 
grace,  you  had  not  only  proved  all  others  rain 
and  empty,  but  have  known  what  the  sweets  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  were,"  quoih  Jacob's 

"  Hasn't  Michael  the  gift?"  said  Jacob's  self 
aside  to  Glenfallocb,  with  a  nudge  in  the  ribs; 
"  it  would  be  a  crook  in  my  lot  if  he  don*1 
bother  the  infidels.  Oh  man,  he  will  speak 
smartly  oti  the  unregenerated  state." 

"  Father,  did  you  know  I'm  likely  to  have  the 
Agricultural  Society's  medal  for  my  treatise  on 
the  cause  of  the  late  murrain  among  the  black 
eattle?"  said  the  son. 

"  What,  the  Anliburghers  or  the  Galloway 
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•tots  ?"*  asked  the  parent,  at  a  ]o«  to  distinguish 
between  the  symbols  of  the  chaplain  and  the 
tokens  of  the  drover.  But  seeing  the  son  colour 
at  the  question,  and  deeming  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  somehow,  he  laughed,  and  turn- 
ing it  to  a  joke,  added,  **  Your  black  sheep  and 
jour  lawyers  are  ill  to  keep  a  gripe  of— your 
clergy  and  corbies  ill  to  shoot;  and  for  bad 
gswn  distemper,  I  thought  there  might  be  con- 
tagion among  the  ill-favoured  seceders.  But/' 
added  he^  to  himself,  **  I'm  afraid  I*m  getting 
deeper  in  the  unsafe  bogs  of  types  and  sym- 
bols." 

^  By  heaven  V'^  said  Varnock,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  their  quarters,  '*  if  between  fatlier  and 
son,  we  don't  prosper  in  outward  and  inward 
estate,  our  hearts  and  lot  must  be  harder  than 
the  nether  mill-stone." 

One  great  evil  in  a  parent  malcing  up  in  his 
son  the  want  of  education  and  style  that  he  feels 
in  himself,  is  the  distinction  he  thereby  creates 
in  their  rank  or  feeling.  When  plain  honest 
people,  a  credit  to  the  class  and  sphere  in  society 
tbey  belong  to, — by  frugality  and  perseverance 
secure  to  themselves  an  independence,  and  give 
to  their  family  a  certain  ambition  and  high 
aioM,  by  selecting  one  of  them  (generally  of  the 
least  natural  ability)  to  '*  make  a  man  of,"  and 
send  him  to  college; — besides  the  frequent  in- 
justice to  the  remainder,  by  lavishing  the  shares 
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of  Iwo  or  three  on  the  one  who  may  make  but  a 
poor  use  of  it ;  —and  the  as  oft  inflicted  evil  of 
raising  to  a  rank  in  society  one  who  niay  be  un- 
able to  sustain  himself  there,  and  from  wliich  he 
sinks  to  be  a  poor  gentleman  or  broken  scholar; 
— there  is  a  consciousness  in  ihe  son,  of  genteel 
breeding  in  himself,  and  of  the  want  of  it  in  hlB 
more  hurtible  parents.  Scarcely  can  the  folber 
speak  without  the  son  trembling;  lest  he  commil 
himself — perhaps  perlly  correcting  his  homely 
speech.  The  patient  and  toiling  mother  submit- 
ting to  be  perpetually  checked  by  the  more  ele- 
vated breeding  of  her  daughters,  for  some  omis- 
sion of  style,  or  more  flagrant  and  unconscious 
inroad  on  etiquette,  yet  submitting  to  labour  un- 
thnnked,  proud  in  seeing  her  children  mingle 
with  them  she  once  deemed  her  betters.  So  it 
was  with  Jacob  and  his  son  Michael.  Though 
L  tnuch  superior  to  him  in  natural  talent,  he  had 
I'Wrpetually  to  submit  to  the  checks  of  college 
1 ''breeding;  the  latter  afraid  lest  he  might  com- 
I'promise  liia  dignity  or  infringe  upon  the  delicate 
Observances  of  cultivated  society.  Though 
'young  in  years,  Michael  was  man  in  many 
things.  Powers  like  his  are  not  slow  of  growth, 
nor  tardy  in  reaching  their  full  strength. 

The  intercourse  that  followed  between  GHen- 
falloch  and  young  Varnish  had  a  good  elTect 
upon  the  gamester,  for  his  conduct  became  more 
goarded,  and  he  put  on  a  more  staid  demeaaiMr. 
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'wmock  thewed  lymptonu  of  a  more  au^djr 
prpose.  Micltiel,  imtwitliHiiindiiiR  the  f^n^X 
nparitj'  of  itirir  year*,  became  an  o^reeable 
mpaiiion  to  Major  Seyion,  ami  looic  a  lirely 
terest  iu  the  improvem^nl  of  bU  >on.  lii  ihv 
oc  major's  benravemeiit,  iie  wlio  coulil  rmder 
r  paoaing  tnoinpnis  lighter,  and  beguile  bii 
otighis  from  their  molancholy  reflection,  wai 
so  much  a  treasure  to  liim.  Thf  ■ecn.-t  of  his 
e  could  be  a  matter  of  no  personal  intcrtit  to 
e  younf;  clmplain,  and  the  young  chaplain 
H  ihe  first  to  whom  it  was  ever  revealed. 
MKhael  had  no  secreiA  he  did  not  trust  hix 
Bend  and  patron  with,  ihough,  to  he  sure,  hit 
ife  was  one  tJiat  had  no  secrete  a  man  need  fear 
D  divulge.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  ease,  and  lo 
■e  ihe  same  friendly  freedom  with  Seyton  and 
tl  that  eoncerned  him,  a^  if  Iw  had  been  his 
urn  son  ;  and  widi  the  like  good  feeling  auper- 
ueiided  die  education  of  Douglas.  For,  with 
hree  odes  of  Horace,  part  of  the  second  book 
I  Virgil,  and  tlie  ninth  cluipter  of  St.  John  in 
be  Greek  Teaiameni,  lie  could  make  something 
Bte  a  display  of  classic  attainments.  Seyion 
ltd  promoted  Coventry  to  scrjeant,  and  from 
jbat  to  adjutunt's  clerk  ;  aud  gave  him  a  haiid- 
nme  allowance  to  educate  his  son,  in  whose 
*in)provement  he  was  very  successful,  for  the  boy 
t  an  apt  pupil:  and  Coventry,  feeling  duly 
S  j)f  ibe  value  of  the  charge  lie  had  mode 
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from  the  sliaritig  company  of  comedians  to  a  si- 
tuation ill  which  the  business  of  eaticig  became 
no  longer  an  object  of  relaxation,  applied  him- 
I  wlf  to  the  duties  of  improvhig  the  boy  with  ft 
«eal  and  anxiety  that  shewed  how  much  be 
prized  the  change.  Michael  felt  it  his  duly  to 
I  examine  the  boy,  and  poor  Coventry  l}egaD  to 
dread  the  penetration  and  Judgment  of  oat 
whose  talents  and  classic  acquirements  he  feared 
to  encounter. 

"  Dick  may  shoulder  his  knapsack  and  Ittwp," 
said  Corporal  Brie  to  bis  comrade, — for  with 
every  becoming  veneration  for  science  and 
learned  language,  be  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  Coventry's  advance  above  him,  before  be  bad 
distinguished  himself  at  drill,  or  in  the  manual 
exercise.  "  This  new  chaplain,  whose  grac«a 
before  and  after  meat  tickle  tbe  mess,  will  loww 
his  humanities." 

"  '  Faith  will  he  ?"  quoth  Malcolm, 
an  eye  to  prudence,  and  has  studied  dia 
and  the  analysing  of  metals.  He  ia  too  cunnii^ 
for  Coventry,  so  he  may  off  to  Coventry,  or 
he'll  be  sent  there ;  and  a  man  had  belter  gang 
when  he's  no  choice,  before  he's  driven." 

"  Yes,  nothing  like  going  of  your  own  fr« 

will,    when   you're    compelled,"    quoih    Brtc; 

"  and   Dick  better   not   be  overhauled  in   bia 

science  and  learning  by  him  whose  trade  it  is." 

"  Yes,  there's  as  great   a  difference  'tw«ai 
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these  two,  as  'tween  one  who  knows  a  great  cieal 
and  can  make  no  use  of  his  knowlklge;  and 
another  who  has  it  at  his  finger  ends,  and  can 
make  more  of  it  than  they  who  have  too  much. 
Yoa  would  feel  safe  now  to  back  Yamisb, 
though  in  a  thing  he  knows  nothing  of.  He's 
what  yoa  may  call  a  sure  hand.  If  not  above 
five  feet  and-a-half  high,  he*d  measure  with  one 
of  five  feet  eight.  What  he  wanted  in  height,  he*d 
make  up  in  the  measuring.  In  disputing  calcu- 
lations, though  wrong,  he'd  bamboozle  you  in 
the  coimting.  He'd  bet  and  win,  though  he  lost 
— ^fiuth  would  he :  and  Dick  will  find  him  al- 
ways on  the  right  side  in  the  argument.  Now 
Coventry,  with  a  great  deal  in  him,  looks  as  if 
twere  no  use  to  him  at  all ; — like  your  aunt^s 
virtue.  Brie,  a  jewel  ^^s  not  aware  she  has 
herself,  and  dies  without  so  much  as  hoisting  it« 
It  may  be  in  him,  but  iiMl  never  come  out— not 
even  in  the  bleaching/^ 

*<  Or  come  out  when  the  timers  past  You 
may  be  yawl  and  soople,  show  youself  quick  in 
d^  running,  but  lose  all  in  the  start  What 
signifies  it,  Malcolm,  how  much  more  swift  you 
ve  than  others,  when  youVe  never  first  at  the 
winning  post  ?^ 

<<  Nothing  at  all,  Brie ;  it's  like  honesty  to 
the  simple  man,  who  has  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world  to  pay,  but  is  never  able,  from  being 
cheated  himaelf  right  and  left    Dick  may  have 
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ten  talents,  like  serpents;  but  Michael,  witho 
like  Aaron's  rod,  will  preaeutly  ewaliow  tlie  ten 
out  ofaigliL" 

"  13ut  that's  real  pietyi  serjeant,  keeping  it 
tied  up  io  a  napkin  when  it  Bhould  be  laid  out  in 
usury." 

*'  Depends  on  the  use  and  laying  of  it  out.  If 
yon  have  the  gift  of  thievery  or  ciieating,  the  less 
you  make  use  of  that  endowment  the  better, 
perhaps." 

'* 'I'hat's  a  vice,  not  a  gift;  unless  in  liftii^ 
BtCftttle;  and  then  stealing,  like  battle,  becomes 
1  (glorious,  when  exercised  in  a  larger  way," 

'*  Yet  merit.  Brie,  when  unobtrusive,  obtains 
I  jwmetimes  lots  of  pity  and  no  little  credit,  wbilii 
they  who  mayn't  have  more,  are  nowise  envious 
of  them ;  and  it's  a  surpassing  one  can  eeuly 
Jbrgive,  Many  angels  die  young,  and  ar«  duly 
lamented,  and  assigned  a  but  and  ben  with  the 
bless'd,  that  would  be  jumping  deevils  if  they 
bad  been  spared.  To  die,  *rs  great  gain  to  many, 
that  would  be  regularly  sequestrated  if  Uiey  bad 
time  and  credit  allowed  them  by  living.  I've 
seen  scores  of  drunken  writers  and  mechatucs 
whose  very  errors  and  worthleasness  gave  riae 
to  the  thought  in  their  friends  of  what  ex- 
traordinary mortals  they  would  be,  if  they 
would  but  be  steady,  that  have  only  their 
talents  when  they're  fou,  and  them  of  as 
little  use  as  their  well-doing.     It's  like  shew- 
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:  500  hav?,  nicr(>lv  m  a  bit  swaieh  of  j 
jwor  Kock,  when  your  sioGka  in  itie  Munpir ;  and 
folk  believing  Uiefe'»  a  lut,  if  you'd  but  britiff  it 
out.  So  Uiat  with  ilieir  sprre,  'fiiith  tbi^  hav« 
pity,  and  do  anwll  allowitnct;  »rnifrit  l^iit  thrtn, 
iltai  migbl  have  but  litllo,  if  tliey  mode  tliemott 
of  them  and  gut  mosi  lur  them." 

'*  Yes,  it*B  painful,  Malcolm,  when  you  lee 
m  men,  after  tucceM  in  the  world— tlw  one  all 
tlia(*3  amiable  and  full  ofcliarity,  with  th«-  rrml 
talent  in  him,  pt-rhup^  too  grcni  lu  be  diawn  nut, 
not  like  the  common  thing  that  doesn't  lie  deep 
down,  with  100  much  pride  10  court  Givoiir,  and 
100  much  honesty  to  buy  it  any  way,  letting 
those  Ane  talents  Ire-  idle  for  wantoTopiKtrtMnily 
M  show  t)tem  olf;  too  bnckward  to  tliruRl  them 
forth  i  modest,  diffidmit,  even  dtBirusting  the 
energies  lie  has,  and  mngnifyiiig  tliuse  uf  hU 
rivals :  tile  uitter  ever  on  the  Icwk  ont  for  ndrnn- 
Ugcs,  never  losing  n  chance  for  want  of  tukinf^. 
forward  and  unabaatied,  alwnyi  on  the  watch, 
jinglinf;  the  Hmall  gifts  he  has  that  mnke  plenty 
offoDtid,  cunning  in  handling  hia  own,  and  fK- 
{lertin  depreciating  and  making  a  fool  of  others; 
llways  Confident  and  satisfieil  with  what  he  has ; 
proud  enough  in  dibplaying  ail  advantage  over 
the  lew  fortunate,  yet  humble  enough  to  do  any 
qaiet  meanness  fur  hh  own  adv.mtage ;  with  just 
honesty  enough  to  screen  the  bead  from  any  legal 
Kdter,  but  would  join  with  Mahomet  or  the  [wpe 
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as  Boon  as  with  graziers  and  dealers  in  saltpetre^'' 
If  successful,  and  as  satisfied  vrilh  it  as  if  it  were 
an  achievement  of  virtue  and  genius;  the  one 
obtaining  only  unalloyed  disappointment,  with 
all  his  virtues;  the  other,  uninterrupted  success, 
with  barely  the  ghost  of  a  single  merit ;  his  re- 
wards and  good  luck  seasoned  liigh  by  the  otlier's 
privations  and  misfortune." 

"  Ah,  Brie,  that  makes  us  look  forward  to  ano- 
ther state,  wherein  the  blessings  are  dealt  out 
fairer,"  quoth  the  Serjeant ;  and  in  such  learned 
discoui-se  the  two  continued  their  march. 

Seylon  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  son's  progress  in  his  education  under  Co- 
ventry. He  was  reading  selections  from  Justin 
and  Nepos,  and  had  made  tolerable  odvance- 
meni  in  ancient  history  and  geography.  This 
was  a  subject  that  young  Varnish,  fresh  from  the 
university,  was  a  fit  judge  in,  and  he  deemed  it 
a  duty  due  to  the  friendship  he  bore  Seyton,  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  instruction  his  son  was  re- 
ceiving from  one  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
ranks.  The  poor  tutor  felt,  as  if  in  Alicbael 
dwelt  his  evil  genius.  Douglas  read  to  Varnish 
a  part  of  the  Grecian  history,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  are  recorded. 
When  they  suffered  a  defeat  by  sea,  and  a 
similar  discomfilure  threatened  them  by  land, 
Demosthenes  began  to  deem  it  prudent  **  nt 
abirent  Sicilia,  dum  res,  quainvis  afflictie,  oon- 
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(luiR  Untea  pendiue  nsenu"  "  Thai  \bej 
sboukl  abandon  Sicily,  wliile  llieir  afiain,  •!• 
though  in  bad  coudition,  were  aot  yet  utterly 
dtHroyed," 

"  '  Might  ntrt  have  been  destroyed' — give  it 
literally,"  said  Varni^,  correcting  him. 

"  No,  please  sir;  it  ii  the  subjunctive  mood," 
taid  tlte  boy. 

"  Well?"  said  Michiielt  who  had  been  edu- 
cstrd  at  a  school  whert^  (here  was  no  dibtiiiction 
between  subjunctive  nnti  polciitJal. 

"  I'hen  it  is  translated  like  tlie  indicative." 

"  Indeed  t  tl^n  why  is  it  not  '  [Mfdiiae 
eraat'?" 

**  Because  of  ■  dum,'  it  is  conlingenL" 

"  CoDtiogeot  r 

"  Yes;  the  time  is  iDdefinile — their  Iraving 
Sicily  depended  on  tlte  state  of  their  affairs  be- 
coming ck-jperate." 

"  Very  well,"  added  tli*-*  exjuninert  befjiiiniiig 
to  suspect  there  was  more  iu  lliediatiiiciion  than 
k  was  aware  of;  "  but  you  don't  translate  tlie 
lubjective  with  the  English  of  the  indicative," 
uid  he  who  would  seem  to  know  better. 

"  We  have  no  other,"  said  Douglas. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Varnish;  "  then  why  is  it 
fit  in  the  potential  T' 

"  Because  from  its  being  subjoined  to  another 
I     Vfrbor  word  in  the  sentence,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  It  UDlbrtuiiately  happens,"  nid  tlie  tutor, 
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'*  we  have  no  proper  distinction  in  Latin  be- 
tween the  potential  and  subjunctive,  or  the  opta. 
tive  mood,  as  we  have  in  Greek. — " 

'  Yes— yes;  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I  ques- 

L  tion  if  it  would  not  be  better,  leaching  one  ao 

young,  to  confine  him   to  the  proper  trans)a- 

tion  of  the  potential,  till  he  be  familiar  with  it," 

quoth  Varnish,  justifying  his  error. 

"  That  would  be  to  confound  the  two." 

'  But  yon  confound  the  indicative  with  the 
*tibjunctive  in  construing," 

"  You  can't  help  it,"  said  Coventry. 

"  True— certainly  not,"  aaid  Michael,  subi- 
pecting  himself  again. 

"  You'll  find  that  he  has  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  distinction  between  the  two  moods.  When 
the  action  does  not  depend  upon  any  other 
event;  when  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  time, 
then  the  verb  is — " 

"  In  the  indicative,"  replied  the  pupil. 

"  When  the  relative  has  the  reason  or  cause 
entwined  with  it,  the  verb  is — " 

"  Tn  the  subjunctive." 

"  Doubtful  and  indefinite  conjunctions  go- 
vern— " 

"  The  subjunctive." 

"  Comparinp  the  moods  to  the  roads  in  the 
way  of  march  ?" 

"  The  main  road  is  the  indicative,  and  the 
roads  that  branch  off  it,  and  the  bye-waye,  are 
tbe  Bubj  unctive." 
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^  A  gentkman  trmYelling  on  horseback  with 
Us  servant  behind  him  ?** 

*<  The  gentleman  is  the  indicative  and  the 
servant  sobjanctive;  and  the  general  is  the  in- 
dicative, bot  his  dd-de-camp  is  the  subjunc- 
tivey**  replied  the  boy;  at  which  his  father 
nuled. 

<*  If  I  give  yon  this  purse  and  all  that  is  in 
itr 

**  Your  giving  the  purse  is  indicative,  because 
ir  you  are  so  kind,  there's  no  doubt  in  the  gift 
when  you  give  it;  but  all  that^s  in  it,  is  sub- 
junctive, as  we  don't  know  what*s  in  it;  how 
much  may  be  there,  and  whether  gold  or 
■liver." 

**  Take  a  tree  as  an  instance?" 

'*lhen  the  trunk  is  indicative,  and  the 
branches  subjunctive;  but  I  don*t  know  what 
the  root  is  ;  the  *  unde  derivatur/  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Very  good — the  derivative." 

^  Oh,  I  see  he  has  a  very  fair  idea  of  it,"  said 
Varnish,  who  had  gained  one  himself— a  gift  he 
never  forgave. 

It  was  somewhat  strange,  that  from  this  dis- 
play of  his  acquirements,  Seyton's  confidence  in 
his  son's  instructor  declined.  Douglas  got  the 
credit  of  all  he  knew,  and  Dick  the  credit  of  all 
he  did  not  know.  An  Oxford  doctor  would  not 
have  found  fault  with  the  instruction  Coventry 
imparted  to  our  hero.     Michael  breathed  many. 
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but  expressed  none,  aud  the  clifGdeni  tutor  be> 
gan  to  suspect  lie  had  not  the  acquirements  he 
liad  the  credit  of.  The  manoers  of  the  Bcholar 
were  the  subjtect  of  Micliael'a  mimickry  to  hi* 
patron,  which,  if  it  inspired  not  contempt,  low- 
ered  at  least  his  esteem  of  him ;  his  wit  he  made 
profanity,  and  his  learning  arrogance.  It  was 
a  piiy,  too,  for  Dick  had  a  high  opinion  of,  and 
stood  in  awe  of  Michael ;  deemed  him  the 
pleasantest  of  men,  and  had  a  zealous  desire  for 
his  friendsliip.  It  was  with  great  pain  that 
Seyton  thought  he  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  qua- 
lifications of  his  son's  tutor. 

The  causes  of  enmity  and  revenge  are  unfor* 
tunaiely  more  numerous  than  those  of  favour 
and  gratitude.  We  feel  well  inclined  to  one  for 
a  kindness,  none  for  an  injury;  and  if  we  feel 
grateful  for  a  benefit,  we  seldom  feel  for  injus- 
tice or  mischief.  But  the  causes  of  our  enmity 
and  revenge  are  often  those,  which  in  other 
minds,  produce  their  oppo&ites.  To  gel  rid  of  a 
friend  we  no  longer  require,  it  is  only  neceaeary 
to  do  him  a  favour,  or  to  lend  him  money,  to 
make  an  enemy  of  him. 

Tlie  sources  of  adjuiration  in  the  amiable, 
become  also  the  springs  of  envy  in  the  more 
■elfish ;  and  while  one  glories  in  the  renown  of 
the  great,  others  would  rejoice  in  their  fall.  To 
teach  the  uninformed  may  be  doing  them  a  ser- 
vice,  but   to  instruct  the  instructed,  is    rarely 
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fiffghen.  It  not  only  presumes  an  exeellcooe  in 
tke  instractor,  bat  it  argues  some  deficiency  in 
Aose  who  are  taogbL  The  ill-feeling  which 
KTvioes  so  often  beget,  may  arise  from  a  nice 
honesty  that  hates  an  obligation,  and  feels  a 
dAt  of  gratitude  as  painful  as  a  debt  the  law 
compels  to  pay — and  the  worse  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  doe,  for  the  ill-feeling  is  all  his  own  ;  the 
other  is  divided  and  shared  by  the  law  and  it's 
oflkers.  Superiority  of  any  kind  is  ill  to  brook  : 
that  of  genius,  perhaps,  may  be  forgiven ;  for  its 
lot  is  so  litde  to  be  envied  in  general,  and  being 
accompanied  by  so  many  things  more  calculated 
to  excite  our  pity,  its  superiority  can  be  par- 
doiied« 

Though  the  virtues  of  a  good  man  may  com- 
pel even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  it 
is  because  there  is  too  little  reward  reaped  by 
goodness,  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  badly  dis* 
posed.  Perhaps,  as  the  rewards  of  good  remain 
for  another  state,  the  wicked  may  postpone  their 
prosecutions  and  give  them  the  like  benefit — to 
allow  them  to  have  their  punishment  where  they 
obtain  their  rewards.  There  is  often  so  much  of 
kamility  and  meekness  in  the  good,  that  there  is 

not  sufficient  stimulus  to  keep  up  the  malignity 
of  those  who  love  them  not ;  to  maintain  that, 
they  only  want  the  accompaniment  of  success. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BuDntN  ENcouNTeB  wm 

D  COVBHTH*'*  TEACHING. 

Tbe  acquaintance  bf  a  maa  of  learning  was 
)niich  prized  in  the  regiment;  and  Varnish  hud 
the  gratification  of  seeing  his  Gon  hailed  as  • 
useful  addition  to  the  corps.  Not  that  there 
was  any  want  of  education  in  the  officers,  but  it 
was  pleasant  to  have  one  to  whom  they  cnuld 
refer  in  matters  of  dispute,  and  who  should  save 
them  the  trouble  of  reflection  and  reading.  Hb 
profession  was  learned,  and  it  could  be  no  r^ 
proach  to  any  officer  to  appeal  to  him,  who  was, 
as  it  were,  a  leference  to  the  body  in  general. 
Coveiiiry  might  have  plenty  of  learning,  but  be 
Tiad  not  the  character  or  the  appearance  of  any 
such  thing,  and  he  did  not  belong  to  the  carpa. 
Learning,  unaccompanied  hydignity  in  its  organ, 
is  often  of  no  use  to  any  but  its  owner,  and  that 
l)ut  seldom;  and  to  him  who  Is  remarkable  for 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  it  proves  like  the 
talent  of  singing  to  him  who  may  be  fond  of 
company,  an  advantage  to  every  one  but  himsetf. 
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Emirumt  literary  powrn,  ih  n  member  of  a 
InrtiM]  pmrescion,  is  deemed  proof  presumptive 
of  his  not  being  prolrsBionalij'  eminent.  Dick, 
in  addition  to  tlie  waiK  of  a  profeMtoiinl  ctia> 
ncter,  wanted  also  a  learned  drmetninr,  and 
being  averse  to  quote  or  ti«r  mneh  of  ihetbouf^hls 
and  Inrifiimge  of  otberB,  gut  the  less  credit  for 
the  originality  of  his  own.  Hi«  varied  carret 
io  London,  however  much  it  mifrhi  have  added 
to  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  or 
acquaintance  wiih  mniikind,  detracted  much 
his  dignity;  nnd  his  continued  intimacy  with 
iratioru  and  disappointment,  aeenied  to  prove 
verv  his  proper  lot,  aa  he  n[)]H*ared  to  be 
at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  oppositCT. 
was  zealous  to  please  and  iiiakr  ample  re- 
fi>r  the  benefits  he  enjoyed,  as  if  he  re- 
vived what  be  had  no  title  to ; — Michael,  on  the 
contrary,  took  aW  he  got  as  due  to  his  merits  and 
ttaiion,  and  he  conteqiienlly  tiever  wanted. 
Coventry's  pupil  turneiloulexceedingiy  clever ; 
after  Varnish's  examination,  it  was  said, 
Michael  had  proved  Inm  to  be  more  learned 
his  instructor  In  many  cases,  it  is  for- 
imiate  to  have  youth  apt  at  inftlruction,  ai  tht- 
tiutmctor  shares  with  nature  ihe  credit  of  the 
youth's  acquirements  ;  in  thin,  it  proved  the  re- 
Wrw — nature  had  ample  allowance — the  youth 
W  DO  reason  to  compluin  of  his  share.  Tlie 
boy  teemed  to  know  best  to  whom  he  was  iii- 
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J  debted — and  the  more  praise  he  received|,1 
I  deeper  was  his  gratitude,  ^iiid  the  more  ardent 
a  his  attachiueut  to  Coventry,  who  could  get 
more  from  him  in  the  way  of  improvemeut  out 
of  afTectioii,  llian  from  the  boy's  love  of  study. 
Yet  this  same  regard  was  against  the  tutor,  as  it 
proved  be  studied  more  llie  good  feehng  of  the 
pupil  than  his  instruction,  as  all  improvemeot 
must  necessarily  be  repugnant  to  the  student, 
and  as  in  evils,  the  authors  thereof  are  incor- 
porated with  them.  So,  in  the  irksomeness  of 
study,  there  would  naturally  be  found  in  Uke 
student  an  impatience  of  the  teacher.  Yet, 
the  child  that  dreads  tlie  lancet  it  has  felt,  maj 
have  a  dread  of,  but  not  often  a  dislike  to  the 
surgeon  who  uses  it. 

If  young  Seyton  did  not  love  his  tutor  froin 
regard  to  his  studies,  he  loved  his  studies  from  a 
regard  to  his  tutor.  This  seemed  an  unnatural 
current  of  the  affections— and  was  disapproved 
the  more,  as  the  way  in  which  the  latter  endeared 
himself  to  his  pupil  was  so  opposite  to  Iba 
general  bearing  and  conduct  of  master  lo 
scholar.  When  the  boy  had  no  one  to  plaj 
with,  Dick  was  ready  to  join  him  in  a  gaiue; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  boy  lessened  nothing  in 
his  submission,  but  looked  upon  this  as  a  conde- 
scension on  his  part,  which  demanded  that  bet 
in  return,  should  do  the  more  for  his  master,  in 
studying  the  more  assiduously.     When  the  two 
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tK  out  toffelheft  and  allured  briheicffnrry,  or 
other  accident,  they  got  too  far  avnty,  Dick 
would  be  seen  rrturnin|r  with  his  pupil  on  hri 
hack.  For  the  boy,  theretbrv,  to  make  luch 
nonderful  progress  in  Iiis  RlniJics,  under  a  master 
M  eccentric,  was  deemed  proof  that  be  was  a 
pupil  tliat  demanded  an  instrurtor  of  a  bif^her 
caite,  and  of  a  conduct  more  coherent. 

Anotlier  misfortune  in  Coventry's  teaching, 
wa3,  that  though  he  could  give  Wrned  instrnc- 
lion,  he  could  nut  talk  learnedly  npon  it.  Thai 
detnictcd  much  From  the  virtue  oFhis  labour*.  It 
teems  a  degradation  to  learning,  to  be  imparlad 
to  a  manner  so  simple,  that  it  has  bnt  easiness 
of  comprehension  to  recommend  it.  Cirand 
ideas  and  notions,  should  have  as  grand  accom- 
paniments—  though,  perad venture,  thi-y  have 
least  need  of  them. 

It  is  often  unlucky  to  urge  improvement  too 
fu — it  creates  notions  of  ambition.  A  gra- 
duate, or  wrangler,  might  be  better  fitted  for  tlie 
litoation  Dick  tilled,  so  much  to  the  parent's  sa- 
Ui^lion,  though  he  had  hut  his  zciil  and  ac- 
(|iiirementB  to  recommend  him.  The  character 
of  the  pupil  had  strangely  advanced ;  and  it  was 
deemed  just,  that  he,  under  whose  auperinteiid- 
luice  be  had  progressed,  iliuuhl  have  but  little 
ilwre  in  llie  credit  of  it.  Happy  condition  t  if 
)ii«  labours  relaxed,  the  fame  of  the  boy  would 
not  be  upheld ; — if  he  continued  to  increase  and 
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exalt  iliem,  men  only  of  higher  i 
title  would  be  deemed  fit  to  maintain  his 
racter.  To  advance  is  disconifiiure,  to  r 
dishonour — a  favourable  position  betweei 
devil  and  the  Dead  Sea.     ' 

"  Well,  Douglas,"  said  Varnish  to  S^ 
son,  "  how  get  you  on  with  your  moods — is 
mood  is  your  tutor?" 

"  In  a  very  bad  mood— he  won't  let  meg 
bear  the  band  till  I've  done  all  my  lesaoiu 
plied  the  boy, 

"  Is  that  indicative  or  subjunctive?" 
Michael. 

"  Neither:  I  call  it  imperative,"  replie 
pupil. 

"Your  hearing  the  hand  is  aubjitr 
seeing  that  it  is  contingent  upon  your  g 
your  lessons." 

Michael  continued  to  play  upon  theae  n 
till  the  unlucky  teacher  of  (hem  should 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  It  is  i 
[leople  should  be  ashamed  of  what  is  right 
perhaps  a  still  greater  pity  they  should  be 
asha.ned  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  wiihstai 
dictile,  especially  when  (here  is  none  fou 
sympathize  with  the  object  of  it.  And 
whose  moral  courage  can  withstand  dangei 
are  most  apt  to  yield  to  it.  lie  who  b 
alive  lo  honour  and  renown,  is  lliemostsei 
to  laughter  and  contempt — and  he  who 
safety  most,  feels  ridicule  leasu 
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In  the  ooorse  of  the  campaign.  Major  Seyton 
appointed  general  of  brigade;  and  Jacob 
Varnish  became  commissarj-general. 

^  How  difierent  it  is  to  forage  to  the  ani- 
mal necessities  of  the  world,  and  to  minister 
to  their  intellectual  uses  T'  said  CoTentry  to 
Vamock. 

^  Yes,  but  the  rewards  are  something  the  same: 
if  you  supply  the  mind  with  food,  you  may  have 
lou  of  intellectual  manna  in  return  ;  but  forage 
them  the  substantials,  and  you  hare  substantial 
lewards.  Now,  our  chaplain  combines  the  useful 
and  the  ornamental.     He  gives  a  relish  to  the 
mess  by  a  whetter,  in  the  way  of  grace — en- 
hances the  zest  for  a  becoming  oath,  by  a  so- 
lemn rebuke  on  profane  swearing  —  alTords  a 
Asdy  relief  to  the  scarlet,  by  a  swatch  of  the 
bUck  cloth— can   give   us   ever    the   word    in 
Kison — see  that  our  souls  parch  not  for  lack  of 
itrong  waters,  and  our  troops  lack  not  ammu- 
nition and  appointments.     So  that  he  looks  to 
the  unews  of  war,  and  his  own  sinews  relax  not 
fat  want  of  support      Now,    if  in    addition 
to  the  mental  stores  you  stow  our  intellectual 
bmpsacks   with,   you   could   supply  some   de- 
tonating   machines,    that    would    destroy    the 
citemies  of  Gideon  and  good  king  George,  you 
^OQld  have  rewards  something  less  pitiful,  than 
fcy  trolling    verbs   with    their    moods — useful 
^ugfa  in  their  way,  mind — and  brandishing 
(yntax  with  their  concord  and  government." 
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"  Yes,  it  is  delightful  to  see  diversity  of  talent 
in  useful  play>  I  might  be  able  to  detect  a  false 
quantity,  or  a  bad  argument  in  composition, 
but  the  fault  in  a  horse,  or  a  bad  bargain,  any 
unlettered  boor  would  pass  upon  me.  Yet  bit  ' 
talent  is  of  more  vital  use  to  othei's  and  to  him- 
self than  mine,  on  which  so  much  has  been 
spent.  Why  may  not  lie  who  checks  tbe  pn^ 
fanity  of  the  troops,  enhance  his  services  by 
affording  provender  to  their  horses  and  field* 
pieces  l"  and  [interceding  for  grace  with  the 
God  of  battles,  not  benefit  by  the  victories  and 
their  spoil?" 

"  Horses  are  good  to  deal  in — they  mend  by 
care  and  keeping," 

"  Yes,  and  a  man  is  vainer  in  general  of  bla 
stud,  than  of  bis  library  ;  and  though  he  might 
give  more  to  a  physician  for  the  cure  of  his  ton 
when  sick,  than  for  the  recovery  of  a  favourite 
racer,  he  would,  at  all  events,  give  more  to  the 
breaker  and  trainer  of  the  bruie,  than  for  the 
instruction  of  hifi  heir,  A  teacher  of  the  harp, 
or  an  elegant  dancer,  may,  with  conactenoev 
charge  a  guinea  a  lesson,  for  giving  nimblenen 
to  the  fingers  in  strumming  wires,  or  to  the  feet 
in  shuffling— but  a  fourth  of  that  would  be 
ample  pay  for  any  intellectual  or  moral  instruo 
tion.  We  pay  highly  to  instruct  the  people  in 
their  duty  to  ilie  Church  and  society,  but  not  U 
instruct  themselves.  A  man  might  grudge  a 
rev.  doctor  the  pay  of  adaocing^maste 
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crfogy,  but  would  give  thouaanda  to  endow  a 
r'diuTcd  to  teach  the  people  obei)teiic«  to  die 
laws  and  reverence  to  propert}-.  Rewards  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  worihlc»nesa  of  the  knowledf^. 
The  hands  supersede  tile  hesd,  and  the  feet  take 
preee<tence  of  both.  The  more  utrlrss  ihe  ob- 
ject, tlte  more  liighl;  is  it  prijtrd." 

"Except   in    ihe    Church— its    objects    are 

it  to  be  of  tlie  most  vital  nature — and  i 
ly- 

Is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  labtjur.     They  who 

r««Iljr  roinbter  in  the  Church,  are  the  wont  potd 

of  any  class ;  they  who  liavr  most  mu»t  of  ne- 

l»tity  do  least,  seeing  they  are  paid  to  work  hi 

nany  places  at  once ;  in  which,  that  they  may 

not  excite  jealousy,  or  shew  preference,   they 

minister  in  none.     All  creotion   seems   to  cry 

iloud  that   it  should  be  so— for  duties  diminish 

oactly  with  the  increase  of  pay.     In  rewarding 

great  Bchievemeois,    [irize-money   advances  as 

the  danger  diminishes ;  and  in  the  greatest  we 

lave  record  of.  one  who  was  not  in  the  fray,  had 

tttnuch  as  a  thourand  others  who  really  achieved 

it    He  had  the  portion  of  half  a  legion,  becaase 

)»  hod  the  salary  of  ns  many — and,  in  ratio,  had 

"much  the  less  need  of  it.     Il'a  a  inercy  our 

•iaires  and   wants  enlarge    like  woman's   love, 

•ilhthe  enlargement  of  their  gmlifScotious;  or 

iliit  piling  of  bounty  and  pay,  would  prove  like 

«»l«aping  WnefilB  on  an  injurer — the  heaping 
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of  coals  of  fire  on  our  heads.  Dut  Provide 
bouiuilul,  311(1  iits  th«  back  to  the  burd 
He  doth  llie  evi!  for  llie  day." 

"  Yee,  tlie  poorer  a  niaii  is,  it  takes  the  i 
enricli  hmi.  I've  found  out,  that  s'lnae  I've 
oommission  and  provision  tolerably  eosiii 
Itave  the  more  necessity  for  something  i 
I've  no  doubt  but  thai  want  will  develope 
Q£  [  advance  iu  rank.  Heaven  knows  whi 
be  my  necesEities  when  I'm  a  field-marshal 

"  Turn  politician,  when  the  wars  yield  y 
more  Biioil,  as  niarslials  have  turned  min 
when  the  lemple  of  Janus  was  shut ; — wh 
&  very  legittinate  way  of  reopening  it." 

"  \\  iiy  ? — because  they're  apt  Ig  urge 
soverei};u  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  and 
wilh  his  allies  r 

"  No :  1  tliink  that  class  of  ministers  ii 
to  be  pacific.  They  know  war — at  least, 
they've  bad  enough  of  it  for  their  own  od 
and  renown, — to  be  no  j(Ae,  Asa  lawyer 
advises  his  friends  to  go  to  law,  so  your  vt 
would  become  a  peace-maker,  when  peace 
not  com|iroinise  his  country's  character, 
tliey  who  have  been  trained  from  youth  to 
are  very  apt  to  guide  a  country,  as  a  poU 
trained  at  court  would  guide  a  campaif 
little  amiss.  Martial  law  may  do  with  the  f 
who  are  in  its  pay — not  with  them  who  yte 
pay.  And  they  who  are  accustomed  to  b 
solute  in  the  field,  arc  apt  to  have  too  little 
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[wrfaywilb  the  inioUteriDgditasnof  ibecouniTyi 
ud  jruur  productivM  have  a  irndcftcr  to  a  will 
of  their  own  ;  hence  they  and  llieir  rulcn  are 
apt  to  diSer  iii  their  seiiunieitta.  And  your 
le  of  Jatius  liatli  a  door  wdl  hung  oa  Ita 
and  will)  a  lock  that  iitay  beeaitly  fitted 
with  a  key.  It'  it  ^et  rusty  witliout,  it  may  be  un- 
faarreii  within,  and  tliat  may  pruvr  nn  opriiiiigiiol 
(be  leait  dangeioua.  As  domestic  bruilt  are  not 
Ipp  annoying  lliaii  exieniol  i)uarrT-ls,  so  is  civil 
br  more  corro«ling  thaii  foreif^," 
^■*  It's  a  respectable  and  good  old  trade,  that  of 
■ar." 

"One  of  tlie  must  renemblc.  lis  Rrafl  was  in 
Sden,  on  the  forbidden  tree.  No  sooner  was 
H  fruit  lasted,  than  Cain  and  Abel,  with  most 
lemol  zenl,  proclaimed  it  a  ron^nial  trade; 
I  it  baa  always  l>een  of  the  6rBt  respectability 
Vou  were  not  originally  bred  to  the 
"  aslcpd  lie  wha  was  bred  to  notbin);. 
*No:  I  was  destined  for  the  surgical,  but 
inks  down  in  the  training,"  replied  he,  whose 
cawer  was  arrested  by  ilutt,  the  lack  of  which 
vreaU  otliers.  "  And  ibere  was  no  other  1  could 
my  ifenius  to,  but  ihal  of  leochinjr,  and 
tt%  not  fit  for  a  gentleman." 
«**  Oil,  yoa  mi];ht  have  tried  literature,  or  the 
■trionie  art." 

"  Vou  have  made  proof  of  them." 
**  Only  of  their  concomiunu ;  my  proof  of 
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them  was  like  his  of  immoriality,  who  has  the 
evil  attendants  of  genius,  without  any  of  its  in- 
Sprralion." 

•'  Which  do  you  prefer  ?" 
"  Tliat's  a  puzzler — like  asking  a  man  whether 
he'd  chose  to  perish  by  hunger  or  by  ihirsL 
It  would  be  unj  asl  to  give  any  invidious  decision. 
As  in  things  transcendant,  the  last  you  expe- 
rience has  the  preference — so,  in  thptn,  the  first 
proved  has  least  honours.  As  in  equal  enjoy- 
ment, that  last  felt,  leaves  the  strongest  im- 
pression; so  in  a  calamity,  that  first  endured, 
bath  its  impressions  most  worn  away.  Such  was 
taiy  pxperience  of  these  two  outre  and  extra- 
vagant pursuits." 

"  What  is  there  extravagant  about  them  ?" 

'      "There's  no  medium  in  either  of  them.     If 

V.  you  are  renowned  in  either,  the  world  devours 

*    you  with  caresses — if  you  are  not  retiowned,  so 

-  from  being  devoured  by  any  kindness,  you 

""tire  at  a  loss  to  get  anything  to  devour.     The 

,  Substantial  well-doing  state  of  common  life,  or 

*  the  more  respectable   gentility   of  the   middle 

r  \slass,  belong  not  to  either.     Their  success  de- 

r^nds  upon  the  fashion.     If  they  are  not  the 

fiishion,  they  have  but  to  dream  of  realities  for 

[iheir  conception.     And  when  they  are  so,  their 

•-  objects  are  so  apt  to  grow  giddy  with  their  luck, 

'_«nd  with  the  allurements  of  ibeir  renown,  that, 

1  many  cases,  it  pi 
|.  of  success." 
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"  Thej  ore  unlucky  Eradei,  eitlier  way  ihea : 
I  ^e  the  practice  of  law  to  clWitu — to  )u»e  iheir 
■  .aiue  is  ruin,  aiid  lo  gain  ii,  oft  a  black  lou. 
[..flow  like  you  your  prc-seut  life  J" 

"  I'm  afraid  to  enjoy  it — too  good  I  dreadt  to 
[;  tl>e  liiouglili  of  which,  like  D.imocl«' 
ivord^  much  perturb  liie  relish.  Thai**  a  great 
ftil  ill  pruloiiged  bad  luck,  and  coutioued  dia- 
winimenl, —  the  reverse  is  not  enjoyed.  My 
idiiion  is  so  counter  to  »hdt  1  have  bccD 
ecuslomed  lu,  that  J  feel  as  it  I  were  out  of  iny 
',  and  eating  what  1  liave  no  ri^hl  to ;  Oft 
lat  is  worse,  I  fear  it  may  prove  hollow,  or  ibe 
relude  lo  aotae  new  revene.  'I'hal  is  an  to- 
viable  career,  iu  which  the  cuimtitulioa  of 
nind  and  body  lioa  been  so  played  upon  by  pri- 
^i|tatioa  and  disappointment,  that  when,  at  last, 
.  (access  has  been  obtained,  you  can't  enjoy  it !" 
Id  such  learned  discourse,  these  victims  of 
good  and  bad  fortune  continued  to  indulge.  At 
tbe  cociciusioti  of  such  an  abuaduiice  of  seiiii- 
nent,  Vaniock  produced  cards.  They  played  a 
(bzeii  games,  and  Varnock  won  a  quarter's  pay 
of  bis  opponent.  No  man  could  make  a  man 
practical  comment  on  an  instructive  topic,  than 
Gaspar  Varnock. 

Tbe  following  aflenioon,  Coventry  accom- 
panied Ilia  pupil  in  a  tour  round  the  ram^iarts 
of  tbe  garrison.  They  were  in  an  enemy's 
Eonutry,  but  Ui^y  bad  every  assurance  uf  being 
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ai  a  greRt  distance  from  its  army.  The  ordere 
against  advancing  beyond  the  outposts  were  not 
very  strict,  as  no  immediate  danger  was  anti- 
cipated, and  the  allurements  to  stay  amid  the 
beauties  of  the  country  were  very  sironjr. 

The  pupil  was  by  nature  of  a  romantic  mni, 
and  the  tutor  of  a  poetic.  The  day  was  beau- 
tiful ;  so  calm  and  serene  is  a  continental  sky  ! 
The  enjoyment  of  the  boy  was  that  of  sanguine 
youth,  and  the  delight  of  the  preceptor  was 
mingled  with  a  train  of  the  associations  of  early 
years.  On  they  went,  never  thinking  that  therft 
was  wallting  required  to  get  back,  till  ibey  were 
admonished  to  pause  by  the  appearance  of  sol- 
diers, in  uniform  different  from  theirown.  They 
did  not  escape  observation,  for  Dick  and  his 
pupil  had  both  got  into  a  reverie  ;  and  they  were 
challenged,  at  a  distance,  by  n  couple  of  sol- 
diers, who  were  straying  from  their  camp. 

"  Portuguese,  by  the  powers  I"  exclaimed  the 
tutor,  seizing  hold  of  the  pupil's  hand ;  and  they 
look  to  their  heels  back  the  way  iliey  came. 

As  pupil  and  teacher  ran  with  increased  speed, 
a  brace  of  shots  were  fired  at  them,  to  urge  them 
on.  A  ball  whistled  between  them,  and  buried 
itself  in  the  ground. 
:'  "  If  they  mean  that  as  a  hint  of  their  tnten^ 
I     we'd  better  wait  for  no  more  warning."  '^ 

"Let's  turn  and  fight  them  ;  there  are  VA 
^two  of  them,"  said  the  aoti  of  Ullvt 
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Wliile  tliey  expend  Uieir  powder; — let's  rts 
jNTve    that  till  wv  cant  lidp  it,  at  any  rate. 
^pwre'B.a  whittle  your  fathf  r  gave  nie — yuu  may 
^nndiaii   ibai,  and   1    have   my   iword,"  mM 
Coventry,  putting  the  dirk  into  the  lioy's  hand. 
They  m\.  and  kept  at  an  Mjiml  tltstnnce  Trotn 
or  pureuen,  thoofjh  they  began  to  get  uut  uf 
jQod — for  in  purauiu,  in  funeral,  tito  advanta^ 
against  the  pursued.     As  tliey  drew  nrar  the 
mporta  of  the  garrison  occupied  by  their  re- 
nt, the  evening  drum  beating  to  eloic  the 
saluted  llieir  ears : 
"  Powers  of  mercy  t"  exclaimed  the  alTrighted 
;^tor,  "  the  gates  are  shut  against  u«,  and  these 
Ja&rnal  Portuguese  are  gaining  upon  us." 

"  We  must  fight  them,"  said  the  undaunted 
limth;  "one  Briton  and  a  lialf  is  surely  enough 
pr  two  Portuguese  I" 
Tliey  drew  near  to  the  gate«,  as  their  pur- 
lers drew  near  to  (hem;  witen,  to  tlieir  con* 
lertiaiion,  they  were  closed,  and  (here  was  tio 
*""     near  for  them  lo  call  to.     Covcnlrj'  ilien 
Ikw  up,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  talcing  the 
In  bis  left-ttand,  prepared  lo  meet  them. 
wag  valiant  enough  in  heart,  and  he  had 
m  an  actor,  and  knew  how  to  take  an  im- 
ng  position — but  be  had  every  reason   to 
his  own  safety,  and  still  more  the  safety  of 
charge.     The  boy  held  the  dirk  firmly  in 
i  cregared  wi^i  the  utmoat  m^li- 
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ness  for  ihe  encounter.  The  enemy  SM 
were  at  boy,  advanced  in  line,  and  ba< 
two,  in  ihcir  own  language,  to  surrender- 
heeded  not  the  summons.  They  levelled 
pieces — but  Dick  had  an  idea  they  wei 
loaded,  and  did  not  flinch.  Tlie  Porli 
seemed  lo  become  generous,  and  advance) 
iheii'  bayonets  in  iheir  hands,  like  dirks. 
ventry  Hounshed  his  sword,  and  his  pupi 
pared  lo  rush  upon  one — when  he  woi 
course,  rush  upon  certain  death.  Dick  ki 
hold  of  the  boy's  hand,  kept  the  two  at  s 
length,  and  retreated  slowly.  One  of  tl 
diers  then  made  a  rush  upon  Coventry, 
plunge  at  him  with  the  bayonet,  which  h 
ried  ;  but  at  the  same  time  exposed  the  b 
the  sudden  motion  of  defence  he  had  made 
the  other,  with  a  savage  aim,  rushed  up< 
boy,  with  the  bayonet  upraised,  to  stab 
and  at  that  moment,  a  ball  entered  his 
and  he  fell  forward  upon  the  boy,  bearii 
to  the  earth;  the  other,  seeing  his  comra< 
instantly  took  to  flight  back  the  way  hect 
As  Coventry  released  Douglas  from  the 
of  the  corpse  above  him,  a  soldier  came  n 
to  ihem  with  his  musket.  Dick  rccogniw 
AS  Serjeant  Macintosh,  who,  seeing  the 
his  commander  about  to  be  destroyed,  ha( 
with  steady  aim,  from  the  ramparts, 
imminent  risk  of  shooting  the  boy,  or  hb 
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The  jouth's  bead  bled  freely  firom  a  cot  it  re- 
oeiTed,  from  the  falling  man's  bayonet — though 
the  wound  was  by  no  means  severe. 

^  That  fielbw  has  got  it,  any  way,'*  said  he, 
wiping  the  bloody  which  he  was  glad  to  see ;  as 
it  stamped  him  one  who  had  bled  in  fighting  the 
enemy  of  his  country. 


Coventry  would  have  been  tried  by  conn* 
nartiai  for  extending  his  walk  beyond  the  line* 
of  aafely  in  an  enemy's  country,  but  for  the 
I  lucky  issue  of  his  adventure.  How  niueh  of 
1  tirtue,  genius  and  piety,  there  it  in  success  or 
good  luck.  The  same  motive  in  action  which 
may  bring  a  man  to  renown,  may  bring  him  to 
the  block.  Many  have  received  ihe  thanks  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  deeds,  the 
want  of  Buccpss  in  which,  had  brought  upon 
them  the  sentence  of  a  judge.  But  for  (he  shot 
from  the  sentry's  gun  {which  Malcolm  had 
borrowed  when  he  saw  danger),  if  Dick  bad 
been  spared  the  bayonet  of  the  Portuguese,  hv 
would  have  had  as  severe  a  comment  passed 
upon  his  conduct,  as  he  liad  on  the  first  work 
he  wrote — when  the  criticism  of  a  reviewer  gave 
him  the  jaundice,  that  he  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  being  criticised  when  in  a  full  state  of  body. 
This  can  only  occur  in  the  early  stag'e  of  a  man's 


ewper.  In  the  first  place,  his  ttomach  cui  onlj 
be  affected  when  he  is  young  in  types,  when 
there  may  be  the  chance  of  repletion  to  effect  a 
torn  upon,  and  when  his  nerves  are  apt  at  iro- 
pre^ions. 

The  effects  of  a  chaplain  were  soon  visible  in 
the  character  and  bearing  of  the  officers  of  the 
ngtment  in  general.  The  change  was  most 
visible  in  the  conversation  and  discourse  of  the 
mess.  Religious  subjects  were  more  frequently 
iacroclneed  and  diseoiirsed  upon.  The  redemp* 
tion  of  onbapiiaed  iofiintSf  {who  were  decided  bjr 
Michael  to  be  like  the  ehy  into  which  the  spirit 
if  life  had  never  been  breathed),  and  the  diffi^r* 
«fioe  beiwfen  the  barrels  of  muskets  fashioned 
df  twisted  iron,  and  that  drawn  out  by  rollersi 
had  been  debated,  when  two  or  three  o£Ecen, 
Hcoompanied  by  Varnish,  left  the  table  to  enjoy 
Ibe  beauty  of  the  evening  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
town. 

*^  How  much  the  diaracter  of  man's  natural 
Higratitude,*  said  the  chaplain,  ^  is  visible  in 
the  face  of  the  country  he  inhabits.  Wherever 
innch  is  given  him,  tliereon  the  less  he  does 
Ibrii." 

'*  Why,  perhaps  there  may  be  the  less  need 
for  labour,"  said  one  of  the  party. 

^  The  more  grateful  ought  be  to  be  to  work, 
and  give  the  superfluity  to  them  who  live  in  a 
less  Imppy  cliroaCe.     But  it  is  ever  the  case ; 
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even  the  gospel,  where  it  could  I 
greatest  difficulty  gained,  and  where  ii  had  i 
to  oppose,  tliere  It  was  with  greatest  purity 
rished.  Heap  talents  on  a  man,  and  if  he  lal 
at  all  wiih  them,  it  will  be  to  scatter  them  It 
winds,  or  lo  corrupt  his  fellows.  The  more 
do  for  a  man,  the  less  will  he  do  for  hin 
and  far  less  for  you.  And  you  see  where  na 
is  most  lavish,  man  is  most  niggard  ofretai 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  Michael  hasn't  gospel  eiM 
for  rank  and  file  !"  said  Jacob  aside,  to  Otie' 
was  walking  with  him. 

"  1  think  iliat  is  not  bad  advice  that  St. ' 
gives,"  said  one  who  had  an  inclination  to  6' 
but  who  would  like  a  precedent  to  aanctioii  I 
"  '  Be  not  righteous  over  much.'" 

"  IJui  you  can  never  be  righteous  over  ttlu 
said  the  chaplain,  who  could  interpret  a 
better  than  he  who  made  it,  if  necessary.  ** 
can  never  be  loo  religious." 

"  How  do  you  interpret  ihe  text,  then  ?" 

"  Tliat  you  should  not  let  your  devotio 
without  lime  and  season ;  it  does  not  app' 
the  quality  or  qnanlum  of  your  religious  fen 
but  your  timing  it, — your  tempering  it  wi 
due  observance  of  your  duties  on  earth  to  j 
self,  your  taiiiily>  aud  your  fellows,"  said  he, 
with  all  the  scriptural  fervour  \n  nature,  fa 
nice  notion  of  comfortable  prudence  ht 
"  But  here  is  one  whose  zeal  for  warfai^'^ 
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rtt)  militate  inightUj>  with  bii  prudence.  1  d^ 
I  dftre  it  is  Seytou'sion  figliiiiig  Coloiicl  Higgins' 
L^deat  boy  ! — and,  as  I  live,  hii  rcvercDd  tutor 
I  aecoudiiig  h'un  with  hit  cout  off." 

As  they  approjuhed,  iliey  found  youiig  Seyton 
l|pd  tlie  sou  of  Colonel  HigKiUB.  the  coniniander 
I  if  aiioiber  regiment  alto  Btationtnl  in  the  garri- 
I  ton)  fighting  II  &ir  battle  in  the  English  tlyle; 
I  ft  corporal 'major,  with  bared  arms,  seconding 
I  Biggins,  and  Dick  Coventry,  without  his  coat, 
r  Weing  fair  play  on  the  Me  of  his  pupil. 

llie  two  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  match  j 

I  the  advantage  of  age  and  size  being  in  favour  of 

I  ^  opponent,  and  tJiat  of  courage  and  bottom  to 

lyiTour  of  our  hero.     Voung  Hij^giiis  receiving  a 

lieverc  blow  on  the  nose,  and  observing  tlic  parly 

l^iprmich,  said  tliey  were  all  friends  of  his  anCa- 

"gonist,  and  he  wouhj  fight  no  ntore  till  be  met 

him  when  he  had  not  eo  nmny  on  his  side,  and 

victory  was  declared  on  the  side  of  him  whom 

Dick  had  so  manfully  ei>conded. 

I.  Tlie  reverend  tutor  seeing  the  officers,  tlw 
jtDQunissary,  and  the  chaplain,  beaide  him,  and 
Jbetin;;  that  he  was  not  caught  in  a  very  prccep- 
|Or-like  character,  put  on  his  coat  iviili  tm  awk- 
,Vard  grace;  and  the  young  combatant,  who 
^red  for  neither  commissary  nor  commander, 
wiped  his  face  and  adjusted  liia  dress  with  an  air 
of  satislaclion,  which  victory,  witliuut  regard  tu 
ttfg  Hucutjf  of  it*  cause,  seldom  foils  10  in^intb 
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"  Well,  Douglas,  is  that  tlie  furmals 
tenses  ?"  eaiiJ  Michael  Varnish,  addressing 
self  to  the  young  combatant,  as  a  met 
speakingat  his  tutor; — a  more  effectual  wj 
the-bye,  than  speaking  to  an  opponent,  & 
reproach  in  one  sense  is  ffreater;  and  i 
more  convenient  mode,  if  the  reproaclier 
the  object,  as  it  precludes  the  chance  of 
Like  an  epitaph,  it  excludes  argument.  ( 
nuing  to  play  upon  Greek  I'oots  and  Jm 
supines,  as  applicable  to  the  contest  he  wi 
gaged  in.  Varnish  then  in  a  solemn  tor 
dressed  him  as  the  son  of  a  general  of  br 
who  ought  to  form  a  pattern  to  all  tlie  be 
the  regiment ;  and  wliiJe  he  justified  trar  , 
righteous  cause  of  kings  and  nations,  in  wl 
was  their  duties,  as  Christian  soldiers,  to 
it  was  unbecoming  his  rank  and  demeaa< 
10  degrade  himself. 

This  had  the  proper  effect;  the  consci 
smitten  and  chopfallen  tutor  took  the  rep 
to  Iiiniself.  A  blast  passing  through  a  li 
flue,  penerrates  the  fuel  with  a  force  It 
greater  than  thai  which  is  directly  applied 
So  the  rebuke  coming  to  him  through  tlie|: 
of  (he  youth,  had  tenfold  greater  effect  tlia 
lecture  that  could  have  been  read  himself, 
the  boy  it  liad  no  effect  at  all,  as  be  tnee 
give  his  antagonist  another  chance  the  firsi 
ha  net  him :  and  he  would  flght  any  ot 
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tbm^l  himtdr  a  nuicfa  for,  who  shouM  Apply 
tbe  ume  epitbet  to  him  u  bad  rauaic  Hij^w. 

It  appeared  thai  the  oiber  boy  hud  enn«l 
Sr-rtou  a  ba&ianl,  wbidi,  as  it  wa»  ratbrr  a 
itproacti  on  the  molher  tlnn  the  son,  demanded 
flf  him  the  ntore  that  he  nhould  vindicate  her 
nemory  (br  he  was  not  Ignorant  of  the  lad 
impDtation  onder  which  it  lay).  Ai  men  id 
gpnenl  claim  the  most  honour  fur  the  poMeuion 
of  wbat  ihey  had  the  leatt  liand  in  obtaininff,  >o 
do  they  feel  the  uain  of  dishonour  most  In  thoa« 
Aings  that  were  done  l>efore  they  came  into  tbe 
•Orkl.  So  yoiing  Seyton  stmc^k  tite  otlier  in 
die  mmiih;  the  blow  as  nalarally  }irociuced  • 
mort.  and  the  ooople  Elripped  for  combaL  Dick 
Covenirv.  who  taught  him  the  itumaiiiiiea,  Mt 
called  upon  in  second  Iiini  tii  die  figlil  fini,  and 
to  read  him  a  lecture  on  forbearance  and  the 
Uts  of  |)eace  afterwards. 

**  Tl>e  great  uhject  in  rearing  a  p»|iil  is  to 
teach  him  thurougltly  that  fur  which  he  ii  to* 
tended.  Vuur  tutor's  instructiona  become  the 
WOD  of  a  wldier,  who  no  doubt  ii  intended  for  a 
aoldter."  uiid  Micltael  Varuisji  to  Suyton. 

**  I  hupi*  he'lJ  never  inculcate  any  notions  un- 
wonhy  tlic  pmfrsftion.  I'd  rather  lie'd  trnch  llie 
boT  bad  grammar,  had  prosody,  and  false  It^ic, 
i  bimielf,"  said  Ullyn  ;  "  1  trust 
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!T  lead)  him  tu  run." 


'  No,  fitith,"  qnolh  Michael,  with  a  hearty 
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breath  like  tl«t  of  a  lau^h  tliat  had  merged  n 
it,  and  which  seemed  lo  Impute  something  very 
diJfei'eiit  from  vvliat  Seyton  had  reason  to  dread ; 
"  tliere  may  be  little  feara  of  that.  But  in  train* 
ing  a  young  colt,  the  bit  and  rein  may  be  more 
requisite  than  spur  and  whip.  It  may  not  be 
neceesary  lo  urge  the  son  of  LJIlyn  to  tight.  1 
believe  they  have  suffered  enougli  for  their  ala* 
ority  in  that." 

Seyton  ahooic  his  head,  and  the  melancholy 
train  of  aasociations  its  sentimeul  called  forth, 
made  him  lifave  a  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  yon  intend  your  son  to  be  a  ge- 
nius ?"  said  one  of  the  oQicers ;  "  you  hare  a 
malt  with  all  the  eccentricities  of  genius  to  in- 
spire him  with  the  same  characteristics." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Seyton,  ''  that  many  judge 
of  the  merits  of  a  teacher  from  the  manner  of  his 
instruction  and  the  gfneral  demeanour  of  hit 
carriage,  as  they  would  the  talents  of  a  general 
from  hiaacildier-like  appearance.  Now  I  would 
judge  him  by  his  pupils.  While  the  eifects  of  the 
one  might  be  all  show, — imposing  enough)  ao 
doubt, — the  other  would  be  found  in  the  solid 
improvement  of  tite  youth.  As  the  instruction 
of  my  son  is  the  object  for  which  I  pay  his  tutor, 
1  Imie  little  reason  to  grudge  his  salary." 

"  Very  good,  certainly;  but  if  you  sent  bun 
to  a  flighty  professor  to  be  taught  dancing,  yoa 
might  have  reason  to  be  alarmed,  if  he  returned 
a  proficient  on  the  tight  rope  or  in  lutnbluij 


«,  f  LmmmwMie  Umu  there  are  inuiy  wntami^ 
tsnts  of  geniuty  which  hi  a  world  so  well  drilled, 
aot  as  tad  drawbacks  to  success  and  promotioii. 
The  abaeoce  of  mind  which  accompanies  deep 
Mnking— *the  tendency  to  commit  itBelf,  which 
#lt  eddom  fiiis  in  when  there  is  the  opporto- 
aity ;  the  waywardness  of  conduct  and  eccentri* 
dff  of  manner^  fimlts  to  which  ordinary  minds 
are  little  subject,  all   militate  against  its  sue* 


«*  lil  tell  you  what,  Seyton,*'  said  Ck>loDel 
Hamilton,  **  if  you  would  make  a  mountebank 
of  yo«r  son,  Pd  send  him  to  a  band  of  strolling 
players  at  once.  Nothing  like  early  culture, 
after  all.*" 

^^  I  don't  find  any  deficiency  of  solid  learning 
in  my  boy." 

*<  The  more's  the  pity  it  should  be  decked 
with  the  morals  of  a  wit  and  the  manners  of  a 
ihowman.  Your  son  gets  as  apt  at  reply  since 
he  has  been  under  this  rejected  contributor  to 
all  periodical  literature  as  a  play  writer.  I 
should  as  soon  entrust  the  movements  of  an 
army  to  an  expert  billiard  player,  as  I  would  the 
eulture  of  my  son  to  one  who  begins  his  career 
by  writing  an  octavo  of  metaphysics,  and  ends  it 
by  enlistinf^.  If  they  go  out  to  walk,  they  either 
play  at  leap-frog,  stumble  into  an  enemy's  en- 
trenchment, for  sentries  to  shoot  at,  or  fall  foul  of 
game,  fruit,  or  poultry.    The  boy's  as  game 
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f^  B  cock,  snd  to  restrain  him  the  tutor  | 
tiiin  of  liis  coat  and  bccoikU  him  in  battle,  .i 
khnuldii't  wonder,  as  the  powers  deveiopf  if  Uft 
l^o  didu't  go  a  wenching  together.  I'd  bet# 
^zen,  lliat  if  Douglas  wanted  a  sly  iotervjew 
^th  hifi  sweetheart,  his  preceptor  would  [J»y 
^ip  Pandarus." 

.  It  wati  with  muclt  reluctance  Seyton  feh  called 
I  *iipon  to  find  fault  with  a  tutor  his  son  ivaa  w 
|bnd  of.  boys  seem  better  judges  of  characUc 
than  men.  They  are  more  alive  to  the  geniw 
of  their  leaclier  than  their  wiser  }riiardians.  Bat 
tfaen  Micliael  Varnish  pleaded  for  Dick,  aiid«f 
course  the  pleading  gained  nothing  for  bim  biH 
(he  loss  of  his  appointment.  A  pity  it  is,  somq 
pleaders,  though  so  well-meaning,  damn  the 
fisuse  they  advocate  :  and  that  they  who  are  so 
lucky  in  their  own  causes,  Hhonld  prove  ao  uiv 
fortunate  in  those  of  others ;  especially  of  those 
>bey  have  an  adverse  interest  in  iheinaelres. 
Some  faint  flatterers  ruin  the  object  tbey  praise: 
so  do  some  faint  pleaders  the  cause  they  urf^ 

Douglas  got  another  tutor,  one  who  hail  beefl 
better  trained  to  the  profession  ;  but  his  father 
continued  Coventry's  pay.  The  former  had  had 
the  attvaniage  of  a  public  school,  and  had  ■ 
degree. 

"  Of  what  mood  are  the  lessons  now,  Dnug* 
las?"  asked  Varnish,  after  he  Itad  had  expe- 
e  of  the  cbanf^e.     "  The  optative,"  fpiied 
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Dougliu  was  obliged  to  get  the  IcasORs  Ihst 

•ere  wl  him,  but  he  rnolved  to  coantrnct  all 

die  benefit  he  received,  by  unlearning  what  be 

na  taught ;  and  as  his  tutor  set  him  a  verb  to 

Itant,  he    no  sooner  bad  said  it,   than    he  oa 

MCandljr  began  lo  learn  it  backwartU.     Even 

hia  prayers  he  tried  to  repeal  that  way,  as  he  had 

heanl  tint  it  was  calculated  lo  aiuin  ilie counter 

or  oppoaite  of  thtf  objrcta  scittght.     So  that  be 

1  not  gain  much  by  the  change:  and  as  he 

tnly  relative,  and  tlie  sole  remaining 

•cf  or  his  beloved  family,  his  father  was  r«- 

I  to  force  him  to  anytliing  against  his  will. 

t  that,  as  the  incentive  to  study  in  the  boy  was 

;  a  very  efficient  scholar  and  instructor  fatled 

i  giviDg  improveineut,  for  want  of  full  control 

■  hie  pupil.     Seyton  saw  the  disadvantage 

which  he  laboured,  and  gave  him  credit 

r  all  he  niifiht  do  with  proper  authority. 

tWhen  the  regiment  had  taken  up  its  tpiariera, 

nen  congratulated  themselvo  for  the 

•on,  an  order  arrived  from  the  commaniler- 

ibief,  for  tliem  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 

my,  as  the  enemy  was  before  ihein. 

kOn  the  third  flay  of  ttieir  march,  the  regt- 

>nt  joined  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  learnt 

t  ttiey  expected  to  meet  tlie  (be  the  fullowing 

iaming. 

'I'bere  was  a  strong  presentiment  in  tlie  minds 
of  the  geiierals,  that  the  approaching  struggle 
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would  be  a  severe  one;  and  Sejton  prepared 
for  the  iaaiie.  To  his  friend  Balinano,  lie  com- 
municated where  he  would  find  the  papers  re- 
lating to  his  family,  his  marriage,  and  die  pro- 
tection or  guardianship  of  his  son. 

Seyton's  battalion  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  army,  occupying  a  hollow,  skirted  on  one 
side  by  a  wood,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  troops.  Early  the  following 
morning,  the  deep-toned  roar  of  the  distant 
cannon,  followed  by  the  prolonged  fireofmus* 
ketry,  roused  the  camp,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
engagement  had  commenced.  The  bugle  sum- 
moned to  muster,  and  in  a  short  time  mH  werr 
in  line.  The  regiment  had  not  well  fallen  into 
ranh,  when  an  aide-de-camp  rode  up,  and  d^ 
livered  orders  for  them  to  march  to  ihe  field- 
As  they  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  conflict 
increased.  The  deep  gong  of  the  cannon,  the 
raking  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  leaden^ 
and  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets,  gave  the 
imaginations  of  the  advancing  soldiers  some 
conception  of  the  work  that  was  l>erore  them. 
They  saw  the  smoke  rise  in  thick  volumes  above 
tbe  horizon,  and  there  ha  g  overhead,  as  if  to 
remain  a  veil  between  them  and  heaven. 

On  their  advance  they  met  waggons  relreaU 
ing  with  the  wounded  ;  some  stretched  as  if  on 
their  biers,  some  seated  with  frightful  gashes  on 
their  faces — ^yet,  as  if  glad  that  tlieir  share  af 
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rfftagfcter  wn  tfirer ;— other*  w*pe  iwollen  by 
ibot-wonnds ;  xtid  Rome,  holding  up  muinpa 
of  limbs,  exclaimed  m  the  advnneinj;  iriMpf, 
•There's  Ctk-lsnijConifudfs!" — Oiher»  still,  with 

Ips  laid  haru,  and  fihort  pipra  in  iheir  moulht, 
j^Tv  the  advaocin^  troojHi  encoura^mrnt  to 
flciiili  what  Ihpir  hod  almost  aecomplishpd. 

On    their  WSJ  the  battalion  wns  pasied  by  a 

troop   of  dragoons,  which   they  rccogni»ed  fa 

to  which  younfT  II«llesford  heloiigeil.     Bal- 

D,    as  lie  shook   hands  with  vome  of  the 

officers,  intjuired  for  him,  and  was  informed  that 

be  had  long  left  the  army,  and  was  living  in 

'Switzerland.     There  were  too  many  sad  recol* 

'feeriona  connected  with  his  name  for  Seyton  to 

after  one  with  whom  so  much  of  his  joy  and 

torrow  had  heen  linkr-d. 

They  halted  for  a  short  time  in  the  immediate 
t^nity  of  the  engagement,  which  was  bidden 
tmm  their  view  by  a  ridj^e  of  risinf^  ground.  The 
conception  of  a  battle  to  them  in  whose  conti- 

lity  it  is  fiiught,  while  its  movements  are  con< 

lied  from  ihi-ir  view,  is  more  trying  to  the 
ilution  than  it  is  to  them  who  mingle  in  it. 

While  they  stood  nnder  arms,  a  second  aide- 
de-camp  rode  op  to  the  raiment,  with  orders 
Ibr  it  to  advance ;  when  the  men  entered  the  field 
irith  their  respective  officers  at  their  head.  The 
Veteran  Seyton,  with  hia  hair,  once  binck  as  the 
Stven'si  now  silvered  by  time  and  sorrow,  ad- 
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yanced  with  the  zt-al  of  early  years,  the  p 
tnent  of  action  recalling  ihe  martial  tceliii^^s  oi 
youth.  As  ttiey  took  (heir  station  in  the  field, 
thick  clouds  of  smoke  hid  the  enemy's  liii^  front 
their  view,  and  prevented  their  knowing  how 
fhe  engafieinent  proceeded.  Seyton's  regiment 
advanced  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch  bri- 
gade, which  was  sustaining  terrible  havoc  in  al^ 
tempting  to  break  the  main  line  uf  the  enemy, 
while  a  body  of  artillery  poured  a  raking  fire 
into  their  ranks. 

The  delights  of  batile  have  been  oftfn  sung. 
The  filory  of  names,  wounds,  deaths,  and  trw 
pbies,  is  nothing  to  the  thing  itself.  War  iia 
grand  tiling  after  all,  if  one  could  see  it  righllyj 
80  there  is  nothing  more  ancient  except  Wit 
there  is  likely  to  be  nothing  more  lasting  exr 
oept  iniquity.  We  could  remember  many  thing! 
war  is  good  for,  if  the  peace  did  nut  distract  us. 
Besides  die  destruction  of  our  enemies,  and  uf 
our  friends  and  countrymen,  it  gives  wholesume 
check  to  redundant  population ;  though  it  carry 
off  the  young  and  brave,  it  flatters  prejudioes, 
engages  the  reflection,  reconciles  ilie  world  to 
taxes,  promises  so  much  trade  and  wealth,  that 
tbt^re  is  nothing  to  fear,  but  that  it  will  liave  uik 
end.  Surely,  if  when  peace  comes,  the  people 
have  cause  to  cry  out,  llie  evil  must  be  in  Jeitwg; 
war  cease. 

Here  two   comrades,   who  have  bveii  Qon- 
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pwiions  in  toil  dud  danger  from   their  voiTlh, 

tliarr;€>  the  foe,  uid  Uie  face  of  ilit  one  >■  he- 

L'jbtixcmi  with  the  blood  of  the  otiier.     Ai  ihtt 

-flvor  wipes  his  (aoe  In  fiive  n  Inst  tonl;  nl  the 
idless  body  of  bis  comjiatiioii,  be  gets  n  shah 

t  his  own  forehead  from  a  drajioon'^  sword 
lit  di^fif^rps  him  for  tite,  «nd  rt^iders  him  a 

l«v  to  oontsionat  madness. 

A  veieraii  of  fifiy  bxtlles.  jrmwn  prey  in  iba 
wr*ioe.  front*  the  foe  for  the  btmdr(*dih  time; 
by  his  aide  a  young  lieulenaiil.  amiable,  brave, 
.  w*1l-conn«ipd.  upjieara  in  hntde  for  the 
lime.      The   *eteran   »ee«   the  incnuiiouB 

ttith  in  peril,  shields  his  body  witli  his  own, 
)i«*rce9  the  line.  The  yoMlb  followB  ihroitfi^ 

r  breach,  and  he  bo  ptllant  and  well  mnnepted, 

ids  nflerwards  his  name  in  the  |i.izette  for  (bis 

1  of  bravery,  and  jpiins  a  (.■ontpany — he  is  the 
ion  of  the  member  fnr  Wipwhfim.  t  he  unlnoky 
VNU1  of  Ofn  batdes  is  not  even  wounded,  can 
elftim  nnther  pension  nor  advance,  and  h<-nnt- 
HVM  both  rvlaiives  and  wars. 

A  f^nlhint  regiment,  whieh  had  nffimnted  the 
eomnuinder  of  the  forree,  t*as  ptace<l  in  tlie 
thieknt  of  ilw  fray.  Here  it  sustains  a  heavy 
fife,  under  orders  iieithef  to  advimee  nor  re- 
mat,  and  mnm  stand  the  assault  vithnnt  ho{>e  of 
(■lief.  As  one  gallant  teilow  tnlts,  another  ntept 
ferward  in  hia  place.  They  dwre  not  move — 
hope  of  t«tier  they  have  none — tlie  victory  is 
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sure,  and  no  victor  is  ever  arraigned.  Hod  tbe 
general  not  kept  these  beroes  to  their  post,  Ue 
might  not  have  gained  the  battle,  say  the  wise; 
they  wliD  fall  cannot  impeach,  and  they  who  do 
not  fall,  will  be  too  well  rewarded  ever  to  com- 
plain. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  pass  unscathed 
in  all  this  campaign?"  said  an  officer  to  hie  com- 
,rade;  and  as  he  said  it,  a  ball  went  through  his 
head.  Here,  amid  the  roar  of  artillery  and  tlie 
clangour  of  music,  the  air  is  pierced  by  the  cries 
of  two  sisters,  heedless  of  the  shots  that  hissed 
around  them,  over  the  body  of  an  officer  who 
had  fallen  in  the  last  charge,  and  who  was  their 
brother,  their  only  relative  and  support  They 
had  accompanied  him  through  the  whole  cani' 
paign ;  his  colonel,  touched  by  his  fraternal 
aH'eciion,  had  allowed  him  to  live  with  iheiOi  to 
save  him  the  expense  of  mess.  And  now  their 
only  friend  and  sustenance  was  gone,  and  they 
rent  the  air  with  their  shrieks  ! 

The  Scotch  brigade  hud  seven  times  made 
the  attack,  and  had  seven  times  been  repulsed, 
when  Seyton's  battalion  came  up  fresh  to  the 
attack.  With  another  regiment  they  cliarged 
the  enemy's  line.  Seyton  led  on  with  svord  in 
hand.  On  their  advance,  the  ensign  fell ;  Sey- 
ton snatched  the  colours,  and  led  on  with  tbon 
in  his  hand.  "  Forward  !'"  he  cried,  wavinglbe 
banner;  when  an  officer  cauie  up  and ,uil4 'lud 
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{kiloue]  Hamilton  *a»  down,  and  l)te  command 
of  the  regiment  had  devolved  upon  liim. 

"Cut  away  Brie — I  am  here— cut  away!" 
n-ied  Malcolm.  Out  here  Brie  fell,  and  the 
tnjewit  fell  over  him.  "  Got  for  Uini  I  be  you 
dead  or  no?' 

"  Kilt  10  death,  entirely — at  them  Duf^ld  f 
U  them,  man,  and  then  bury  me  decently  !" 

After  above  a  dozen  charges  Ihe  enemy  gave 
way  ;  and  as  Seyton's  eor|is  had  «U(.-ceeded  in 
ataiting  a  breach  in  the  fee's  rank,  the  brigade 
teturried  to  the  cbargeaiid  broke  the  line.  The 
tnemy  Bed  in  confusion. 

The  victory  was  gained  1  Our  cause  was 
righteous,  as  uiuaj,  though  as  usual  we  never 
could  rightly  understand  what  good  it  did  us. 

After  pursuit,  when  tlie  victors  began  to 
CDiBter,  Colonel  Seyton  was  missing.  Balniano 
■eoured  the  field,  strewed  with  dead  and  dying. 
lie  met  Douglas  running  as  if  frantict  wringing 
his  handd,  and  cr)'ing  out  in  des[Air,  "  Uh  dear  ! 
«hat  will  I  do — wimt  will  I  do/"  and  when 
B^mano  asked  what  was  the  matter,  he  still 
howled,  "  My  father — oh  my  taiher  I"  and 
*'  what  will  I  do  ?" 

"  Where  is  he  i"' 

"  There  t"  said  the  youth,  pointing  to  a  heap 
of  skin,  "  tltere— all  bloody—dead — and  gory! 

And  what  will  I  do?" 
UwBflwilh  bitter  grief  Balmano  beheld  (he 
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prostrate  body  of  his  brave  old  fellow-eoMhf 
and  countryman.  Wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye, 
and  recollecting  the  solemn  injunction  he  had 
received,  lie  examined  the  body,  and  perceived 
thai  lie  had  fallen  by  a  wound  from  &  musket 
ball  in  his  left  breast,  his  right  hand  upon  tbe 
place  where  he  had  treasured  papers  he  had  com- 
manded him  to  examine,  to  guide  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  the  rights  of  his  soa  to 
his  succession.  Bui  no  papers  were  there. 
Be  I  lord  and  B.-ilmano  escaped  wiihi 
wound.  Brie  was  but  slightly  hurt,  and 
colm  received  a  stab  from  a  hayunet  i 

f  part  of  the  arm.  What  became  of  Gten&l- 
loch  and  Vamock  was  not  known ;  they  were 
both  in  ihe  action,  but  neither  muBiered  after  it. 
Dick  Coventry  proved  himself  a  hero  in  the 
field;  his  bravery  was  commended  by  his  com- 
mandiT.     Jacob  Varnish   had  many  horses  e^ 

["lowed  him,  as  disabled  for  service,  with  comnii»- 
n  10  have  the  troops  recruited.  Jacob  proved 
himself  a  better  judge  of  the  fitness  of  horses  for 
sen'ice,  than  they  who  usefl  tliem,  whose  judf^ 
ment,  however,  he  would  deem  it  sacrilege  to 
dispute;  for  he  resold  most  of  ihem  before  six 
months  to  the  same  service.  Michael  returned 
tlianks  lo  the  God  of  battles  for  Iheir  victory- 
All  Seyton's  baggage  was  thoroughly  exa- 
mined, bul  nothing  was  found  that  related  in 
the  least  either  to  himseltl  so  far  as  hie  estate 
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||>  oonnecUd,  liis  wile,  or  bis  son.  71)er«  wm 
totliiug  tliat  bore  even  bit  name ;  the  fly-leiivM 
■  wbich  it  IuhI  breti  wnltrn  in  a  pnir  of  pocket 
wes,  wtre  turn  auu  Aaii  tlie  bero  ofotir  h(»- 
By  Wiu  left  in  tlie  wurld  unprovided  fur — nn 
jj^au  and  a  basunl .' 

^XIm-  body  gf  Major  Seyton  waa  buried  on  tbe 
apt  where  he  fell.  A  mane  uncarved  inarka 
m  place  wbert:  ibe  attaiiitiKl  UUyu  I'tv*. 
^Abuut  tbrer  montiis  afti-r  the  bnttlr,  ihe  rtgi' 
wtnt  relumed  to  England.  Uaimanu  and  Bcl- 
pd  botb  tucceedt-d  lo  their  inheritances,  and 
Mil  retired  from  tbe  army.  Tin:  fontier  look 
Mng  SeyiDii  with  bim.  Cuveuiry,  bit  former 
nor,  ^ol  his  discliarge,  wbicb  was  sonu'what 
^conie,  and  entered  upon  a  bright  career  uf 
llerary  life,  as  if  to  prove  Uiat  lie  who  hatb  the 
tanuur^euiits  in  hill),  liatb  but  to  petaevere — 
Mfier  or  later  he  will  Eiicc*.*ed. 
L£uch  are  the  viciuitudca  of  life,  that  by  ibe 
tttue  we   resume  pur  biatory,  scarcely  one  re- 

ituned  ill  the  army  wboae  characters  we  bavo 

iiumlucL-d. 
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t    NE«V  K 
rRONT    OF    CQTENT    OUIDBII 

r  NOUS   MVsTEstous  thak 


AuoxTT  ten  years  after  the  deatb  of  M^jor 
Seytoii,  one  night,  in  the  moolh  of  February, 
Bonietime  before  walchmen  went  to  slc^p,  utd 
thievcB  begnn  to  nakeii,  a  numerous  audienct 
began  to  leave  Cuveul  Garden  tlieatre.  A  p>> 
pillar  nobleman,  and  two  ladies,  left  ilieir  boxtv 
return  to  their  carriage,  which  waited  for  themia 
a  long  line  of  others  io  front  of  the  house.  Al 
this  time,  a  strong  excitement  obtained  in  iJm 
minds  of  the  people  on  some  political  maUen, 
and  they  who  were  concerned  in  affairs  of  state, 
were  objects  of  applause,  or  disapprobaiion,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  party  they  belonged  to. 
Riots  and  frays  in  the  metropolis  were  MM 
common  even  to  excite  alarm.  Many  began  to 
speak  freely  on  what  they  were  formerly  afraid 
to  whisper.     And  in  proportion  to  the  reatrajjfi^ 
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Ir  which  they  bad  been  accuatom<?d  to  bold  tbeir 
IS  the  rein  they  gave  ibt-m  whcii  ihey 
:!y  at  liberiv.  In  like  manner,  ihe 
party  who  bad  so  long  held  the  sway  of  all 
thouf;ht,  opinion,  and  action,  were  etpmily  iu^ 
tound«d  at  tliese  strong  xynrptoms  of  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  tlicm  owhom  the  decrees  of  I'ro- 
^deac«  more  especially  ap[>lie<). 
When  the  nobleman  and  bis  party  got  ontsitle, 
e  vns  B  considerable  crowd  in  the  itreet,  of 
who,  if  they  had  not  been  speciniors  of 
B  drama  within  doors,  were  vtry  ambilious  of 
ictinfi  one  themseh-es  without.  The  peer,  who 
B  a  cabinet- ministM-,  wiu  jostled  r>  Ite  came 
:,  by  some  who  [HVMed  around  htm  ;  and  tht 
two  kriies,  his  wifr  and  a  yonnjf  relative,  bo- 
nme  aTnrmed,  and  clung  to  bim.  The  miiiiiter, 
who  had  Bofllicient  ommand  of  his  tetnper,  and 
*ho  seemed  to  be  by  no  nieana  unaccustomed  to 
mcb  encounter*,  felt  anxious  to  pet  out  of  the 
brooding  fiot,  on  acconnt  of  the  ladies,  one 
beinjr  in  a  delicate  aUte  of  health.  As  he  pressed 
)!ie  more  eafjerly  to  Ret  out  of  the  way,  tlw;  »etf 
i\iff  mob  fell  they  hnd  in  the  some  decree  the 
t*lter  right  to  obstruct  liim, 

Two  gCTiUemeti,  jealous  of  their  honour, 
Wmf;  quarrelled  withoul  a  came,  begun  to  fifiht 
w  create  one— and  a  blow  may  be  deemed  as 
l!W)d  a  romcntnr  of  a  quarrel,  as  it  often  proves 
*e  rifident  9rtt)»  of  H,  One  told  tin?  otlier  he 
m2 
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was  no  genilenian,  seeing  that  he  did  oott> 
himself  as  such ;  the  other  said  his  opponea 
a  har,  wliich  was  convincing  enough,  and  t 
were  struck  with  as  much  effect  as  they  wei 
tended  to  produce,  and  returned  with  su 
cordiality.  The  minister  urging  forward,  b 
clear  of  the  confusion  and  danger,  was  ri 
thrust  hack  by  a  man  who  seemed  as  card 
his  face  as  of  his  honour.  But,  as  he  atteq 
10  oppose  the  nobleman's  progress,  he 
pushed  back  with  as  much  force  as  dehcacl 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  thai  ?  We  don 
pensions  for  cuffs,  my  lord. — Traitor  to 
country,  take  a  traitor's  reward  V  cried 
man ;  at  the  same  time  essaying  to  strilu 
lordship,  evidently  with  the  intent  of  creaH 
deadly  quarrel,  to  palliate  the  crime  of  J 
qination,  which  was  meditated.  The  mil 
warded  the  Mow,  and  pressed  forward  the. 
eagerly  to  get  out  of  the  crowd. 

Strike,  Brutus  !"  cried  one  behind  t^ 
sailant  of  the  minister ;  when,  at  the  same  ' 
a  man  with  a  hat  that  shailed  his  face,  I 
aside  a  cloak  that  shaded  his  body,  and  ^ 
Bword.  J 
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itfch  he  beIong«l.     Wiihdrawing  lii'a  arm  from 
>ladi(>s,  wbdbotli  mainlainedanpxtnwrdinvy 
f-possession,  fie  drew  his  sword. 
Instatilly,  two  weapoHs  were  dI  his  breast — 
len   the  tadipB  kept  bock,  to  give   him   tree 
I  to  defend  himself  and  llietn.     His  liid^ 
ut  for  help,  but  no  one  felt  ihe  appeal ; 
i  as  her  assailid  husband  warded  the  blow  of 
Mm  who   made  the  firit  ntiack,  a  feifjned  pns» 
"as  made  by  tbe  other,  which  was  caught  by 
the  lady  with  her  arm,   over  which   she   had 
lti«ted  B  rich   Indian  ibawl ;  another  wea[x>n 
«u  unsheattied  by  a  third  assailant,  whose  ey^ 
the  pressed  nnbleman  caii<;hl,  prepiiring  to  give 
a  Blab  al  bis  wiff,  when  he  called  out — **  Be- 
ware, my  love— it  is  your  lifr  I   see   lliat   i« 
wughl  !*■ 

Tlie  young  lady,  Miss  Belford,  {whose  birth 
»»  have  recorded  in  the  early  (jart  of  our  story,) 
tpeing  the  peril  of  her  noble  relative — to  which 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  husband  made  her 
blind^drew  her  back,  and  called  almid  upon 
llie  aenselees  crowd  to  aid  or  proti-ci  tlieni ;  but 
lliere  was  too  much  need  fnr  their  iiiti-rrt-rence 
for  ihem  to  give  it.  The  man  behind  the  two 
wliom  the  minister  had  succeede<l  in  keepinjr  at 
biiy,  will)  naked  sword,  was  makin|;  his  way  to* 
•anb  the  countess,  and  again  Mis*  Belford 
called  upon  her  to  take  care,— ibere  was  an  arm 
foiwd   In    stab    her.     When    that    ln<ly    seeing 
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nought  but  death  to  li erst? If  and  Imsband,  ex- 
claimed aloud — "  Oh,  will  no  one  sstc  us/" 

"  A  woman  call,  and  not  a  man  man  enough 
lo  assist !"  cried  a  young  gentleman  of  gallant 
mien  and  figure,  by  one  bound  clearing  all  that 
which  hemmed  in  the  assailed  nobleman,  and 
alighting  by  the  aide  of  the  lady,  in  time  lo  re- 
.ceive  a  blow  which  was  meant  for  her.  He  was 
struck  on  the  temple,  and  the  blood  flowed 
freely, 

The  providential  appearance  of  the  youth 
smazed  both  the  lady  and  her  assailant.  He 
staggered  at  the  blow,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
like  the  combatant  who,  in  his  drooping  strength 
still  preserving  his  zeal  and  courage  wisheseven 
in  falling  to  deal  a  deadly  stroke;  lie  drew  bis 
sword,  and  thrust  it  blindly  at  him  who  gave 
'  bim  the  Slab,  with  such  force,  that  it  ripped  up 
'Hie  sleeve  of  hia  coat  from  elbow  to  shoulder, 
without  doing  more  execution  than  a  deep 
•cratch,  that  tended  ueither  to  weakeii  nor  uD' 
nerve  it. 

"  A  scratch,  Diomed—yoor  Laomedon  rerlal 
Give  him  the  gyve  under  the  arm,  and  you 
corpse  him  I"  cried  one  behind 

"  Will  he  I"  said  the  youth,  parrying  the 
thrust  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  thorough 
masler  of  the  weapon ;  and  at  the  same  lime 
dealing  his  antagonist  a  blow  on  the  forehead 
that  had  been  fatal,  but  for  the  covering  thai 
guarded  it;  when  a.  deadly  encounter  ensued. 


^1  ^H 

^B^   "Oh  God,  nerve  liis  ann !"  cjncutnMl  Um  ' 

^B  *c(f,  u  sbe  uw  bcr  drfender  grow  faint  frum 

^T'Wie  i(Ms  of  blood  that  spoutfd  from  bu  tvmple,  I 


liiuagh  it  dr&ined  not  *  [tanicle  of  his  courai;i> ; 
'ijr  he  dui^l«])ed  tlie  skill  and  coolneas  of  n  v«>- 
IPran,  wiiJi  \ht  ardour  and  grace  of  youth. 

T1)«  iiwnihnB  seamed  to  be  by  no  mmn«  uit- 
used  Co  the  handling  of  iJio  rapier ;  and  having 
the  advwilafre  of  nnmbeni,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  peer  and  hU  willing  nssisuuil. 
I'wo  pressed  upon  the  latter,  white  the  minbter 
was  left  with  him  who  lisd  made  the  first  attack. 

The  Toung  defender  bc^n  tn  be  »o  liord 
prcMed,  he  eould  witli  difBrulty  defend  hiin««lf : 
«k)  aa  be  grew  week  from  loss  of  blood,  bis  Aite 
was  near,  when  a  lusty  bluw  from  tlie  fl»t  of  otiv 
who  had  a  strange  ambition  to  be  in  the  fray, 
tbough  without  a  weapon,  made  one  of  the  two 
sagger.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  youth 
wounded  the  other,  and  he  fell.  'Hie  other  two, 
seetiif;  tlieir  comrade  fhll,  and  feelitig  that  they 
were  no  maicli  for  their  antagonists  in  fiiir  en* 
connter.  made  their  ncape — which  the  crowd, 
CBiifusioo,  and  darkness  faroured ;  leaving  one 
weapon  on  the  ground,  and  another  in  tlie  hand* 
of  tlie  youih,  who  needed  it  as  a  prop,  so  much 
was  be  exhausted,  from  exertion  and  the  loss  of 
Uood. 

The  crowd,  now  the  danger  wna  over,  vied 

I  profferiug   ossielance  to  the  nobleman  and 
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^^^^^^L  ladips,  while  he  who  had  been  the  means  of 
^^^^^^H  iftving  their  lives  was  allowed  to  be  conveyed 
^^^^^^H    ^^&y  unnoticed. 

^^^^^^P^  There  was  so  much  cause  for  congratuUiian 
^^^^^^1  ft  so  providential  a  deliverance,  that  for  a  mo- 
^^^^^^B  fnent,  the  deliverer  was  forgouen;  but  the  first 
^^^^^^1  1>ursi  of  feeling  over,  he  was  their  neiit  (hougbt, 
^^^^^^1  ^ven  before  securing  their  safety  by  departure; 
^^^^^^  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Feeling  weak,  and 
^B  seeing  the  fray  was  over,  he  allowed  himself  to 

^M  be  dru^rged  away  by  him  who  had  given  bis  an 

^M  lagonist  the  blow  on  tlie  ear. 

^M  "  la  it  the  young  genUeman  who  tbugbt  for 

^1  you  ?"  said  one ;   "  he  has  gone  down  the  street, 

^P  leaning  on  a  man's  arm;   belike  he  maybe 

acme  doctor's  shop." 

Every  shop   in   the    neighbourhood  waa 

quired  at  withput  e^ect,  and  the  man  who 

I  observed  him  got  a  guinea  from  the  earl  to  g* 

in  cjuest  of  him,  and  obtain  his  name  and  ad- 
dress; but  the  honest  man  failed  in  hi^  attempt, 
for  he  did  not  return  to  boast  of  his  commission ; 
and  the  minister  and  party  having  reached  tlieir 
carriage,  were  driven  to  their  residence  in  Uie 
gardens  behind  Whitehall. 

"  Oh  dear  I  my  lord,  why  did  we  allow  that 
gallant  youth  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  nnacconw 
panied  with  our  poor  acknowledgments,  far  len 
wirh  any  token  of  the  deep  gratitude  we  owe 
him  i"  said  his  lady.   Miss  Belford  sighed.        i 
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'  «  He  wiH  be  found,  il"  fearch  can  And  him, 
Or  the  foim  or  the  pabtie  rvocfa  tii«  4-nr.  Hie 
Jlumaniiy  mui  coura^-  ihall  rvaonnd  from  the 
Laiul't  tlnd  to  (he  SolwBy,"miiJ  his  lordihip. 
-  •*  Oh,  wiih  what  BddreM  he  haiidlmj  hh 
Ford— and  «o  &jr,  so  young,  bo  br&vc  !"  mid 
cotinieK. 

'  The  locks  thai  hun^  from  under  ht«  cap 
■♦ere  fair,  and  ihey  curl>-d  in  thick  c!u»»r»," 
Mill  £Hza  Uelfbrd. 

"  He  is  of  noble  rank  and  deMViit,  I'm  Bare," 
continued  the  admiring  lady — "  there  were  the 
•ir  and  bearinif  o(  a  perfect  ^renik-man  of  hif;h 
breveting.  Wjih  what  digitily  he  bore  himself 
amonf;  the  lily-livered  rabble  that  surrounded 
him,  like  a  lull-bred  hound  among  a  herd  of 
cui*  at  bay." 

••  H»  eye  was  bttte,"8aid  Miss  Uelford,  "and 
]ua  lip  never  blanched." 

"  Whose  bloo*t  is  it  that  haa  dye<t  your  dress  f 
—Oh,  my  love,  you  liave  been  wounded  !"  cx- 
cUimrd  the  minister  in  aliirm. 

*•  Ah  1  no,  my  lord,  'tis  his  blood — the  blood 
of  our  preserver.  Oh,  he  needed  not  to  iesvi* 
us  such  a  token  lo  remind  us  of  llie  service  he 
has  d(>ne,"  said  the  lady ;  and  looking  at  her 
marriage  dress,  which  waa  sprinkled  with  blood, 
she  tuitied  to  her  husband  and  in  a  deep  under- 
tow said,   "  Ub,  Walton,  my  bridal  dreii*  V 

had  no  sooner  spvken   tlieie 


I  llie  eoiinteu  tiad  no  sooner  spvken   tlieie 

J 
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wordg  than  ehe  uttered  a  shriek  al  wbat  ap- 
peared a  direlul  omen,  atui  fell  od  the  floor. 

This  seemed  a  aighc  for  roinauce  to  bold 
jubilee  in.  The  countess  was  conveyed  to  her 
chamber,  and  on  recovering  from  her  bint, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  delirium.  The  our- 
rioge  dress  whicli  she  liad  inadvertently  put  an, 
and  which  Itad  been  so  deeply  dyed  by  the 
blood  of  him  who  had  providentially  inteipaeed 
to  save  lier,  seemed  to  recal  to  her  mind  some 
terrible  event.  Her  justly  alaitucd  husband 
wished  lo  remove  from  her  the  stained  object  of 
associatioiit  which  he  was  obliged  to  tear  from 
off  her;  at  which  she  exclaimed  somethii^  in 
which  the  words  "  violation  1"  and  "  judf^ment !" 
were  heard  ;  when  the  earl  bade  the  aUendaots 
retire  and  leave  her  with  him  alone,  afraid  thai 
in  her  delirium  and  incoherence  she  might  utter 
what  he  would  have  none  listen  to  but  hiiniel£ 

"  Mercy !  what  has  my  lady  seen  '("  cried  one 
of  ihe  servants,  as  she  joined  the  curious  and 
alarmed  circle  tiownstairs  in  the  great  kitchen. 

"'Faith  such  a  bloody  encounter  would  ap- 
pal a  dragoon,  much  more  a  lady  of  refined  fetfl- 
iugs  and  nerves  like  the  countese,"  said  the 
under-butler, 

"  Then  she  hasn't  been  completely  stabbed 
herself !"  said  one  of  the  upjier  class,  afraid  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  keep  up  the  sensation 
which  the  aSair  was  likely  lo  create. 
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"  Not  ihe  f  (juoih  anoitwr  of  ih*  tipprr  cImb, 
tlunkiitg  (here  vms  too  much  ttoi*e  for  ft  catu- 
^tophe,  which  would  bring  the  honst.-,  uvl  uf 
p  themselre*,  inlo  renown. 
'  My  lord  set-ms  in  a  furions  Alarm,  na  if  lie 
e  fifraki  ihsi  in  her  ra»Tn<»  she  wonld  ItH  out 
niFihtD^  he'd  not  have  ug  b^ar^he'lt  let  nci 
lie  coine  umr  her  room  bin  himsHr,  1  tlioughi 
i  «oineiiiing  that  would  tetl  a  tale,"  qnnih 
in. 
"  May  be  he  don't  warn  Nf  iss  Bclford  w  hear," 
•**Ftiilh  she's  in  high  itrikrt,  too  :  her  npijcr 
»k»  are  n^liug  like  a  watch  when  the  mutn- 
ing  stKips,"  nid  the  knight  nf  the  cnrkscrpw. 
■He  must  linre  been  a  regular  Achilles  thotinh, 
»  fellow  wlio  stood  chiitrrpion  for  hi-r." 
►'**'Fai(h  niim  lie — and  my  ludy,  mind  ye. 
ii  ef  the  right  breed,  when  she  held  my  lord"* 
doak,  to  pve  hiB  arm  fult  play,  and  stood  like 
ua  nmazoii  during  the  crossing  nf  the  aworda." 
'  iim   tlie  right  Mtiff,"   BHid  the  cook,   whu 

r  (ti^  qoality  of  matter. 
*  If  lie's  needy  now,  this  chap,  who  seems  to 
We  b«wn  on  the  look  out  for  ndveniores,  and 
t  with  thn  prntniseuoinly,  as  it  were,   won't 
e  he  done  for  by  my  lord,  and  the  state  V 

'  Either  in  excise  or  customs — nnvy-pay  or 

let  nil  ling- office — he's  bonked,  if  he  mind  what 

~t  ai'ter,"  quoth  tile  footman,  neglecting  his 

"ti«y,  which  he  woa  about  to  take  up  to  them 

who  bad  banquetied  enough  Already. 
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The  following  day  tht  papers  were  filled  with 
'ilccouniB  of  the  fray,  with  all  llie  strict  adherence 
%  truth  and  fact  for  which  they  are  renowned. 
'I'hey  stated  that  a  daring  attempt  at  aBsassiim- 
'rion  had  been  made  upon  the  Ear!  of  Walton 
and  liis  countess,  on  their  leaving  the  iheeifv; 
ihd  they  further  congratulated  the  countrythat 
Jit  was  a  crime  which  happily  did  nol  belong  Id 
{\ :  and  this  instance  of  seleeiing  a  popular  no- 
bleman and  senator  for  its  object,  was  the  greater 
^ proof  of  it. 

'"  The  heroism  of  the  countess,  who  preserv«d 
■feer  seif-possession  in  [he  midst  of  the  appalling 
fiicuunter,  while  she  was  besprinkled  with  the 
'blood  of  the  combaianis,  was  the  theme  of  lofty 
bciiepyric;  then  the  cool  courage  of  the  Earl, 
who  confronted  three  adepts  at  the  sword,  defied 
'Bdiniration.  Lastly,  the  assistance  of  a  gallant 
'  who  had  voluntarily  staked  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  the  jtarty,  deserved  high  credit. 

Another  account  recorded  the  countess  as 
mriiiiialning  the  most  dignified  self-control  in 
tlie  first  attack,  till  seeing  her  hnshand  assailed 
by  increased  numbers,  the  snatched  a  weapon 
from  one  of  the  assassins'  hands,  defended  her 
husband  with  it,  and  was  covered  with  blood, 
which  she  herself  slipd.  1  he  assailants  ciune  in 
for  an  ample  share  of  notice :  they  were  evi- 
dently no  common  assassins ;  they  had  some 
high  aim ;  ihey  were  masked ;  " 
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»M  conceal  their  rank  and  sdilresa.     Soma  de* 

nouoced  ibt-m  as  Imok  anil  bl<xx]ihir*i^  bravos, 

'  Spaniah  or  IlAlian  iletccnl;  otfiera,  ««  men 

to  revenue  fur  soma  loQg-cliemtu-d  injunr> 

wtio  had  cliosttii  iliat  titne  and  place  Io«ffH:t 

bjeci. 

iADOtti«r  took  a  bigher  strain,  and  bndr  thr 

ii  beware  I    It  waa  the  atifni|>t  of  some  wbo 

devotd^l  diemsdve*  to  rid  their  cnuolry  of 

jectB  who  were  hotlile  to  iu  liberUtv;  andtlie 

Juckj'  tlarl  of  VValioii  chanced  to  be  tlip  fint 

a   liui};;   tUie  of  viclttns,    whose  dooins  yren 

They  who  had  (truck  the  first   blow, 

re  a  chosen  few,  to  whoie  lot  tlie  first  aiteinjit 

retribution  liad  fallen  ;  and  lliry  lirtd  shown 

example  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  stuff 

inMruiucnts  were  made  of.     It  wan  a  hint 

[of  their  object— a  warning'  to  itieru  »hu  ruled. 

A  pvnl  moral  iMwni  by  which   they  in  high 

placra  should  not  fnil  to  profit. 

The  crou'da  of  inquirers  of  rank  and  station, 

ho  called  to  ofl'er  tlieir  coti)(rutu  hi  lions   lu  tlii- 

1,  showed  the  sensation  the  aiFuir  criMletl,  a> 

'11  06  the  esteem  in  which  lie  was  held.    Great 

anxiety  was  felt  and  expressed  for  the  state  of 

tlse  eutmtr^;  which  was  somewhat  allayetl  by 

,|l>e  announcementf  publicly  niiule,  that  tihe  liad 

led  DO  wound,  nor  material  hurt,  beyond 

[hat  the  alarm  hdd  produced  on  a  frame  of 

i|Og,Mliub)JUy. 
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A  proclatnauon  was  Usued,  setiing  forth  thb 
■tlempt  which  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  one 
of  hU  majesty's  ministers,  and  offering  an  im- 
mense reward  for  the  apprel»ension  of  the  g«U^ 
parties; — but  without  effect.  It  was  etrange, 
that  an  attempt  so  open,  so  desperate  and  foul, 
made  by  men  who  had  be*n  seen  by  so  many, 
should  have  been  allowed  even  to  be  made,  and 
that  those  implicated  in  it  should  elude  seafch. 
The  earl  maintained,  that  it  was  the  life  of  the 
counters  which  had  been  sought  for  by  some 
who  had  an  intere&C  in  her  death.  Many 
diought  this  surmise  of  the  earl  well-fonnded,aa 
the  countess  had  no  family,  and  she  was  knoim 
to  he  sole  heiress  to  a  large  estate. 

It  was  somewhat  strange,  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of 
the  noble  party,  should  prove  as  modest  as  ihey 
wlio  had  made  the  attack  ;  for  he  seemed  equally 
reluctant  to  announce  himself.  A  strong  inri- 
tation  was  held  out,  both  by  the  earl  and  the 
government,  for  him  to  come  forward  and  re- 
ceive their  thanks.  A  hint  of  such  a  nature  was 
deemed  sufBcient  to  urge  the  most  backward  to 
.appear,  and  proclaim  his  service;  but  the  hint 
was  nut  enough  for  iiim.  The  invitation  was 
repeated,  to  the  like  effect.  This  served  but  to 
heighlen  the  interest  wiiich  the  eart  and  family 
felt,  and  rendered  thetn  the  more  desirous  to 
find  him.     Seeing   that  his  modesty  could  OM 


be  ovemmie  by  any  profier  of  mere  ihankB,  a 
lemurd  wae  offinred  for  hb  appeeranoe— with  the 
aame  sooceta  as  that  for  the  appearance  of  them 
who  were  the  means  of  his  first  introduction  to 
their  notioesi 

A  further  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
9fMM  give  information  of  the  name  and  family  of 
!tbe  youth ;  but  no  one  daimed  the  least  know- 
ledge of  him.  This  was  deemed  highly  pre- 
inmp^iva  of  his  rank.  He  was  abo%'e  thanks, 
and  independent  of  any  reward  tluu  could  be 
proflS?red«  £liza  Belford  was  the  first  who  sug- 
^ted  the  tme  eause  of  his  non-appearance, 
when  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  if  that  wound  he  got 
has  proved  mortal ! — for  surely  nought  less  could 
prevent  bis  appearance— 4)e  is  infensible  to  in- 
chicemeot !" 

^  Heaven  forbid  !"  said  the  earl.  ^  Surely  not, 
however,  or  we  shoidd  have  heard  of  his  death. 
Our  calls  do  not  reach  him — he  is  above  them. 
He  must  be  modest  as  well  as  brave,  to  do  a 
service  so  signal,  and  feel  no  ambition  to  boast 
of  it." 

*^  Modest— oh  yes  T'  said  Miss  Belford,  with 
a  sigh ;  ^^  his  countenance  and  action  bespoke  a 
mind  as  diffident  as  brave,  and  brave  as  merci- 
ful. If  be  has  survived  the  stab,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  nobly,  is  all  the  reward  he 
will  seek/' 
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CHAPTER  XiV. 


a  BITTEk  TO  DO. 


WITH  Blit 

'HO  ntW^ 


The  wonder  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  laX 
chapter  having  outlasted  nine  days,  at  length 
subsided  in  the  public  mind,  and  merged  in  the 
passing  events  of  the  period;  but  still,  bu^ 
imagination  lent  her  aid  to  memory  in  the  mind 
of  Misa  Belford,  to  enhance  and  refine  ilie  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  the  youthful  deliverer. 
Time  passed,  and  with  it  increased  her  aHniira- 
tion.  His  reluctance  to  appear,  as  it  gave  zest 
to  the  desire  to  see  him,  added  to  the  mystery  of 
Ilia  character.  One  view,  by  day,  of  him  who 
moved  all  ^race  by  tlie  hght  of  lamps,  would 
content  lier.  But  in  the  mind  of  the  brain-fevered 
coimtcss,  such  images  arose,  that  made  her  hus- 
band  alarmed  tor  more  than  iter  sanity. 

At  this  lime,  on  a  second  floor,  near  tlie  bot- 
tom of  Nor  folk -street  in  the  Strand,  lived  a 
young  gentleman  and  his  attendant.  The  formei. . 


been  for  some  weeks  cooBnrd  to  hU  room, 

and  tliealiemUDtcoiiIiiifdliiinsclftothc  kitctirn. 
Both  had  excited  Rrent  intfre«t  in  the  raiiid  of 
Uieir  landlady.  Tlir  occupant  of  U)»  M.-cond 
floor  had  the  appearance  of  oiie  who  wns  a  (ren- 
tleman  by  birth  and  breedinf;;  for  ihotigh  in  liis 
^K>ech  be  did  not  seem  ft  be  altof^ether  Enghaht 
there  was  a  certain  manner  ahimt  him,  which 
only  those  possess  who  liave  been  educated  n( 
ovr  chief  universities.  In  his  firm  step,  and 
muscular  form,  there  was  proof,  however,  lliat 
bis  youth  had  not  been  alioj^eiher  devoted  to 
tbe  cloisters  of  a  colleffe.  'Iherr  was  obsenra- 
Ue,  loo,  the  high  pride  that  owns  no  superior, 
and  ibe  wnmith  of  feeling  ihet  scarcely  admits 
ibe  thought  uf  having  an  inferior;  ilini  boasts 
not  abundance  of  wealth,  and  acknowledges  no 
fareny ;  that  had  been  accustomed  to  coraniaod 
ami  gite  protection  to  tliem  who  obey:  and 
these  cfoalitiee  bespoke  him  n  native  of  a  couolry 
nbetnein  feudal  dominion  still  lingered. 

With  reflective  powers  and  of  scholar  like  dis- 
eoune,  tliere  was  a  something  mingled,  iliut  be- 
tpiAe  the  soldier  ai»  well  as  gentleman.  He  was 
in  age  about  threi^or  four-aod  •twenty,  in  height 
a  little  above  the  common  size;  hi*  frame  well 
knit,  his  shape  graceful,  and  his  countenance 
manly  and  0[>eti. 

BMidea  the  extreme  handnomeness  of  his  per- 
aon,  the  manly  beauty  of  his  li^utures,  and  the 
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healttiful  freshness  of  hiscodipIcKioii,  there  mh 
an  air  of  though  tfulneea  and  reserve  about  tirni 
tiiat  rendered  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
to  his  landlady.  His  attendant,  a  compound  of 
humour  and  romance,  was  some  ten  years  older, 
and  had  been  in  the  wars.  H<^  occupied  a  bed 
in  the  attic  by  night,  and  a  corner  of  Mrs,  An- 
drews' iirefiide  by  day,  where  he  sat  ruminating 
on  forcune,  and  snuffing  Scotch  ra{>pee.  Tbii 
attached  sum  and  substance  of  a  chieftaiti's  r^ 
tinue  and  cinn,  was  as  much  under  the  middle 
>ize  as  his  master  was  above  it,  roundly  built, 
and  of  a  very  agreeable  countenance.  He  had 
light  hair,  a  face  di^itly  marked  by  the  small- 
pox, and  more  strongly  by  a  strange  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  shrewdness,  mingled  with  good 
nature.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased 
with  him  at  first  sight. 

This  gentleman  was  seated  by  llie  kitclien 
fire,  with  a  tin  snuff  box  in  one  hand,  and  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  ihrust  into  ii, 
with  which  he  wrought  the  snuff  in  deep  thotighi- 
While  his  eye  traced  in  the  grate  some  career  of 
the  future,  or  read  in  the  embers  some  symbols 
of  his  thoughts,  Mrs.  Andrews,  his  landlady, 
was  busy  about  her  cooking  apparatus. 

It  was  near  the  latter  end  of  February,  and 
the  weather,  which  for  some  time  had  been  eoW, 
damp  and  gloomy,  was  beautiful  and  clear. 
"  It's  now  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  yourn 


im  »oC  nuig  for   hu   bmkfwt,"  quotli 
Andrews, 

1  ^  Isn't  iL  lameiiuble,"  quoth  Kii))(«l,  the  son 
kof  Ftnlay  Stewart,  (who  lo»t  liU  lite  as  recorded 
,  in  the  early  part  of  our  history)  with  finger  simI 
tthuBib  «lili  iu  tiie  suuff-box*  ncnrtcly  eooseioos 
wbttt  Mrs.  Andrews  wa»  ■ayiog;  who,  hy- 
|^|be-bye,  was  a  very  hoaest  snd  beoevolent  wo- 
kmau,  though  ii»e  let  apartn>enta  And  did  for  her 
-lodgers. 

**  Lainenl&bie— yea,  when  a  man  fi>r^u  bis 
mrala.  I  liad  but  one  lodger  who  did  so  bv4orp, 
■  and  then:  never  was  anything  more  npropo»,  as 
be  called  It, — for  he  liad  nothing  to  eat." 

"Aye,"  quoth  Fingal,  with  his  eyes  fixed  Oi 
the  grate,  and  bis  thoughts  beyond  the  Onaa- 
ipiana. 

"  There  you  sit  with  yoor  eyes  in  the  lire  and 
your  soul  in  Flanders.  It  ii  nearly  a  week  of 
SutHlays  since  you  ctocmcI  the  threshold.  I'lierc's 
,sonwexcuie  for  your  master  confining  himself: 
till  lately,  lie  has  not  been  able  to  go  out.  But 
you  never  move,  unless  to  get  snufT,  to  sntifF 
your  senses  sLupid ; — pooh  1  why  don't  you 
attrr 

**  Ob,  woman,  1  have  no  motive  I  What 
tabonld  I  do  in  unt'eding  crowds,  with  not  a  soul 
so  take  any  notice  of  me — wliere  every  one  is 
eonteniand  happy  bat  myself?  I  hnvr  no  mo- 
. liver 
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,,  "  No  inolive  tostir — then  wbat*e  your  mo*l«# 
for  fitting  still  i" 

"  Till  the  times  mend.  It's  easy  lo  wait  for 
1  an  alteration,  where  we're  sure  they  won't  alwr 
■  for  the  worse." 

*'  You  had  better  make  a  jaunt  to  the  North 
•  Pole,  and  sit  down  in  Greenland,  and  wait  pa- 
-tiently  till  tlie  ice  melt  before  you  proceed.  WiH 
DOt  even  slriving  to  change  ihem,  alter  them  for 
the  better?" 

"  We  have  tried  that,  and  each  has  changed 
j,  .contrary  both  to  our  liking  and  our  expeciiog; 
—hadn't  we  belter  ca'  canny,  and  let  thin^i 
take  their  own  way?  Maybe  they'll  be  pene- 
rous,  and  do  Tor  us  the  more  when  we  leave  all 
to  them." 

"  Oh,  they  have  no  discretion — so  you  h*d 
better  try  your  ownexertions.  Haven't  you  come 
to  seek  your  fortune  ?  ' 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Andrews,  to  set  out  for- 
tune-hunting here,  in  our  state,  is  like  going 
to  §eek  water-lilies  on  Mount  Vesuvius;  in 
our  zeal  for  botany,  we  are  like  to  have  a 
shower  of  lava  to  refresh  us.  It's  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  seek  for  fortune  wliere  every 
body's  in  search  of  the  same  thing.  It's  like  a 
wavering  sinner  taking  shelter  in  Doubling 
Castle  for  the  defence  of  his  creed,  tiince  we've 
been  here,  1  have  been  out.  A  man,  quite  the 
gentleman,  is  at  once  struck  by  me^he  likes  my 
appearance — my    birth-place — my  everything: 
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set 


uti  I  am  equally  atroek,  at  l)i>  taking  iitive  of 
me  wUb  aitsurai)ces  offuture  noriw,  fcymrpiirtc 

*ng  liini  more  titan  a  Kelao  convoy.    Clutriiy, 
takes  roe  with  inaoccnce  up  (liree  jiair  nf 

irs,  to  convince  me  uf  n  ttile  of  (twtrrini,  nni] 
there  I'm  itisiramed  mywif.  and  ^rl  away  wiili- 
out  my  liat  and  waistcoat,  bccaufce  niy  coat 
would  not  pann  tor  a  treat.  In  mynext  fxcxit- 
tion,  1  itniyed  into  a  ifreal  mart  with  my  nnr 
hat,  and  see  rich  dealers  biddirif^  rraclinii*  for 
vhat  Uiey  don't  mmn  lo  buy;  and  pn-«ptilly 
iwxj  (fOM  my  beaver  witli  the  fell  of  S;ianl>h 
bomb.  1  appml  lo  fair  play  and  Kn);IUlim<i) ; 
utd  the  fists  of  >ix  fair  dealers  m  Columbia  and 
Poyats  atock  beat  the  price  of  consols  into  my' 
liea<i.  The  lasl  lime  we  went  out  lo  enjoy  ilie 
caller  air  of  the  evetiirp,  yoa  »aw  the  stale  we 
came  bome  in.  'Faith,  it's  no  wonder  we 
haven't  ventured  out  since," 

"  What's  your  intention  now,  then  f 

"Our  intention  is  well  enough,  Mr^.  .An- 
drews, if  its  gOodneM  would  pa»e  the  way  to  its 
fallilnMniu  No  doubt  we  -want  more  fay  odHs 
than,  we'll  get — tliough  not  more  tlian  we  de- 
lenre." 

"I  thiiik  you  were  saying  your  master  hns 
I  ciiijnt  on  tlic  govemment  'f 

"There  are  few  who  have  not  thwe.  Mrs. 

tdrewa — or  think  they  have  ni   least ;  but  we 
,  at  any  rate,  more  than  they  feel  it  coti- 
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venieni  to  acknowledge.  It  owes  him  a  father — 
and  no  wonder  they  who  owe  so  much,  should 
wish  tor  a  sufficient  time  to  repay.  When  the 
claims  of  the  living  depend  upon  the  merits  of 
the  dead,  the  forgiving  world  like  not  their 
memories  to  be  raked  up;  they'd  let  their  re- 
collectiona  i-est  at  peace  with  the  departed  ;  fol- 
lowing ilie  wholesome  proverb,  of  letting  sleepinfr 
dogs  lie." 

"  Why  should  they  owe  him  a  father  ?"  «ked 
Mrs.  Andrews;  "did  he  lose  him  in   their  ser- 


•*  Ves,  he  died  in  battle — and  they  think  that 
is  obligation  enough  on  their  [larrs ;  for  tfe^ 
won't  give  the  son  a  chance  of  sporting  his  life 
too,  ill  their  cause  :  they  withhold  from  him  i 
commission  from  the  very  cause  that  he  asks  it — 
because  he  has  so  much  need  of  it.  He's  not 
recognized  as  heir  to  his  father — and  they  hav* 
too  much  respect  for  that  father's  memory,  to 
countenance  a  son  of  his,  who  is  not  his  heir.  A 
double  curse  on  that  sort  of  high-bred  veneni- 
tion  for  our  sires,  that  deems  us  unworthy  to 
share  in  the  hononrs  they'd  have  been  entitled 
to — if  they  had  only  livetl." 

"  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  your  master  be 
not  worthy  any  sire  or  ancestor  th.it  ever  lived  !" 

"  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you're  a  mean  judge, 
Mrs.  Andrews.  He's  too  worthy  bim  who  fell, 
to  get  his  dnerts." 
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yfts 


"  Hate  bis  clainu  bern  properly  advocai«l  i*" 

^,"  Aias,   they're  too  pUuD    to   oeed   luiy  nil- 

au,  or  tbey  miglit  be  granted  fbr  stke  of  tbe 

la  they  too  ofleil  ore." 
"  Yes,  there's  a  great  deal   in  that-     Lik« 
riijr  !tseU^  that  a  saccessfuJ  according  to  tJien 
L  speak  in  its  favour,  and  gets  ibe  lea*  the 
idrr  it  speaks  for  iuelf.    But  ble«s  tne,  luu  lio 
,'Ot  that  he  has  an  appetite?" 
'  The  deil  a'  fean !  no  man  imet  tiis  iiiftinct 
t  eating,  when  there's  the  prospect  of  having 
o  little  to  quell  it  with.  'Fhougli,  for  that  mailer, 
there  is  no  want  of  rations  yet.     We  liave  b«n 
bom  to  more  than  wp're  likely  to  t^t ;  yet  we 
■  pt  Btill  more  than  is  good  for  us.      But  we  nre 
Ipt  alone  in  that,  Mrs.  Andrews." 
"  Oh,  but  there's  an  air  of  something  above 
li^  station  in  your  master ; — I  hupv  h'ts  fortuni-» 
ny   l^ad  hiai  La  sue  his  way  somewltere  elte, 
I  London,  where  he  is  a  stranger.     Hiis 
l^a  trying  place  for  a  youth  bred  lo  no  bu^iiuras, 
tthe  liave  uo  friends  in  office  or  at  court." 
,  *'AIh  you're    right.    Mi's.    Andrews;  and  a 
"  nldier,  born  aiid  bred  in  iltc  camp,  is  not  so  w«U 
calculated  to  push  his  way  )>ere.     t  amid  fiira^e 
oa  a  march  :  but  here — atoft !  alaat" 


'*  How  do  you  mean,  Fingal  ? " 


"I  ihink  the  i 


thin 


ind  hungry— 


Hirable  for  sympathy  and  a  weak  dieL      I 
e  it's  alike  unfavourable  to  marriage,  marriage 
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vows,  and  devotion  ;    I  haven't  been 
kirk  since  we've  been  bere," 

"  I  was  sure  your  master  was  military. 
bas  been  in  tbe  army  t]i«n  I" 

"  His  having  been  in  tbe  army,  is  lib 
being  born  to  an  esiate.  He  was  horn  in  U 
nursed  in  it^and  be  lost  all  in  it;  and  more' 
tban  all — for  besides  losing  all  be  liad,  be  lost 
his  right  to  all  he  should  get — so  hope  and  po^ 
session  troop'd  it  together." 

"  And  how  did  they  take  the   tramp 
tber  ?" 

'*  Both  whamled  in  the  shogbog  of  illtfs 
gitimacy.     He  lo&t  the  proofs  of  his  birthrighl," 

"  How  came  he  to  lose  them  ?"  , 

"  He  never  bad  them— they  went  beforaj 
could  get  them." 

"  Into  whose  hands  did  iltey  fall  ?" 

"They  have  fallen  nito  ihe  gulf  of  oblivion. 
said  he,  who  was  half  poetic,  half-learned,  and 
wholly  military.  "  That  which  they  slionlJ  have 
brought  him,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  cbaplwn 
and  commissary,  who  supplied  ibe  forces  with 
bibles,  saltpetre,  tracts,  guns,  and  ammunition," 

"  Then  how  came  ibey  into  bis  handa  ?' 

"  Glenfallocb  was  next  of  kin  lo  Glenull^ 
Glenullyn  dying  without  approved  issue,  1 
volved  llie  eiitate  lo  him;  and  Jacob  Vaniw 
the  contractor,  purchased  for  bis  son  the  re- 
version from  Glenfallocb  ;  and  Michael  VaroUfai 
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IiU  »on,  reveU  aecatv  in  thi'  Tull  pcMSM§iuD  of  an 
«stBle,  that  CDiild   muster  a  cUn  of  aeveu  huii* 


*'  So   the   heir-pr««uniptive  came  into    pot- 
ion before  ibe  lieir'iLl'iKw  ?" 
"  There's    the    graixl    (jimttion.       ll'*    mor* 
pifficuli   for  ua  [o  prove  our   rif(hi,   itmn   fuf 
I  (u  do  rijjlit.     By  dt-ailt,  some  cotnr  lo 
eir  riglita  [li^it  look  oun  Bway." 
''  And  has  your  ma«trr  atteaipied  to  regain  hi* 
thrighl  T 

"A  dendi-riglil,    Mrs.    Andrews  —  a  doatlf 

»ighl ' — by  ttie  same  ilrulh,  we  frajnrd   nlid  I'wl 

il.       Oh,    iio!    our  exprtliljon    liiu   bi-en   wild 

-  ^enough,    but   not  quite  so  outxogeuus  as  that. 

"hat  would  be  ea  difficult  as  re^neraiion  vraa 

B  Nicwh'mus,  fur  it  would  iitrd  u>  to  be  born 

We  onlj  came  up  to  seek  our  fortune," 

d  Fiiigal,  laLing  a  huge  pinch  of  uiulT. 

"Was  it  in  the  mercaiitiitf  line.'"' 

"War,  Mrs-  AIld^^^w^ — war!    As  itierchantf, 

iihniild  cut  but  a  poor  figure,  iiDle^  we  car- 

I  rted  a  puck,  and  Imffickcd  where  there's  wtnie 

frai  of  God.      We  came  up  here  with  pockets 

fullurrecommeDdtttlong,  and  soul*  full  of  hope; 

ui(|  jou  nee  the  upidiot  of  it.     We  called  at  the 


sbo 


•  the 


-  merits ;  but  ihey  hud 


Wir  Office  1 

■'o  uiibilion  (o  i 

Medal  the  list  »how 

^  our  comrade!  in  tlie  service,  than  we  could 


We 


were  more  ap- 
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have  been  at  ihe  number  of  foes  we  should  en- 
counter— though  they  were  numerous  enough  to 
guard  Thermopylae  against  Xerxes,  or  Charles 
Xll  either/' 

'^  Yet  how  cheerful}  and  how  resigned,  jrour 
master  appears." 

'^  Aye,  he*s  of  a  race  that  have  had  something 
to  thole  in  their  time — and  I  think  we've  come 
to  the  very  place  for  the  full  developement  of 
that  same  virtue.  Some  of  his  ancestors  have 
had  to  thole  the  maiden  on  their  neck  in  their 
day — and  that's  no  joke.'' 

'^  A  maiden  on  their  neck  !'*  said  she  who 
had  been  maid  and  wife,  too. 

"  Aye ;  and  one  that  never  scolds — that  hugs 
so  close  you  never  want  a  second  squeeze.  The 
axe,  Mrs.  Andrews !  His  father  was  in  hiding 
thirty  years ;  and  he  came  and  took  shelter  for 
all  that  while,  under  the  very  wing  of  the  vul- 
ture that  was  in  pursuit  of  him.  And  he  es- 
caped the  death  his  country  meant  for  him,  by 
getting  it  from  the  enemy  in  their  defence: 
and  the  son  is  without  name,  birth-right,  legiti- 
macy, fortune, — all.  Eh,  faith  !  I  think  he  Ims 
some  reason  to  be  resigned." 

*^  And  but  yesterday  I  took  him  his  bill.  Per- 
haps that  five-pound  he  gave  me  might  hare 
been  his  last." 

^^  Deil  afears  I**  said  he,  who  was  jealous  of 
honour  and  the  credit  of  his  master.     **  We 
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may  need  an  estate  or  so,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense ;  but,  in  a  literal  point  of  view,  we're  well 
off.  Oh,  yes !  if  we  wanted  a  crown,  you  are 
not  to  suppose  we  have  any  need  of  five  shil- 
lings." 

"I  think  he  has  forgotten  the  common  inheri- 
tance of  all  those  who  have  crowns,  and  those 
^vrho  want  them — an  appetite." 

"  A  sad  oblivion  that,  which  may  regain  its 
recollection  in  time  to  remember  that  he  is  with- 
out money  to  reconcile  it  with." 

"  Is  there  no  friend  who  might  aid  you  at  a 
pinch  ?' 

"  Friends — the  best  of  friends!  —  Lord  Bal- 
mano,  who   has   taken    care  of  him    since  his 
father  s death,  (for  his  father  left  enough  to  give 
lim  the  education  of  a  gentleman,)  would  be  no 
niggard  in  that,  and  mariy  others  would  glory 
in  helping  him  ;  but  we're  ashamed  to  go  back 
sgain  without  doing  something;  for  we  set  out 
in    op[X)sition    to   their    advice.     Alas,     Esau 
might  as  well    have  come    for     his  birthright 
when  he  had  eaten  it.     We  have  been  to  Chat- 
ham, to  Sheerness,  to  Windsor,  and  Hampton- 
Court,    to   find   some    traces   of    his   mother's 
marriage,  but  all  in  vain  ;  so  close  was  she  on 
that  point,  that  she  never  breathed  the  name  of 
her  connexions, — he  knows  not  even  his  mother's 
name,  except  that   his  father  used  to  call  her 
Grace,     Indeed  we  begin  to  fear  that  she  felt 
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slie  had  but  liiile  to  hoast  of  in 
ioiiger  we  iiiijuire  after  the  malter,  llie  less 
heart  we  have  to  go  on  ;  we  feel  no  wish  to  add 
to  uur  rank  by  any  connexions  she  may  have 
lent  her  son  ;  we  only  want  lo  know  the  right 
she  had  to  be  our  motiier,  and  you'd  then  see 
whether  we  had  a  father  or  not." 

"Coul^hi't  yoii  advertise,  !ind  offers 
for  the  marriage  certificate !" 

"  We've  done  ihfit,  and  offered  leu  linies  moir^'^ 
than  we  could  pay  without  it ;  but  as  yet  papers 
do  not  circulate  so  far,  for  no  one  has  had  the 
face  yet  to  come  and  claim  it  of  us." 

"  And  I  dare  say  one  like  him  must  htae 
taken  a  good  deal  to  keep  up  the  dipnity  of  bis 
family.'' 

"  A  vast  deal  more  than  if  we  had  the  fnmily 
titles  to  maintain  our  rank ;  we're  like  the  man 
hovering  over  ruin,  and  have  the  more  need  to 
appear  some  days'  march  from  it.  that  the  pitying 
world  may  have  the  lesB  desire  loshnvehim  imo 
it.  We  inhal'ited  a  castle,  in  which  the  eagle 
mi^ht  make  hia  eyrie  in  the  upper  stories,  and 
the  ghosts  nf  all  the  generations  ■  of  Ullyn  ca- 
rouse in  the  lower  flats  :  for  the  sleep  of  the  one 
and  the  fun  <if  the  others,  would  never  l>e  dis- 
turbed. We  left  a  trusty  seneschal,  with  a 
retinue — of  his  own  wants.  There  are  many 
pitiful  things  in  the  world,  but  high-bred 
poverty  and  ancient  pride  keeping  up  dieplayi 
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is  as  pitiful  as  most,  bat  very  necessary  for  all 
that." 

**  And  I  think  an  object  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest.'* 

^*  And  it's  this,  that  makes  us  averse  to  gang 

hame  again,  as  then  we  might  be  objects  of  pity, 

and  that  would  be  waur  than  all.    Many  are 

jealous  of  him;  at  least,  think  he  might  be  a  little 

more  humble.     He  is  full  bred  in  the  blood, 

lords  and  earls  acknowledge  him  that— <x)llege 

bred  in  his  education,— as  tight  and  pretty  a 

fipllow  in  the  tartans  as  ever  trode  the  heather. 

Oh,  it  wouldn^t  do  for  us,  Mrs.  Andrews,  to  shank 

it  back  again,  after  setting  out  so  bold.  To  come 

as  it  were  slinking  hame  again,  would  be  as  much 

against  the  grain,  as  for  an  Ullyn  to  cry  quarter 

iQ  ^ht,  and  that  would  have  to  be  spelt  back- 

wtrds." 

As  the  bell  had  rung  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  Fingal  proceeded  up  stairs  to  his  master*8 
nxmi. 

Our  hero  on  Mrs.  Andrews*  second  floor,  was 
iKit  what  might  be  considered  the  exact  emblem, 
^  to  speak  in  pure  English,  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  hero  of  a  history  in  modem  times.  He 
^88  neither  pale  in  complexion,  nor  slender  in 
^•ke.  He  wanted  fully  two  inches  of  being  six 
^  high.  He  did  not  recline  on  a  sofa  or  otto- 
'^^t  his  feet  were  not  cased  in  Russia  slippers ; 
^or  did  the  luxuriant  folds  of  a  morning  gown 
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lined  with  velvet  shade  in  gracerul  amphtude, 
or  wrap  in  elegant  neghgeiice,  his  delicaie  frame. 
He  waa  BJinplj  seated  hy  the  table  witli  some 
papera  before  him,  having  Tor  the  time  laid  aside 
the  books  he  had  been  reading  for  ilie  la£t  three 
weeks. 

"  Well,  Fiogal,  I  have  resolved  to  proffer  my 
services  to  go  to  the  Colonies,"  aaid  Douglaa 
Seyton. 

"  I  think  that  would  be  better  than  trotting 
hanie.  'Tis  likely  we  would  be  more  success- 
ful there.  As  we  have  some  striking  claims  upon 
the  service  here,  they'll  the  more  gladly  send  us 
10  that  where  «e  have  none.  There's  Hide 
merit  in  paying  a  debt  in  an  arrestable  couotr)-, 
but  there's  some  in  being  generous  in  a  well- 
taxed  one.  If  they  send  us  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Columbia,  or  the  West  Indies,  tliey  may 
have  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return.  God  help 
Brie,  Janet,  and  the  lame  owlet ;  tltey  are 
all  we  have  left  lo  say  '  Farewell'  to.  Willi  ibe 
exception  of  Dnc,  there's  but  one  bouI  among 
the  three,  and  that's  tliree  parts  doited.  The 
dog,  poor  morial  !  has  bayed  at  ruin,  till  he  can 
bark  at  nothing  else.  The  owlet  has  screamed 
to  havoc  and  decay,  till  he  has  become  th«  type 
of  both  himself.  There  wouldn't  be  the  risk 
even  of  a  cat's  miscarrying,  if  our  heads  served 
as  ornaments  to  London-bridge." 

"  lU-luck  seems  to  have  made  you  fant 
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^^  Famous  for  kettling  up  the  notion — a  man 
whose  soul  is  not  occupied  three  minutes  in  the 
day  with  the  contemplation  of  good  luck,  nor 
the  half  of  that  with  any  hope  of  success,  can 
sfibrd  play  for  his  fancy.  No  builder  of  castles 
like  your  beggar/' 

**  Then  while  you  get  me  breakfast  I  will 
write  to  the  secretary." 

*<  Proffer  me,  in  a  bit  nota  bene— one  who 
hath  a  claim  on  danger.  You  lost  a  father  by 
braving  it,  and  I  lost  one  by  you  ;  so  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  die  with  youJ 

"  None  will  dispute  it,  Fingal 

"  Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where — *' 

"  Quote  no  more,  for  I  never  knew  you  (juote 
right  yet." 

"  Youll  find  that  in  Isaiah,  I  think." 

"  That  will  be  more  tlian  anybody  else  will 
Sod.  Now  for  the  letter.  Perhaps  I  may  bi* 
more  successful  than  with  the  War-office." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


nuns  TBir 


As   the   Bon   of  Finlay  prepared    his 
breakfast,  Sejton  wrote  the  following  letter 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies: — 

"  My  Lord, — Having  failed  in  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  war  for  a  commission,  on  the 
grounds  of  having  lost  a  father  in  the  service, 
I  beg  to  proffer  my  services  to  your  lordship  for 
employment  in  the  colonies.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
I  shall  be  more  successful  with  your  lordship, 
seeing  I  have  no  claims  upon  you,  or  upon  the 
dominions  over  which  you  have  control.  My  la- 
ther was  a  rebel,  and  was  allowed  the  satisfaction 
of  falling  fur  the  house  he  once  took  up  arms 
against.  Though  the  house  of  UUyn  has  been 
famous  for  its  rebel  spirit,  yet  I  can  have  no 
such  high  pretensions  to  your  patronage  as  that 
of  traitor;  perhaps  my  desire  to  serve  you  t 
give  me  some." 

With  this,  Fingal  set  out  fur  the  noble  a 
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tary's  office   ia  Whitehall.     Arrived    th^re,    he 
delivered  lli«  teller,  ainl  of  course  wailed  for 
ail  answei-,  and  luok  n  tteat.     'I'here  were  ihree 
clerks — all  busy.     One  wiu  Piif^ed  parirt){  hit 
luils,  another  euipluyetl  in  picking  hit  leeih, 
while  «  third,  more  profuund   than  the  other*, 
wu  ettgaged  readiiijf  a  rtewipaper,  ami  making 
pertinent  lemarkB  on  what  he  read.  "*  A  notice 
^^ motion  for  the  reduction  of  places  which  liave 
^■n  duties  alUtched  to  them,  by  tlie  uietnbcr  for 
^pitlKMan'a- Land.'      None  better  fitted  to  make 
B^  since  he  row  from  ensigti  lu  colonel,  and 
never  did  a  dsv't  service  ;    niid   reconimenda  a 
brace  of  nieces  for  p«*nsions,  who  have  claitnt  on 
^ifae  itate,  becauM  their  (mcl«  is  in  parliament, 
^■f  Kotice  of  motion  for  tlie  prevention    of  fraud 
^Ka  insurance,  hy  Launeelot  Wakewide.'      Now 
^B^i's  nn^ratcful,  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
^Bfa  fortune  by  the  three  thousand  he  made  by 
^^■tting  hi*  own  premises  on  fire." 
^■""What's  the  meaning  of  that  insurance?" 
'      asked  he  who  waited  for  the  reply  lo  his  mas- 
ter's letter.     "  If  Joa  insure  your  life,  is  there 
00  chance  of  your  losing  it?" 
"  Sol  so  long  as  you  pay  up  the  insurance." 
*•  Well,   but  they  can't  control   the  ditfiensa- 
lions  of  Providence,  can  ihey  'f 

"  They  can  lo  them  who  nave  an  interest  in 
tbem." 
"  Wotdd  they  to  the  subjects  of  them  ?" 
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*^  Yes,  if  they  had  the  sense  to  feel  it*  If  yoav « 
choose  to  be  deaf  to  time,  it's  not  their  fault  rnhmm 
call  you." 

'^  No,  but  it*s  their  fault  to  let  me  be  deaf,  whe&s 
1  insure  for  that  purpose/'  said  Fingal ;  wbes^*^ 
he  who  pared  his  nails  scanned  him  from  hea»^ 
to  foot :  he  who  picked  his  teeth  coughed,  as  i^ 
the  speech  of  a  natural ;  while  he  who  read 
paper  looked  at  the  querist,  pitied  his  ignorant 
and  read  on. 

Fingal  having  sat  a  reasonable  hour,  bintec/ 
to  one  that  perhaps  his  lordship  might  have  for- 
gotten thai  he  was  waiting. 

"  Most  likely,"  replied  he  who  picked  hb 
teeth ;  ^^  like  the  man  who  so  sadly  forgot  all  bis 
Greek — seeing  that  he  never  knew  it." 

"  Shall  I  wait  any  longer  ?" 

*'  Shall  the  gentleman  wait  any  longer?" 
quoth  he  with  the  toothpick,  to  him  with  the 
newspaper." 

"  I3y  all  means,"  replied  the  reader,  without 
lifting  liis  eyes  from  the  journal ;  "  if  the  gen- 
tleman require  a  rest." 

'^  I  mean,  will  I  know  if  his  lordship  means  to 
give  me  an  answer  ?" 

"  What  his  lordship  may  mean,  is  not  for  us 
to  divine — that  lies  in  the  womb  of  futurity : 
when  it  cries  out,  we  will  let  you  know,  that  you 
may  be  present  at  the  birth." 

"That  may  be  nine  months  hence;  and  t!ien  it 
may  be  an  abortion,  after  all,"  said  the  attendant 
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"  A  mountain  may  in  its  throes  yield  but  a 
mouse ;  that  all  depends  on  the  begetting.  If 
you  have  left  your  address,  no  doubt  an  answer 
will  be  forwarded  in  due  time/* 

Fingal  returned  to  Norfolk-street. 

^  Well,  what  success  ?^  said  Mrs.  Andrews  to 
him  as  he  took  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and  thrust 
his  fingers  into  his  box. 

**  Great  things,  nae  doubt-^reat  prelimina- 
ries. You  may  depend  there's  not  so  much  ce- 
remony for  nothing.  As  it  is  no  common  affair, 
I  wouldn't  wonder  if  they  held  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing and  took  the  advice  of  the  privy-council. 
Eh,  if  they  were  to  send  him  governor  of  some 
South  Sea  Island,  we'd  take  the  whole  clan 
Glenullyn,  Brie,  Janet,  the  big  dog,  and  tame 
owl  with  us.  And  when  your  future  ancestors 
should  come  in  another  age,  they*d  see  as  much 
ceremony  necessary  to  get  an  audience  of  us, 
as  we  have  to  wait  on  the  secretary  of  the  colo- 
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«*  Yc3,  iliat  would  be  tit  for  tat,  for  the  small 
penance  you  had  to  pay  to  the  great  when  you 
were  down,  by  exacting  it  in  your  turn  of  others, 
when  you  get  up." 

'*  Yes,  very  natural,  Mrs.  Andrews ;  but  the 
evil  is,  that  we  so  seldom  have,  when  we  get 
up,  the  chance  of  repaying  the  ceremony  to 
them  that  did  it  to  us ;  there's  little  satisfaction  in 
scourging  poor  sinners,  who  are  no  better  off 
than  we  are  ourselves  at  present." 
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natural  for  all  that. 


heavy  taskmaslers  they  become  who  have  had  to 
fag  the  most." 

The  followiiij;  morning  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Whitehall,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Sej- 
ton.  Fiiifral  seeing  it  came  from  a  government 
office,  took  the  despatch,  mounted  the  stairs, 
taking  tliree  steps  at  once,  and  delivered  it  to 
his  master,  who  aeeing  the  seal  of  office,  slumped 
with  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  noble  lord,  opened 
it  with  great  care,  and  Fingal  stood  with  open 
tnouth,  while  his  master  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Douglas  Seylon  is  requested  to  cail  at 
the  Colonial  office  this  day  by  twelve  o'clock." — 

"  And  it's  now  halt-past  ten,"  added  SeytOD, 
as  he  read  it ;  "  what  can  this  augur  ?" 

"Heaven  knows  I"  replied  his  attendant; 
"  short  and  pithy,  like  a  death-warrant — oh, 
but  it's  cold  and  formal.  Here  pairiotitiii)  may 
freeze  in  the  preamble  to  its  deeds.  But  deil 
may  care !  we've  nothing  to  lose— you  didn't 
offer  to  relieve  the  king  of  his  duties,  by  reign- 
ing in  his  stead.  You  can  tell  them  a  bit  of 
your  mind  if  they  say  anything.  The  axe  must 
be  rusty  by  this  lime,  if  Michael  Varnish  hasn't 
had  it  to  the  grindstone." 

By  twelve  o'clock  Seyton  was  on  his  way  to 
Whitehall.  When  he  reached  the  office,  he 
might  have  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  atv 
ceaa  to  the  secretary,  had  he  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  wait  upon  the  great. 
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^  Do  you  wish  to  see  his  lordship  ?**  said  one 
of  the  clerks,  in  reply  to  our  hero's  inquiry  if  he 
was  in  his  office. 

^  Uis  lordship  wishes  to  see  me/*  replied 
Doaglas. 

^  Is  it  on  business  you  would  see  him  7^ 

**  The  business  is  his,  not  mine.  1  will  tell 
you  when  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
asking  him.'* 

**  Then  I  don't  know  when  he  mav  be  at 
leisure." 

•  **  1  can  wait/*  replied  the  applicant  undis- 
turbed. 

^*  You  had  better  communicate  your  business, 
and  if  expedient,  you  can  see  his  lordship  at 
once." 

*•  Hadn*t  1  better  know  it  myself  6rst  ?" 

•*  It  seems  strange  for  a  gentleman  to  come 
to  an  office  of  state,  without  knowing  his  busi- 
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^  Not  more  than  an  officer  of  state  bidding  a 
gentleman  come  to  him  without  telling  him  his 
business.*' 

**  You  have  called  before — ^ 

**  And  Fm  likely  to  call  again,  for  any  hope 
there  is." 

"  If  you  wish  to  see  his  lordship — " 

**  His  lordship  wishes  to  see  me — there's  his 
letter.'* 

^  Oh,  that's  another  thing ;"  said  the  attend- 
ant, and  conducted  our  hero  up-stairs. 
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Seyton  was  ustiered  into  a  spacious  and  loft^ 
room,  the  roof  of  which  was  supporletl  by  mas- 
sive pillars.  In  Ihe  centre  of  ihe  room,  beside  a 
large  square  table,  covered  with  papers  and  let- 
ters, was  sealed  a  gentleman  of  handsome  and 
dignified  appearHnce.  He  was  a  man  about  the 
middle  age,  in  whose  countenance  there  were 
depicted  high  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  rank  and  birth.  With  the  gra- 
vity of  the  senator  there  was  combined  the  offi- 
cial actiteness  of  the  man  of  place.  Seyion  was 
struck  by  his  presence — for  while  benignity  of 
disposition,  a  bigb  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
consciousness  of  power  shone  on  his  counte- 
nance, there  was  something  more  than  mere 
title  and  the  awe  aceompanyinj;  high  birth  and 
high  office  which  at  once  commanded  the  youth's 
respect. 

Upon  Seyton's  card  being  banded  tn  him, 
with  grace  and  courtesy  the  minister  rose,  and 
bowed  to  him.  He  then  bade  his  secretary, 
who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  to  with' 
draw,  and  Seyton  to  be  sealed. 

After  a  marked  glance  at  the  face  and  person 
of  him  who  wailed  upon  him,  the  earl  taking 
up  the  letter  he  had  sent,  "  Your  name  is  Ul- 
lyn.  Is  that  the  name  you  have  always  been 
known  by?" 

"  Ever  since  my  fathers  death.  He  was 
known  in  the  army  by  that  of  Seyton,  which  he 
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found  it  convenient  to  assumei  it  being  that  of 
his  mother." 
*^  Having  fought  on  the  wrong  side.*' 
**  On  the  unsuccessful,  at  any  rate ; — he  paid 
for  bis  mistake,"  said  the  son. 

^  Was  there  not  something  aggravated  in  hb 
ease — the  government  continued  so  long  re- 
lentless ?" 

'*  There  was  something  over  zealous  in  his 
xnistaken  loyalty  to  the  unfortunate,  and  he 
Kiever  asked  forgiveness.  He  left  the  recollection 
of  thirty  years*  active  service,  and  at  last,  his  life 

to  plead  it  for  him." 

**  '^riie  stale  has  not  been  ungrateful ; — if  I 
mistake  not,  that  attainture  has  been  can- 
wiled." 

"  Not  to  the  benefit  of  his  name  or  blood — 
smotlier  family  holds  it." 

'^  That  may  not  be  the  State's  fault.  Did 
jour  father  leave  you  a  disputed  claim?" 

"  Yes ;  and  fiiiling  in  that,  the  government 
might  have  added  benevolence  to  justice;  and 
as  1  was  precluded  the  power  of  living  by  its 
mercy,  it  should  have  given  me  the  chance  of 
dying  by  its  bounty.'*' 

"  You  have  perhaps  for  the  first  time  taken 
the  proper  courbc ;  and  may  now  find  the  go- 
vernment as  grateful  as  it  has  been  just.  It  has 
as  many  claims  upon  its  bounty  as  it  has  tongues 
and  pens  to  condemn  its  profusion.  You  are 
inclined  to  go  abroad." 
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"  Yes,  Itavlnf;  so  little  to  look  for  at  homeJ^^B 

"  Is  ii  your  clioice  ?" 

*'  I  have  none;  and  we  gel  fond  of  foreign 
countries  when  we  feel  sti'anded  in  our  own." 

"  VViial  have  you  been  hred  to?" 

"  I  was  ethicated  with  a  view  to  the  army." 

"  And  have  been  in  the  wars  too,  I  thiok,  by 
the  token  you  bear  on  your  temple." 

"  No  such  good  fortune — 1  got  this  scar  in 
the  street." 

"  To  teacli  you  lo  avoid  street  quarrels ; 
there's  little  to  be  made  by  ihem." 

"True:    but  it   was   in   no   quarrel  of  my 

*'  Worse  and  worse — 'tia  a  lesson  not  to  iniK^ 
fere  in  that  of  others." 

"  True  again;  but  in  this  the  odds  were  to 
much  on  one  siile,  I  could  not  resist  the  temfK 
tatlon  of  throwing  myself  into  the  light  scale, 
and  I  scratched  my  head  in  saliiiiiig  the  beam." 

"  And  could  you  make  no  alteration  in  the 
balance  ?" 

"  I  believe  we  had  jockey  weight,  at   last. 
There  were  ladies  in  the  case,  and  thes^  couldn't  1 
be  resisted." 

"  How  happened  you  to  come  to  their  re-J 
lief?" 

"  1  chanced  to  be  wandering  in  front  of  ti 
theatre,  as  I  could  not  well  afford  to  be  ii 
it;   and  straying  for  want  of  obje< 
cries  for  help." 
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"  Indeed — end  what  was  the  canse  ?" 

"  I  ncTer  asked." 

"  W)iat  tben,  Sav««  you  made  no  inquiry  after 
them  you  asaisted  T 

"  No,  I  was  laid  up  Tor  awhtlr  Trom  (he  me- 
mento 1  got  for  fny  interference.  My  own  cir- 
cumstances and  ilic  adventure  mude  me  roman- 
tic, and  1  assayed  to  he  Benlimenml ;  but  I 
fbcmd  I  had  got  but  the  concomitants  of  the 
quality,  without  uayihing  further;  1  grew  low 
ipiriled,  and  have  not  ventured  out  since." 

"  Have  they  be<'n  ungrnleful — unfeelinff — 
base  enough  to  make  no  altempi  at  return  for 
merit  and  counige  so  signal  ?" 

"Heaven  knows — I  ni-ver  asked." 

"  But  I  have  heard  of  it — everj-body  has  heard 
of  ii ;  you  mean  that  assault  which  occurred  in 
from  rtf  Co*rnl  Garden  theatre?" 

**  Upon  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies.  I  have 
Ihe  haiidkerchief  of  ime  of  the  ladies  now— which 
was  given  me  to  staunch  the  blood." 

"  They  are  of  rank." 

"  They  must  be — for  there's  an  e«rr»  coronet 
on  the  comer  of  the  handkerchief,  and  I  don't 
know  lo  whom  (o  relnrn  it." 

"That'sapiiy — they  may  haTe  power  to  serve 
you." 

"I  won't  try  them — I  would  rather  lie  under 
obligation  to  your  lordship,  who  owe  me  neither 
ratitude  nor  «)cbt." 
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*^  Why  not  ?    I  believe  that  the  sense  of  t1 
obligations  would  urge  a  desire  to  make  soirn.* 
return.  The  party  you  assisted  are  of  influence 
and  would  serve  you." 

**  They'd  look  on  me,  if  I  called,  as  typieal 
a  kind  of  moral  creditor;  perhaps  feel  tl^^^jr 
ought  to  acknowledge  a  debt,  and  never  forgm  -^^e 
me  for    leading  them  into   it.      I  question  if 

their  sense  of  gratitude  lasted  as  long  as  'Khe 
smarting  of  my  wound." 

*'  Yes,  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  hath.  Mi 

smarts  as  deeply  now  as  on  the  night  you  goC  i  t 
1  know  enough  of  the  nobleman  and  his  lady  Co 
feel  assured  of  that." 

Seyton  smiled  at  the  thought  of  having  1.1 
consciously  displayed  his  gallantry  to  a  peer 
peeress  ;  and  added — "  Perhaps  ihey  may 
the  honour  enough." 

"Oh,  no — and  have  you  then  no  wish  ^^^ 
desire  to  receive  the  thanks  at  least  of  those  y^^  ^ 
protected  ?" 

"  I  should  indeed  be  glad  again  to  see  ^ 
nobleman  who  defended  himself  with  such  sk  *  " 
and  courage  against  such  odds — and  ladi^^^' 
whose  presence  of  mind  could  be  surpassed  oi*-  *? 
by  the  cold  apathy  and  cowardice  of  the  n9< 
that  stood  and  witnessed  the  unmanly  onset.' 

This  was  enough.     **Then  know  that  /  ^^ 
the  individual  in  whose  defence  you  recei^^ 
your  hurt — and  the  two  ladies  for  whom 
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displayed  saeh  valour,  were  my  wife  and  re- 
lative V^  said  the  Earl  of  Walton,  rising  up ;  and 
aeizing  Seyton  by  the  hand,  he  expressed  his 
deep-felt  acknowledgments. 

In  the  ardour  of  gratitude,  the  earl  forgot  the 
object  of  our  hero*s  waiting  upon  him  ;  and  poor 
UUyn  forgot  that  the  colonies  were  the  object  of 
bis  ambition. 

Though  there  was  a  strong  desire  in  the 
breast  of  the  Earl  of  Walton  to  take  Ullyn  home 
with  him,  he  told  him  that  his  lady  felt  the  most 
eager  desire  to  express  her  thanks,  but  that  she 
was  still  confined  to  her  room. 

Here  was  a  new  object  to  exercise  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  hero.     An  earl,  and  minister  of 
state,    and  the   countess   his  lady,  laid    under 
special  obligation  to  his  personal  bravery.     He 
had  known  nothing,  and  he  inquired    nothing, 
about  the  rank  of  them  who  had  called  for  his 
aid :  he  had,   therefore,  every  credit  for  disin- 
terestedness in  the  service  he  had  done ;  and  as  a 
foundation   for  him  to  rear  castles    upon,  the 
earl  bade  him  look  for  something  better  than 
the  colonies :  and  home  he  returned,  delighted 
with  the  interview,  and  the  unlooked-for  pros- 
pect which  it  promised  to  open  to  his  ambition. 
"  Ah — what  cheer  ?*    asked    Fingal,   as    he 
opened  the  door  to  his  master,  and  saw  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement.     Ullyn  shook   his 
head.  **  Hum,"  added  the  corporal,  *•  no  luck?'' 
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]  dreamt  as  much.  No  doubt  thev  feel  ihey  owe 
you  too  miicli,  to  give  you  even  tlie  chance  of 
banisliiii<r  yourself  but  at  your  owu  expense — 
unless  with  the  certificate  of  a  jnd^e.  Vou 
should  have  set  out  high — sought  the  post  of 
ambassador  to  the  celestial  empiie,  and  ihey 
miKht  have  deemed  secretary  to  the  embassy 
sufficient  to  conlecit  you.  Welt,  the  world's  but 
a  trial  at  best;  the  more  we're  tried  in  it,  per- 
haps the  better  we'll  be  tempered  for  ilie  next; 
and  everything  may  be  meant  for  the  best; — 
yet  it's  a  pity  we  can't  see  it,  that  wlien  so  many 
dispensalioua  are  sent  for  our  special  good,  y el 
we  not  to  see  and  feel  iheni.  We're  all  alike 
ungrateful— we're  as  unthankful  for  the  evils  we 
endure,  as  they  are  whom  we  have  served,  tor 
past  favours.  Well,  the  world's  but  a  scene,  and 
life  a  variorum  ;  the  days  but  a  blink,  even  in 
June.  Did  they  acknowledge  any  sort  of  obl^ 
fiation  for  our  offer  .■"' 

"  More  than  that — most  strangely  owned  « 
deep  obligation." 

"  Eh  !   no  wonder  you've  come   back 
hurry." 

"They  will  not  be  content  with  the  debt  lo 
me.  You  may  expect  to  come  in  for  a  sliare  of 
the  obligation." 

"  It's  all  up  with  us." 

Ullyn  sat  down  apparently  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  and  bade  Fingal  bring  up  his  diunert 
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^hicb  Mrs.  Andrews  had  kept  warm  fur  iiiin  by 
Ae  fire. 

*^  We  may  troop  back  to  the  tune  of  *  Dum- 
barton Drums/  Mrs.  Andrews  !  It  s  a  queer 
03£iTket,  the  court,  to  brin^^  one's  pigs  too.'* 

*^  Eh,  but  it's  that,  man— and  I  think  not  a 
^^holesome  air  For  one  so  unpractisetl  in  its  in- 
footion — so  unskilled  in  its  lures.  What  sick- 
ii^ss  of  the  heart  may  be  in  store  for  I^Ir.  Ullyn, 
^  he  rests  his  hopes  there !" 

**  Making  a  life-boat  of  a  sieve/''  added  the 

disciple  of  Zeno,  Corporal  Trim,  and  other  phi- 

Vosophers.      ^^  Had  we  been  fools.   Providence 

ight  have  made  a  provision  for  us  according  to 

need ;  but  our  need  has  got  to  the  van  of 

our  wits,  and  our  wits  getting  into  the  rear  of 

our  luck,  we  had  better  have  come  up  at  the 

tail  of  a  drove  of  beasts,  than  in  the  awkward 

squad  of  service  and  obligation.     Stots  and  tups 

Had  been  something  to  play  up  to— but  merit, 

Mrs.  Andrews, — merit  I  alas  I  alas  !" 

**  Aye,  it's  pitiful ;  but  fools  and  rogues  need 
all  ihe  success  they  can  get — it  'll  be  all  made  up 
^  us  in  the  end." 

^  That's  one  grand  thing,  but  it*s  only  a  pity 
Uie  retribution  is  so  long  a  coming.** 

^hen  this  moralist  returned  with  his  master's 
^^Her,  and  heard  the  particulars  of  Ullyn's  in- 
^*^iew  with  the  Earl  of  Walton,  his  eyes  filled 
^^th  tears ;  and  placing  a  dish  upon  ihe  edge  of 
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the  table,  it  fell ;  when  he  threw  down  the  rest 
of  the  service,  and  began  to  whistle,  cry,  sing, 
and  dance  about  the  room.  His  master  seeing 
him  display  such  eccentricities,  seized  him  by 
the  ears  till  he  collected  his  scattered  wits,  and 
next,  the  fragments  of  broken  meat  and  crockery. 

The  day  following,  a  messenger  arrived  at 
Sey ton's  lodging  from  the  Earl  of  Walton, 
saying,  his  Lordship  would  see  him  at  his  house 
that  morning.  Fingal  filled  the  house  with  up- 
roar in  gettmg  Ullyn"'s  breakfast  ready,  that  he 
might  be  with  the  minister  in  time. 

"  When  fortune  waits,  Mrs.  Andrews,  we 
should  never  try  her  patience;  lest  she  prove 
our's — ;  and  we  have  a  notion  of  her  powers  in 
that  line.  No  mistress,  whether  she  be  Fortune 
or  our  sweetheart,  should  wait  even  for  a  sigh. 
When  they  've  made  up  their  minds  to  be  gene- 
rous, they  will  be  as  free  with  their  favours,  as 
they  are  niggardly  to  the  deserving  by  whom 
they  are  fervently  wooed.  And  if  their  desires 
are  disappointed  by  our  backwardness,  they  'II 
open  their  arms  to  the  first  lucky  idiot  they  meet, 
and  we  may  find  them  closed  to  us  ever  after. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

^*  EW  IMPULSE  GIVEN  TO  THE  LIKE  OF  LLLYN  —THE  REAL 
^2£NICB0F  HIS  FORTUNES  BEGINS  TO  DKVELOI'E  IISKLF. — 
"SBE  BRILLIANT  PROSPECT  OF  LOVK,  BLIUHIED  BV  THE 
^^ORGON  ASPECT  OF  RIVALRY. 

TWEEN  eleven  and  twelve  o*clock,  our  hero 

on  his  way  to  the  private  residence  of  the 

1  of  Walton.     As  he  drew  near  the  door  of 

elegant  mansion  of  that  nobleman,  he  felt 

heart  begin  to  beat  as  if  he  were  advancing 

an  oracle  to  learn  his  fate.     The  door  was 

pened  by  a  portly  servant,   in  ele^^ant  livery, 

l)Q,  with  a  face  indicative  of  good  cheer  and 

little  anxiety,  asked  Ullyn's  name.     On  hearing 

it,  he  seemed  to  hold  it  in  higher  esteem  than 

^W  the  functionary  of  the  public  office,  for  he 

instantly   desired    our   hero   to  walk    in,  and 

^^nducted   him  up  a  spacious  staircase  to  the 

P'^^ing-room, — a  splendid  apartment,  furnished 

''^   a  manner  that  might  be  pronounced  gor- 
geous. 

A  magni6cent  apartment  in  the  house  of  a 

^*^^t  man,  from  whom  we  have  reason  to  expect 

S^^ut   things — though  as   yet    undefined — and 

'^ixting  Whitehall,  to  a  youth  of  UUyn's  tern- 
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perament, — one  ruined  and  mightily  in  i 
wiiliout  an  object, — is  well  calculaied  to  urge 
the  erection  ol'  air-built  castles.  Inio  Uie  very 
bean  of  a  beauliftil  waking  dream  had  U)lya 
got  when  the  duor  was  opened,  and  the  Earl  ot 
Walton,  with  open  arniS)  advanced  to  receiua 
him. 

There  is  tnuch  substantial  value  in  itie  man- 
ner with  which  a  ^reat  man  and  a  patron  re- 
ceives his  suitor.  More,  indeed,  than  is  coia> 
monly  allowed.  Many  think  it  best  to  know 
candidly  what  is  meant.  If  hopes  are  held  out 
to  us,  let  us  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
worth  ;  and  if  their  be  nutliiiig  meant  but 
amusement  I'ur  the  fancy,  K't  us  be  put  ont  of 
1  our  pain  at  once  by  knowing  it,  andtheuwe 
1  understand  what  we  ought  to  expect.  The 
I  rral  ills  of  life,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  freaks 
>  and  hujnours  of  fancy,  are  not  so  insupportable 
as  many  conceive,  who  have  had  but  a  taste  of 
them,  or  who  form  their  conceptions  of  them 
from  hearsay.  Among  all  the  suicides  that  have 
been  committed  through  want,  or  rather  from 
the  fear  of  want,  scarcely  any  have  ever  been  ' 
found  who  had  any  urijeni  necessity  for  making 
away  with  themselves.  The  deed  is  usually 
done  on  the  first  alarm, — seldom  by  those  who 
have  properly  tested  what  want  was. 

It  is  pleasant,  while  in  pursuit  of  fortune,   to 
have  patrons,  though,  like  Hamlet,  we  b^  "KP"™ 
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mat  crammed"  the  while.  To  have  llie  asiunincc 

Mcfi   lime  w«  call   upon  them,   of  ihelr  zeal  in 

flV  cause; — of  their  having  sometbiiifj  tiright 

lew — Botnetliiiijf  worthy  our  ambition   and 

lirements,  all  expressed  in  elegant  phrue. 

>ugh  at  length  we  grow  sick  at  heart,  and 

begin  to  fret,  we  are  atlU  upheld  by  a 

al  of  the  pleasure  expressed  at  sight  of  u^ 

ihe  same   assurance   of  patronage        The 

ly  evil  attending  a  course  of  such  soeel  delu- 

is,  that  the  longer  it  extends,  the  more 

:er  becomes  the  reminiscence  when  the  spell 

broken.     Yet  iIiIb  flattering  notice  of  ua  by 

'm  on  whom  we  rely,  does  ui  good  at  the 

time.      If  our  patron  be  sincere,   favours  low 

nothing  by  tlic  grace  with  which  they  are  coiK 

frrred;   and  if  wc  are  to  have  none,  nothing 

with  politeneSB  is  something. 

The  e«rl  of  Walton  informed  our  hero,  that 
be  hoped  to  obtain  for  him  such  an  appointment 
as  lie  woold  feel  satisfied  with,  at  the  some  time, 
tfa«t  ti)l  then  he  might  consider  himself  a  wel- 
guest  at  his  house,  adding,  iliat  Lady 
Vraltoa  was  not  yet  in  a  stale  to  leave  her  room ; 
bnt  there  U  another  lady  who  would  express  to 
her  thanks,  and  whom  I  believe  you  have 
I  more  than  once  bt-fore." 
At  this  moment,  the  young  lady  entered.  It 
waa  Miss  Belford,  whose  birth  we  have  recorded 
■t  die  commencement  of  this  work.     She  was 
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the  daughler  of  Captain,  now  Sir  John  Brliwd, 
of  Warwickchlre.  Ullyn  had  not  seeu  lier  since 
she  was  eight  years  old.  She  was  now  nearly 
nineieen.  Her  person  was  a  htile  above  the 
common  height,  her  figure  of  the  raost  perfect 
proportion  and  make,  and  her  countenance  one 
in  which  beaiityi  sensiliility,  and  thought,  were 
so  blended,  tliat  where  each  would  as^rt  the 
mastery,  it  was  so  tempered  by  the  oiher  twoy 
that  the  three  formed  one  splendid  unity.  Her 
eye,  blue  and  hirge,  beamed  with  feeling  aod 
intelligence.  Her  complexion,  fresh  as  iDtu^ 
cence  and  youth,  was  overspread  by  a  sudden 
glow  of  niodesiy  and  deep  emotion,  as  she  be- 
held the  playmate  of  her  childhood — now  a 
man  of  matured  and  fully  developed  grace  and 
masculine  beauty — in  the  gallant  relation  of  her 
preserver.  The  deep  feeling  she  beirayed  at  the 
sight  of  one  whose  image,  and  the  recollection  of 
whose  achievement  had  never  left  her  mind, 
was  equalled  only  by  that  betrayed  by  him  at 
sight  of  her  beauty.  .And  while  admiration 
filled  his  breast,  he  felt  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  no  sense  of  danger  could  produce. 
Ill-starred  youth  1  while  he  looked  at  lier,  be 
never  once  thought,  that  his  mother  had  died, 
without  proving  her  marriage,  and  that  MicbacL 
Varnish  was  chieftain  of  Glenullyn  ! 

Ullyn  needed  not  words  from  Mia  Belfbni 
to  make  him  sensible  of  her  feeling  of  admita^ 
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tioa  Mid  gratitude;  nay,  it  needed  no  depth 
of  r««e*i'ch  lo  see  tliat  some  otber  Crelinif 
Stmyed  her  bosom  ;  &l)e  fdl  liJa  d«*vna  too 
cieippiv,  even  to  think  of  giving  Uiem  expresaion 
in  eoinmoD  thanka.  He  mi}(ht  well  Iw  proud  of 
ltavtit<^  subjected  the  heart  of  siich  an  object  lo 
mny  ^'eelin^  of  gratitude.  Her  gmlitude  waa 
lost  in  admiratioii,  and  her  adminttion  merged 
in  love,  liiai  binshed  lo  acknowledge  iu  Hia 
personal  appearance,  bearing,  and  addreaa,  a< 
We  stood  bc-fore  her,  outitripped  even  the  con* 

ttlion  alie  had  formed  of  liim  in  her  own  tnind. 
It  «a«  lucky  for  tiie  fn^ling  and  sclf-esteetn  of 
;h,  tlial  the  two  were  not  left  alone,  or  ibeir 
ni)ter)n<^  loiij^ues,  their  quivering  nerve*,  ifaeir 
beatinff  hearts,  and  he;ti(.-d  fancies,  bad  given 
birth  either  to  exalted  nonsense,  or  to  HKne 
apolovy  fur  silence,  that  would  have  ill  auorted 
with  the  sublimity  of  our  story. 

**  Shade  of  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Seylon 
to  himself,  seeing  the  fMrlLng  with  which  this 
beautiful  girl  re-^rded  him; — "if  Uie  interest 
«he  Hi^playi  be  presumptive  of — what  I  tremble 
tottatne— whataprosprctfur  ine;  without  name, 
office,  rank,  fortune,  object,  aught  I" 

■**  And  have  you  two,  offsprings  of  the  same 
«ain^— no  early  frulics — no  youthful  associa- 
tions— no  juvenile  reculWtions,  lo  recall  and 
a^k  about?"  aotd  the  Earl  of  Waltoi),  lo 
render  tbeir  confusion  the  greater. 
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_,^"^A  thousand,  my  lord,"  replied  Seyton, 
^'frecur  to  me— but  they  are  such  as  I  am  more 
, ambitions  to  forget." 

The  Earl  oF  Walton  was  called  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  two  were  left  together.     A  pause 
ensued — Eliza   Belford,  who  eat  near  the  win- 
dow, held  down   her  head,   as  if  she  felt  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation — and  anticipated  some- 
thing  more  than   ordinary  discourse.     Seyton 
looked  at  her — fell  the  embarrassment  of  the 
imoment;  when  at  once  it  entered   hia  mind' to 
my  something  to  lier,  at  least  declarative  of  his 
feelings.     The  thought   made    hia    heart   beat 
a-fresh,  his  breathing  became   abort,  the  per- 
spiration broke  from  his  brow.     He  drew  near 
to  her,  and  felt  his   knees  tremble.     He  was     . 
I^bout  to   speak — the   name    of    Misa    Belfoni    J 
^quivered  on  his  lips;  he  then  paused,  as  if  to  ^ 
draw  breath,  when  a  servant  suddenly  entered  M 
the  room,  and  announced  the  ominous  »"w<|    , 
;"GlenuIlyn!" 

The  name  of  Glenullyn  was  a  slraage  an——' 
J  >nouiicement  at  such  a  moment;  and  Seyton, ckbv 
I  'turning  round,  beheld   Michael  Varnish  eoter- 

the  room. 

I       Though   the  name  sounded  strangely  to  the 

s  of  the  real   representative  of  Glenullyn,  it 

brated  with  a  deeper  knell  on   the  heart  of 

;  Belford.  She  could  not  conceal  from  tb«ni 

e  fipolion  it  created  in  her.   It  was  evident  be 
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Mat  one  owtnected  in  somr  way  with  b«r  sym- 
paibieft — and  il  was  evid^oi  it  was  on  her  ae- 
c^uni  he  came  there.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
[>n?§cnce  of  Seyioa;  and  aa  tome  yenn  had 
«l«p»ed  since  he  had  teen  the  son  of  Major 
Seyton — and  Ite  could  have  no  conct^tioo  of 
l)ik  presence  in  the  house  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Walton,  he  did  not  recognize  our 
hem,  though  he  himself  was  recognized  by  him. 
VarnUbt  though  some  iivt^-aiid-lliirty,  bore  hia 
years  well,  retaining  his  juvenile  looks.  Indeed, 
be  arrived  so  early  at  maturity,  tliat  he  looked 
«9  old  ai  twenty-two  aa  at  thirtytwo.  He 
seemed  a  little  startled,  at  seeinc  a  youth  of  two 
■or  three-and-i»-cnty,  of  our  hero's  appearance, 
•done,  in  company  with  one  he  himself  )i.'\d  a 
zealous  ambition  to  obtain.  In  fact,  lie  wno  the 
•Jcclaretl,  and  had  been  considered  by  her  faUier, 
tbe  accepted*  suitor  of  Eliza  Belford.  He  hod 
litways  stood  high  in  Sir  John  Belfurd's  esteem. 
Aod  in  the  capacity  of  her  lover,  he  wna  a  free 
guest  at  the  EUrl  of  Walton's  house,  where  she 
resided. 

Had  Miss  Betford,ever  entertained  any  rpuard 
for  Michael  Varnish,  which  may  be  doubtful,  he 
had  some  reason  to  fear  the  individual  to  «liom 
be  was  now  to  be  introduced.  He  was  some- 
what diished,  when  Miss  lielford,  in  lluttering 
voice,  and  with  a  confused  manner,  introduced 
Douglas  Seyion  to  him.  It  was  the  introduction 
,  of  L'tlyn  to  GlenuUyn. 
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The  son  of  Jacob  vias  not  a  man  to  ht 
abashed  by  any  delicacy  of  juncliiic,  or  even  lo 
be  overcome  by  any  feeling ;  so,  with  eittislaciion 

,  on  his  pale  countenance,  he  advanced,  and  rfr 
j6iccd  to  meet  the  son  of  hia  friend — a  man  for 
Tphose  memory  he  had  the  most  profound  ven*- 
raiion.  He  cordially  seized  the  hand  of  bJs 
■patron's  son.  Seyton  felt  no  hostility  or  jea- 
lousy towards  the  possessor  of  that  estate  be 
'could  not  himself  hold.  It  was  Varnish's,  by 
purchase  of  him  upon  whom  it  had  le^lly  de- 
volved; and  there  was  so  much  kindness  and 
courtesy  in  his  manner,  that  the  ingenuous  and 
Bingie-minded  youth  began  to  feel  prejudiced  in 
-favour  of  the  possessor  of  his  paternal  property. 
-  Ullyn  and  Glenullyn  then  recalled  to  ««ch 
'other  the  scenes  they  bad  witnessed  in  other 

'  days  abroad — thecampaign — early  instruction — 
-Ihe  youth's  tutor,  with  all  his  moods  and  lensn; 
and  the  latter  brought  lo  mind  the  tricks  and 
'feats  of  the  former,  in  a  way  at  once  htimoraae 
and  flattering  to  their  object,  till  the  yoaih 
began  to  conceive  a  mighty  favour  for  thit  num 
agreeable  of  men. 

Michael,  though  he  possessed  not  to  so  high 
a  degree  the  shrewd  observation  and  rough  wit 
of  his  father,  had  much  of  his  pleasantry,  njtA 
^had  every  advantage  of  education  and  culture. 
'Miss  Belford  was  pleased  with  the  reheaml  of 
I  'the  youthful  feats  and  frolics  of  him  she  -woaU 
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bflve  all  ibe  world  admin*.  Sin  attetnpted  (a 
rriale  to  Micboel  the  simnge  adventure  which 
bad  brought  about  their  pment  in<«tinft.  but 
abe  could  noL  We  Mnwiimc*  can  paint  leatt, 
wbere  our  conceptiom  are  graiidm. 

When  VaniUh  learnt  what  were  the  viewt 
and  situation  of  our  hero,  ht>  at  once  conceived 
a  mighty  zeal  oiid  iiiteresl  in  bis  favour.  Per- 
faapa,  the  satiRfnction  be  felt  in  the  roll  and  un- 

•  GODLToUed  poeseeeion  of  that,  which,  but  for  the 
w»nt  of  some  slight  testimony,  bad  been  the 
^outb'a  own,  might  make  bim  entertain  it  detirv 
lo  be  of  service  to  him.  One  mif;hl  iiiingine 
thai  tbero  must  have  been  nwociationi  con- 
Dected  with  their  acquaincancv,  which  be  would 
f^adiy  get  rid  of.  Some  Mrrice  he  mi^ht  bo 
•bie  lo  render  the  young  man,  which,  while  it 
naiRhl  prove  of  use  to  him,  wonUj  alto  have  the 
«ffectof  relievinghimM>irfroni  some  disagreeable 
■ncuientoa.  So  that,  wbelher  V'arntBh  felt  un- 
easy ai  tlie  presence  of  iIm*  ton  of  L'llyn,  or  a 
geocrous  nrdour  to  know  bis  bidory  and  pro>> 
pectSi  and  to  converge  at  freedom  with  the  »ole 
surviving  represenlulive  of  one  be  was  to  much 
iodebted  lo,  it  is  useless  to  determine ;  at  all 
events  be  expressed  a  dnire  lo  Uiko  a  turn 
witli  hint  in  ihi.-  pnrk. 
H  Ullyn  would  fain  linger  a  little  while  longer 

B         where   Mi^s   Belt'ord    was;    and    now    that   the 
^V        chiDce  was  lost  that  lie  bad  trembled  to  avail 
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lother ;— ^ 


tiiitiself  of,  he  wished  lo  wait  for  another  ;- 

tfeeing  that  Varnish  was  so  anxious  to  talk  with 

F  "bim,  he  arose ;  and  did  not  mistime  or  outtime 

I  liis  visit— a  valuable  secret,  if  one  always  knew 

I  -liow  to  use  it,  and  had  always  ttie  virtue  to  put 

it  into  exercise.     He  bowed  to  Miss   Belford, 

,  iFho  repaid  him  with  a  look  that  sent  him  away 

tti  raptured. 

Ullyn  and  Varnish  having  crossed  the  way, 
passed  through  the  Horse  Guards  into  the  park. 
Michael  was  a  man  of  sentiment.  It  was  not 
because  he  had  foraged  to  the  army  and  minis- 
tered unto  the  soldiers — lodged  in  a  vennel  AI 
'  college,  and  now  lived  in  an  ancient  castle,  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate  in  his  fether's  lif.>-iiine, 
and  liis  elder  brother  perhaps  still  existing; — 
these  might  produce  sentiment — bnt  he  had  it 
I  by  nature.  He  was  a  good  Christian,  fir  be 
bated  infidels.  He  was  a  firm  Protestant,  for 
he  had  a  rooted  antipathy  to  Catholics.  As 
ft  minister,  he  was  a  greater  abjurer  of  slnneis 
than  of  sin,  except  in  the  abstract :  he  de- 
nounced all  excess,  and  reprehended  men  given 
to  wine,  because  he  had  a  constitution  by  no 
means  sanguine,  and  his  prudence  put  him  al- 
ways on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  deep 
polaiions. 

He  had  no  vrry  ardent  passions  to  subdae, 
and  had  the  full  merit  of  their  subjection;  and 
set  flagrant  sins  at  bay,  seeing  they  assailed  bim 


JUOU  lie  wai  rather  a  severe  commentator  oo 
,MH)QH;>  by  t^^wg  no  (junrirr  to  the  tlotm  of  it. 
The  mad  he  wuulil  cliaik  out  lo  the  (aw  fer  U^ 
jStioi),  waa  ihe  narrow  otie  oiid  the  difficulty 
though  with  ilu!  trealUi  he  poM^sBed,  li«  could 
Uierprrt  "  llie  needle's  «ye"  after  hi*  own  nuxle^ 
aud  'Irire  the  caniel  llt^u^h  it,  by  dint  of  a  n 
uylt  of  uiaimfitcture,  tliat  allowed  ii  to  enlarge 
ind  diniititsh,  B£tx>niin){  to  ttieexptilicncyof  llie 
mbjeci. 

The  neceuari»  of  war,  too,  wero  sMcn^  »a|>- 
|ilies ;  tiM-y  cuntributed  to  the  deitruction  of  our 
niemied:  tor  tliey  who  are  fur^iten  in  prayer, 
incltule  ail  but  they  who  carry  arnia  aK)iii»t  i»  \ 
and  while  he  could  palliate  Daviil't  little  virufl 
aod  jiutify  bis  aoii'i  uiperfluiiie*,  strait  was  tha 
|Eate  he  would  open  w  tlte  wicked  in  the  legiti- 
mate •ense  of  the  term.  All  depended  on  Bitit*- 
t^n,  circunuiaiiceaiid  cltaracter.  A  man  could 
be  rich  enougit  un  «  liiito  independi-ncy,  and  a 
pgnitary  jmor  on  tlie  revenues  of  an  e*Iale. 
The  poor,  lie  thought,  liad  but  their  due,  iiihe- 
Opliii;{  dispensations  which  it  was  not  hit  buai- 
JKU  to  questiuu.  Wealth  of  that  nature,  to 
which  iIm  inconveniences  recorded  in  lScripiur« 
dd  not  apply,  wat  a  reward  of  success,  seeing 
vhat  success  was  sufficiently  presuinpttve  of  nt»- 
rh,  and  proved  a  blesiing  to  him  who  liad  ii, 
without  his  feeling  the  necessity  of  (giving  it  up. 
It  was  the  fallen  man  to  whom  thv  dunounce- 
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merit  against  riches  applied.  The  piety  i 
their  right  lo  n'eaUh,  tliey  would  seem  to  I 
till  (hey  fell.  It  was  that  that  made  htm  honour 
»he  great,  and  caused  him  to  turn  from  them 
when  they  inclined  to  fall  in  ihe  world ;  this 
fact  nione  being  strongly  presumptive  that  they 
must  be  in  the  w  rong.     • 

Our  hero,  however,  was  an  object  of  hb 
sympathy  and  favour.  Though  he  had  yel 
no  claim  that  success  could  give,  he  was  ready 
to  become  the  means  of  putting  him  in  the  way 
to  make  himself  better.  It  seemed  ns  if  the 
proffered  service  of  a  lord  and  a  secretary  to  itw 
colonies,  was  strongly  presumptive  lie  was  di- 
recting his  services  to  a  worthy  object.  Tliere 
was  much  virtue  in  the  sentiment  he  professed  ; 
he  considered  a  guager  might  be  a  good  moral- 
tsi,  and  an  attorney  an  honest  man — that  % 
while  the  one  was  not  broken  for  any  palpahlfr 
mistake,  and  the  other  made  conveyances  whoM 
diminution  tended  to  his  own  success. 

"  You  expect  patronage  from  the  Earl  of 
Wahon?"  said  Michael  as  ihey  entered  the  park. 
"  The  earl  has  many  good  points  of  head  and 
heart — as  many  as  any  one  can  boast — who  hw 
been  as  long  both  in  court  and  camp." 

"  I  have  seldom  met  with  any  one,  whether 
in  office  or  out  o1  ii,  of  whom  I  could  entt-riain 
a  higher  opinion,  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
him." 
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"  He  13  a  niiin  whose  mauners  even  improve 
ac(]iiaiaunc«.  It  ia  a  pit;  that  tnatirra  «{ 
.le,  ilie  niuiiue  ot'uffice,  andUic  giddy  heights 
court,  »o  sadly  wear  away  f;<x>d  imprrMioiu. 
1  in  power  are  nice  in  taxing  gratitude^  and 
ufieo  avtne  to  acknowledge  an  ubligatioiit 
ir  (i-ar  of  detracting  from  the  merit  ot  their 
leroeity." 

'  I  ap|>poae  ihey  liave  many  claims  u{wn  their 

itroraigei"  said  be  whu  was  unused  to  coarta. 

And  give  aaaurance  of  it  with  every  ItoMU 

linaiion   (o  peiTurru  tliuJr  proDii»e.     It  b  a 

1  many  things  tend  to  mar  llieir  cxccu- 

Clainionls,  with  some  itew  call,  spring  up 

uri^nt  as  tliose  to  whom  ihey  have  juit  pio- 

ttieir  aid ;  and  tltese  in  turn  give  ploec  to 

another  batch  as  preseing.      The  needy  wait  ttU 

ibey  sink  too  low  for  assistance; — ibe  zealous 

have  their  patience  worn  out  and  seek  I  heir  for< 

tune  from  some  other  source  ;  iktid  the  patron's 

benefits  at  length  are  yielded  to  them  whose 

pie  means  are  a  sufficient  proof  tliat  iliey  de- 

e  still  more. " 

Thu  was  a  wholesome  curb  lo  the  *'  vaulting 

ibition"  of  our  hero,  whose  fancy  was  rioting 

dreams  of  honour  and  greatiieas-     'I'here  was 

wmetiiing  very  worldly  in  the  discoursie  of  Vur- 

iiish.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  study  and  prof«*- 

Bion  of  things  that  belong  to  another  liie,  iltould 

enhance  llie  enjoyment  of  tlioae  appertaining  to 

ibis;  and,  to  make  np  for  the  denials  of  their 


I 
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too 
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fbxirfestriori,  and  ihe  restrictions  of  t 

^f<y  would  indulge  In  a  zealous  contemplaiioti 

wf  ihetr  opposiies. 

From  native  moral  reeling,  and  from  a  happy 
fmsiiion  as  regards  the  great  and  the  beaotifn), 
;  4jl|lyn  had  always  Ml  an  influence  such  ss  it 
[  created  by  the  coittemplalton  of  the  bright  side 
of  things;  he  BOon  fell  his  spirit  rebuked  by  the 
Worldly  strain  of  his  companion's  discourse,  as 
the  latter  showed  him  the  dilScultJea  that  lay 
hefore  him — the  disappointments  and  prnloFngf<d 
tiopps  which  would  be  his  lot.  He  had  more  to 
•nconnler  than  they  who  had  to  begin  the  world 
^»ith  as  few  advantages.  He  had  been  taught 
po  trade  or  profession.  He  had  been  educated 
as  a  gentleman — his  habits,  tastes,  and  ff^lit^s, 
unfilled  him  for  the  drudgery  and  fag  which 
trhey  freely  encoimter  who  look  to  labour  as  a 
'means  of  iheir  success  in  life. 

"  If,"  added  he  who  knew  ihe  world,  "  Walinn 
'  iBonld  obtain  for  you  an  appointment  in  Indi*. 
al  least  I  derm  the  chances  of  war  and  itft  con- 
Bequcnt  promotion,  lo  be  dangerous,  and  accord- 
ing little  with  desert.  The  time  has  passed  (or 
'Bnccess  in  the  British  service." 

♦*The  lime  seems  to  have  passed  for  everj'ihit»g, 
and  the  only  overdone  period  would  appear  to 
be  the  present." 

**  They  rely  on  a  hollow  prop,  w)io  have  but 
the  &vour  of  the  great  to  look  to  for  advance- 
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iifM;"i(Hmtiiiti64  liewbo  relied  m  Providmdr 

futfimi  he  bad  obtained,  or  was  sure  of  getting. 

"It  is  strange  that  the  honest  aad  really  sincere 

stsi  that  strives  with  ardour  to-day  to  repay  a 

^(Q«fit,or  10  do  a  service^  should  fiMrget  even  Co 

*QlKkr  to-morrow  at  the  seal  it  recollected,  but 

'te  oneonsdoas  thai  there  was  the  desires  b^ 

Tttidtbe  routine  of  etiquette  and  oSce,  tu  do  it/* 

Am  UUyn  suggested  such  a  line  of  life  Ma  was 

^onasntnt  to  his  feelings,  the  son  of  Jacob  gave 

%oouoter*reason  either  to  the  prudence  or  possi*- 

bility  of  bis  following  it.    The  military  career 

was  nnsuited  to  one  who  had  no  private  fortune 

ar  parliamentary  interest  to  assist  his  pronMK 

tion.     There  were  no  wars,  nor  was  there  any 

likelibood  of    there    being    any    for    him    to 

make  his  way  in.     Anything  in  the  mercantile 

line  would  be  as  unsuitable  for  him  as  he  would 

be  for  it ;  —for  the  law  or  for  medicine,  he  would 

have  his  education  to  commence  again ; — and 

what  could  lie  achieve  in  a  Church  which  was 

intended  for  the  connexions  of  the  aristocracy, 

wbo^  from  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  were  moro 

numerous  tlian  the  livings. 

"  Were  I  in  your  place,  Seyton,"  continued 
be  who  bad  an  objection  for  ever}'  proposal — 
**  emigration-— emigration  would  form  the  means, 
the  source  of  my  fortune — the  object  of  my 
pursuit.  There  would  be  a  way  of  life  in  which 
you,  the  last  of  yonr  line,  would  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  one.'' 
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ttranentwe  neJMoeia;  when  beneToletice  and 
prudenee  cmrlo  each  other,  Uke  Beauty  dinging 
t»  BfaiiB,  or  learning  and  greatness  deified  by 
religion  and  fiuth — it  is  sublime.^ 

*  Tliaagh  I  have  slender  doobt,''  said  VWyn^ 
^of  finding  bat  littte  diflSculty  in  inducing  the 
dan  to  firftow  me,  an  empty  hail,  two  illieit  stills^ 
and  «  questioned  pedigree,  however  long,  would 
avail  but  Kttle  in  meeting  tlie  expense.**^ 

**  If  I  liave  aughc  left  to  spare,  I  stioold  fed 
I  beld  Trtf  means  to  little  avail,  if  I  made  them 
nor  inatrumencal  to  aid  those  I  feel  an  interest 
in.  On  yoor  personal  assurance  I  will  advance 
die  sneans*'* 

This  was  practical  religion.  UUyn  was  pleased 
dike  with  the  prospect  and  the  proposal,  and 
he  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  aid  proffered 
him* 

The  generous  and  disinterested  proffer  of  Var- 
nish, Ullyn  felt  as  if  coals  of  fire  had  been 
heaped  upon  his  head,  by  one  whom  he  was 
oanscious  of  having  done  barely  justice  to  in  his 
own  thoughts.  His  heart  filled  with  gratitude  ; 
and  with  every  assurance  in  this  new  and  un- 
looked-for friend,  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  and 
eommonicaied  both  proposal  and  offer  to  his 
adherent,  the  son  of  Finlay. 

••  Well,"  quoth  that  descendant  of  the  piper, 
^  I  am  sorry  I  have  had  an  unworthy  thought 


of  Michael  Varnish.  It  is  unjust,  I  own,  to 
a  niaii  in  dUesieem,  because  fortune,  or,  as  he 
used  to  call  it  himself,  interposition  from  on 
high,  has  placed  him  where  we  wniild  be.  If  he 
were  not  Glemillyn,  then  Gleiifaliocli  would  be, 
who  might  not  make  such  a  use  of  liis  overplus, 
as  to  lay  it  out  in  conveying  us  bodily  to 
place  of  our  future  credit  and  renown. 
though  powder  und  preaching,  Biiiles,  guns, 
ammunition  ;  cattle,  horned  and  iuimbled;  naij 
neighing,  stots  and  rampant  steeds,  have 
ministered  lo  the  means  of  wafting  us  thiihei-r 
that  service  should  not  be  questioned,  and  lealt 
of  all  by  us  who  profit  by  it; — 'tis  ungodly  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  even  if  it  should 
have  the  glanders." 

A  change  soon  came  over  the  manner  of 
Seyton.  He  became  ten  times  more  thoughtfiil 
and  melancholy  than  he  had  been  before.  He 
was  reserved,  restless,  and  absent;  feit  a  strange 
desire  to  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  While- 
hall ; — became  neglectful  of  himself;— lost  his 
appetite,  and  shewed  oilier  symptoms  of  aberra- 
tion either  of  mind  or  heart,  Fingal  saw  the 
change,  and  bewailed  what  seemed  to  him  bis 
loss  of  peace.  "  In  love,  Mrs.  Andrews ;  in 
love,  as  sure  as  I'm  in  sin,"  said  that  acute  cor- 
poral. "  In  love — and  a  fine  kettle  offish  we'll 
have.  A  great  man  will  make  him— heaven 
knows  what,  and  he'll  unmake  himself  and  his 
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fortDDe  too,  by  plunging  brad  and  hwU  into  ihr 

■byis  or  love,  ruin,  and  romance.     lU-'Il  lalk 

wmiiQeitt,  nve,  nnd  write  MinneU.  lie  luis  \ie- 
I  Uken  to  [Kietry,  and  all  will  be  up  with  ua." 

'  I  l)0[j«  in  liU  dt-luMon  b^'ll  not  (urn  lite- 
'  tjaj,""   raid  tiie  sagacious    Mrs.  Anilrews,    who 

bad  lodged  the  unfortunate. 

,  **  Literary  ! — what's  that,  Mr*.  Andrews  ?~ 
\  quolh  he,  who  as  yet  knew  not  every  kind  of 
I  IDtsery. 

'  Everything  we't*  accustomed  to  pi^y  to  be 
P  defended   from,  except  sudden   death  ;   seeing 

nie  kind  of  mortuliiy  It  knows  aught  about,  is 
I  ^ying  by  inches.     For  your  liternry  man,  a*  I 

veil  know,  has  a  woi'm  in  his  stomach  that  never 
<  ^ies,  and  I'm  sure  a  bee  in  his  head,  that  cannot 

by  Dp  enough  In  Eumtner  to  keep  hlni  the  shori- 
*  mday  in  winter." 

"  Nothing  10  do  with  the  commissariat  de- 
1  [Brtment?" 

I       "  Commiserate  enough,   if  you  mean  auglii 
I  wpeTuI." 

I       "  I  mean  in  the  victualling  line  ?"  quoth  he 
I  who  knew  what  rations  were. 

"  Va,    na.      In    ibe  victualling   depnrimeni, 

QDOtbye?  Aiblins,  you  know  what  writing  poetry 

■ltd  prote  means  to  make  one's  fortune  by,  #hen 
t^foujoin  them  with  the  victltally  sort  of  businew, 

Itni  speak  in  satire,  and  in  types  and  symbols." 
"  And  is  it  usual  fnr  this  hive,  that  makes  us 
[  tratimental,  to  make  tis  turn  literary?" 
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"  Maybe  it  may  become  a  kind  of  source  of 
ease  or  relief,  as  they  who  are  fond  of  painting 
like  to  see  the  figure  and  features  of  them  ihey 
like,  to  gaze  on;  so  they  may  like  to  play  with 
their  fancies  on  the  subject  of  their  miseries,  as 
children  cry  when  they  cannot  get  ilie  plaything! 
they  want;  so  they  who  have  little  barriers  in 
the  way  of  their  desires,  like  to  bewail  them  to 
the  world,  as  children  cry  to  their  mamas," 

"  And  why  should  the  lamentallons  to  the 
world  become  a  lamentable  thing  lo  him  who 
makes  them?"  quoth  Fingal. 

"  For  then  I  suppose  they  become  reconciled 
lo  their  troubles,  and  won't  attend  to  anything 
,  else ;  and  as  they  can't  get  happy  and  comforlT 
able  on  these,  like  the  Jews  turning  to  iheir 
favourite  idols,  the  more  they  tire  w«iJiied  to 
their  ruin,  the  more  pitiful  it  is." 

"  I  snppose  there's  no  means  of  turning  tliem  i" 

"  '1  hal's  the  thing — that's  the  lamentation." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PERPLKXIN6  ftlTUATION  OP  ULLYN— PROM  WHICH  HE 
RBSCDBt  HIMSELF  BY  AN  ACT  OF  SUBLIMITY,  OR— WEAK- 
NESS. 

A  VBW  days  after  he  had  teeared  the  friendship 
and  patronage  of  Michael  Vamith,  Ullyn  deem- 
ed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Walton.  Though  it  might  not  be 
essentially  necessary  for  him  to  urge  that  noble- 
Ueman  in  bis  cause,  or  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  made  an  urgent  proSer  in  his  favour,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  tn 
wait  upon  him.  He  accordingly  set  out  from  his 
lodgings  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
approached  Whitehall,  that  he  discovered  he  was 
thinking  more  of  Eliza  Belford,  than  of  the  Earl 
of  Walton. 

Though  it  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  head 
of  our  hero  to  consider  himself  warranted  to  be- 
come a  lover,  far  less  a  suitor  of  the  daughter  of 
a  baronet  and  the  relative  of  liis  patron,  yet  he 
could  not  help  attempting  to  justify  the  pre- 
samption  of  such  a  thing —that  is,  of  seeing  no 
great  presumption  in  it.     She  might  give  him 
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the  warranty,  and  lie  would  ask  nool)ier.  It 
was  as  ample  to  him  as  were  ilie  O'Regan  estaiM 
lo  tlie  cnsi^rn.  There  was  do  disparity  in  the 
coniliiioti  of  die  lovers  for  which  a  sufficient  pre- 
cedent could  not  be  found — and  what  has  taken 
place  in  tlie  world,  may  take  place  again  with 
every  consistency.  He  was  of  birth  as  f;ood — it 
was  a  liiile  untoward  he  could  not  prove  it;  he 
was  heir  to  a  splendid  estate — it  was  a  iiille  on- 
lucky  he  could  not  possess  it.  He  was  unpro- 
vided f.ir,  but  he  had  signalized  himself  before 
the  object  of  his  growing  affection.  He  had  a> 
yet  no  status  in  society — but  what  a  look  did  she 
give  him;  and  if  he  was  unforlunate,  with  what 
emotion  did  she  regard  him  on  his  inirodiictioD 
by  the  earl  !  It  was  not  till  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  earl's  house,  that  he  thought  of  Vnrnish 
and  emigration. 

When  the  door  was  opened  lo  his  ktiock, 
Ultyn  seemed  to  have  forgotten  for  whom  lie 
had  come  to  ask.  He  stammered,  heinioed, 
coughed,  and  then  enquired  if  he  was  at  home  ? 

"  He,  whom  T'  asked  the  porter ;  and  Ullyo 
was  still  more  confused. 

The  servant  smiled,  a:id  Ullyn  then  replied) 
"  His  lordship  ;"  lor  he  had  at  that  moment  for- 
gotten his  name. 

'I'he  servajit  replied  that  "  hU  lorcUhip  waa 
from  home;"  and  Ullyn  coughed,  used  hia 
handkerchief)  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  B^if 


^Dsidierhit;  wbit  be  »bou]d  (io«-as  if  the  eafVi 
tbtence  hid  been  a  matter  he  by  no  meant  cBi^ 
eofeted  upon;  then  giving  the  porter  his  card^ 
be' harried  round  to  come  away,  when  a  carriage 
wjM  drvven  op  to  the  door,  and  Mim  Belford 
diaeended  from  it. 

*  Wkh  a  blasb  deep  as  crimson  on  her  face  and 
tvkiki  Miss  Belford  shook  hands  with  Sey ton ; 
aftd  witboot  invhing  him  into  the  liouse,  led  the 
wsf' berself,  talking  as  she  walked,  as  if  she  con* 
ffddNd  it  a  »Atter  of  coarse  that  he  should  need 
ais  Smritaidon.  And  he  found  himself  inside  the 
dboi^)  and  the  door  shut,  before  he  was  con* 
leiotis'of  the  propriety  of  his  being  on  that  side 
cf  it ;  and  she  bade  the  servant  conduct  Ullyn 
ip  stairs. 

'  •^Powers  of  happiness!  is  this  the  conde^ 
scension  of  a  lady  of  rank,  the  free  expression  of 
highbred  gnatitude,  for  an  accidental  favour, 
wfaieh  may  have  recommended  me  to  the  freedom 

eJr  ftiiHUiuity  of  a  fiivourrte — or  is  it ^** 

And  be  was  afraid  to  trust  his  imagination  to 
fiidiion  the  conjecture,  which  might  cost  him 
dear. 

'  The  heart  of  the  expectant  beat  high,  as  he 
imited  in  the  drawing-room  by  himself.  He 
took  a  seat,  and  felt  restless.  He  rose,  went  to 
Ae  window,  looked  out,  but  could  fix  his  eye 
OQ  no  object  of  interest :  he  then  went  to  the 
6ther  window^  and  looked  out  of  it,  and  saw  as 


iitiie.  Hellien  turned  liiseye  to  twopainlinga — 
magnificent  portraits — the  one  of  tiie  earl,  (he 
other  of  a  lady,  apparently  done  by  the  same 
hand — of  remarkable  beauty  and  cxpnrssian. 
Kven  that  heightened  the  comuiolion  of  his 
mind. 

This  incipient  love  seems  like  the  introduction 
to  some  terrible  infection,  worse  than  the  height 
of  its  confirmed  fever.  It  begins  with  strange 
turbulence  of  the  blood,  and  cunimoiion  of  the 
whole  framej  witli  a  threatened  suspension  of 
the  animal  functions.  There  is  restlessness  and 
trouble,  without  knowing  where  it  hirks — there 
is  failing  off  of  appetite — impatience  of  control 
— hitolerance  of  society — a  heaving  of  the  die»t 
— a  sort  of  rebellion  wiihin,  ihat  seeks,  through- 
out the  frame  —  a  convenient  resting-place. 
There  are  not  the  consolations  of  settled  fna- 
Ittdy— no  definite  pain  to  crave  a  remedy  (or. 
Then  there  is  the  perturbation  of  mind,  without 
knowing  what  to  complain  of,  or  whom  to  com- 
plain to;  there's  die  sadness  widiout  bereave- 
ment, or  calamity  without  its  assurance,  or  oven 
its  acconipan}  iiig  sympathy. 

in  a  short  time,  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Belford  entered,  and  rendered 
hia  perplexing  sitnaiion  more  perplexing  than 
before.  He  felt  it  was  the  etiquette  of  hia  situik 
tton  to  talk  on  matters  alike  indifferent  to 
pither;  and  his  whole  sou)  was  absorbed  in  SM. 
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li«  knew  oot  Imw  lo  befjiii,  ht  lea^  wliai  i<>  ciis- 
•Dorse  on.  To  make  matters  wor*r,  Wc  fancy 
t  entranced  ia  ibe  uiiie  all-engroesin};  »ub- 
ffCl — and  6l>e  Couj<l  gay  uoUiing  to  rt-lit-v«  liis 
cmbarrassineDL  On  wbnt  could  Ite  djecourseii' 
There  was  abundance  of  tuples  he  could  intn^ 
I^Bce  to  any  iuly,  on  wiikli  tie  cuuld  tjdk  and 
im  deemed  eDiertainin({>  nay  eluc)Denl;  but 
IHIi  ber  be  fflt  too  luucb  lo  think  coherently, 
■uch  more  to  talk  with  method.  How  could  lie 
five  breath  to  that  whicli  he  was  afraid  m  liiiiik 
ifi'  The  consciouMiesB  of  hit  condition  was 
IWOgh  to  choke  Uie  utteriuice  of  a  ileclurHliuii, 
ihicbi  were  be  not  in.  would  bi.-  fiublinie. 
Moreover,  his  situation  with  Varuisb  was  suine- 
Wbat  nice ;  if  she  were  die  beloved  and  suiiffbt- 
fcr  of  hiui  who  had  already  bound  him  hand 
k1  tongue  ill  ubiigation,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
■  fell  incapable  of  (;ivin|{  the  object  cauae  to 
■agine  he  inclined  to  be  in  love  with  her — 
li  le«s  that  be  was  steeped  to  the  lipsin  attach- 


SliU  there  was  enough  in  tlie  manner  and 

:h  of  the  lady,  to  lead  one,  whose  faculties 

lined  tlieir  purpose,  lo  see  that  s)ie  was  by  no 

inclined  to  think  as  he  thou^fht  on  tlie 

matter;  and  it  is  strange,  that  whether  thCre 

wu  something  iii  what  slie  said,  or  whether  he 

«as  urged  or  led  on  by  some  impulse,  of  whose 

wnion  he  was  unconsciuua,   he  found  (hat,  in 
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he  had  got  upon  topics  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  tell  by  what  train 
of  association  he  had  reached  ihem — and  Btill 
more  difficult  to  tell  how  lie  was  to  recede  from 
them  with  grace,  if  be  would,  without  com- 
mitting himself.  The  effect  each  word  he  said 
produced  upon  her,  though  there  was  little  to  be 
taken  from  the  words  themselves,  proved  more 
than  her  assent  to  questions  that  admitted  but 
of  one  interpretation;  while  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
though,  in  conveying  words,  which,  to  an  in- 
different ear,  would  have  conveyed  nothing, 
conveyed  (o  her  more  than  his  tongue,  had  he 
been  eloquent,  could  have  given  shape  to.  And 
in  this  unconscious  way,  each  studiously  avoiding 
what  in  word  or  meaning  could  bear  interpreta- 
tion of  what  each  felt,  did  these  two  declare  their 
love,  with  the  sincerity  and  leal  of  iimoceoee 
and  nature. 

Afier  hovering  around  the  gulf,  they  would 
each  avoid,  and  each  a  thousand  times  more 
eagerly  plunge  into — it  was  not  long  before  lh#y 
were  irrevocably  in  it.  Then  it  seemed  as  [f  it 
was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  attempt  extrication- 
There  must  be  enough  in  their  fortune  and  con- 
dition to  convey  concern— it  was  sufficient  for 
them  to  be  swamped  in  it.  There  would  be 
enough  yel  lurking  in  llie  current  of  their  love*, 
to  muddle  it  without  their  foresight.  Sublimity 
of  passion — of  silence — of  lack  of  grace — of  ftwfe- 
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wardDess — eloquence  of  emotion,  with  ungraceful 
utterance,  it  is  not  for  you  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  depth  of  his  transport,  the  }'outh  made 
an  effort  to  retire — as  if  he  would  but  think  on 
the  rapture  that  threatened  to  engross  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  his  future  life.  As  he  rose, 
he  unconsciously  held  out  his  hand,  and  she, 
with  the  like  unconsciousness,  placed  her*s  in  iL 
Tbey  were  alike  fevered*  She  turned  aside  her 
bead,  but  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
as  he  held  it.  He  drew  her  gently  to  him — she 
gave  but  the  semblance  of  resistance,  as  if  it 
were  an  unwilling  one;  we  fear  it  was  more 
gentle  still  than  his  urging — with  her  head  re- 
clining, and  partly  averted,  she  stood,  and  he 
drew  her  to  him — his  heart  swelled — the  blood 
mounted  to  his  brain — he  kissed  lier  cheek — 
and  Honour  shrieked. 

Eliza  Belford,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
oient,  seemed  overcome  by  her  feelings.  She 
trembled — and  at  once  recollecting  herself,  as  if 
ibe  had  suddenly  discovered  she  had  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  her  rank,  sex,  and  situation  in  a 
world  so  exquisite  in  its  etiquette — withdrew, 
yet  gently,  her  hand,  and  hid  her  face.  In  a 
state  of  rapture,  he  took  his  leave; — she  neither 
hurried  his  departure,  nor  did  she  bid  him  stay. 
Scarcely  knowing  whether  he  was  awake,  or 
whether  all  this  was  not  a  dream,  he  hastened 
down  stairs — his  legs   barely   able   to    sustain 
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him — and  breathed  thickly  the  free  air,  as  he 
got  into  the  gardens.     Then  he  hastened  home. 

"Oh,  what  J!  this?  Brain,  prove  true  to 
me  now  1  and  fortune — fate — destiny — or  what 
other  name,  thou  subtle,  unknoxm  power  mayit 
delight  most  to  be  hailed  by,  if  you  begin  to 
bless  me  thus,  grant  me  as  much  strength  to 
bear  your  favours  and  blessings,  as  I  bare  had 
in  enduring  your  frowns." 

"  My  lord  you'd  not  find  at  home,  sir,"  said 
one  of  the  earPa  servants  to  UUyn,  as  he  was 
thus  pursuing  hia  way  home;  and  he,  for  the 
first  lime,  recollected  that  he  had  called  upon 
the  Earl  of  Walton. 

"  No ;  nor  did  I  find  the  countess  either," 
replied  Seyton. 

"  No;  she  gets  but  slowly  on  in  her  recovery 
from  her  fever — she  has  gone  to  Richmond  for 
her  health.  Did  you  see  GlenuUyn? — I  mean 
Mr.  Varnish  ?  Because  he  has  been  in  the 
house  all  the  while  you  were  there." 

At  this,  the  blood  rushed  to  the  youth's  liice^ 
as  bis  heart  smote  him  at  the  thought,  which, 
for  the  first  time,  entered  his  mind,  that  lie  tiad 
been  declaring  love  to  the  recognized  object  of 
his  friend's  attachment. 

"Did  Miss  Belford  know  he  was  there?" 
asked  Seyton. 

"  I  don't  think  she  cares  whether  he  was  or 
Dot ; — I  beg  pardon,  but  wasn't  it  you  (bat  ea* 
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countered  those  fellows  at  the  theatre,  and  gave 
them  the  drubbing  when  my  lady  was  assaulted  i 
Ah,  that  was  a  sad  onset  for  Olenullyn's  cause, 
with  Sir  John  Belford's  daughter.  Depend  on 
that,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  turning  aside  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  proceeding  on  his  way. 
*^  A  sad  blow,  that  was.'' 

When  UUyn  returned  home  to  his  lodging, 
(which  was  not  for  many  hours  after  he  had  left 
the  house  of  Walton),  Fingal,  who  had  waited 
long  in  great  anxiety  for  his  return,  gave  him  a 
letter,  which  had  been  brought  by  a  porter  a 
dx>rt  time  previous  to  his  arrival  at  his  lodging*, 
which  he  took,  and  proceeded  to  his  room,  ci 
the  second-floor. 

^'  Just  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Andrews ;  I  fear  he's  no 
more  in  the  mood  to  seek  his  fortune  with  the 
great,  than  to  make  it  with  the  mercantile.  I 
don't  think  he'll  feel  himself  called  on  to  fall  in 
love  with  anything  beneath  the  daughter  of  his 
patron,  or  some  Lord  Jacobus — or  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  only  hope  and  stay  that*s  'tween  him 
and  Michael's  mercy.  If  so,  the  sooner  we  pack 
off  the  better." 

"He  hasn  t  fallen  to  the  writing,  has  he?" 

*'  Heaven  knows  !  but  he  looks  incoherent 
enough  for  anything  in  the  meantime.  Does 
the  delusion  of  your  author  begin  with  falling 
in  love  ?" 

"Just  as  sure  as  it  ends  with  falling  in  debt." 
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"  And  as  he  had  ruin  by  inheritance,  you  may 
say  he  lias  come  half-made  to  the  business,  as  it 
were.  And  that's  a  great  facility  to  ihe  accom- 
pHshmeiit  of  anything,  to  say  the  thing  conies 
ready  and  natural  tu  your  hand,  like  the  bowl 
of  a  pint  Etoup." 

"  Dear  sake,  I  hope  that  letter  that  was 
brought  by  that  mysterious-looking  neighbour, 
has  not  cume  to  call  upou  him  to  fight  a  duet — 
there  was  something  of  misty  meaning  both  in 
him,  and  in  the  letter  itself." 

"  If  ever  man  was  in  the  humour  for  a  aet-lo 
of  that  kind,  Ullyn's  in  that  key  now.  Any 
one  in  love  with  Bght,  may  have  him  far  die 
whistling." 

"  1  don't  know  whether  it  be  the  intera 
feel  in  him,  my  superstition,  or  what,  but  1^ 
he  were  wcel  out  of  this  place." 

"Oh,  but  Mrs.  Andrews,  if  your  htgh-bn 
gentry  will  be  the  making  of  us,  you'll  see  the 
figure  we'll  cut— though  I'm  a  wee  of  your 
opinion,  that  he's  of  a  sort  of  stuff  very  pre* 
destined,  or  preordained,  to  cut  any  lucky 
thread  Fortune  may  twine  for  him." 

When  Ullyn  entered  his  room,  and  opened 
the  letter,  he  luund  it  a  salutary  curb  lo  his 
Bublimity.  It  was  anonymous,  hut  the  sei^ 
timents  and  advice  it  contained,  had  not  the  less 
eft'ect  upon  him:  — 

*'  Sir, — Though  I  may  be  unknown  to  j-oo, 
you  are  not  a  stranger  to  me.     I  am  intimi 
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acquainted  with  joar  history  and  yoar  circum* 
iCanoa.  I  have  also  the  honour  of  the  in- 
timaqr*  nay  friendship,  of  the  noble  fiunily,  who 
have^  with  just  reason,  oonceived  a  strong  pre» 
jodice  in  your  favour.  It  is,  therefore,  for  your 
advantage,  and  their  good,  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  you.  It  need  not  detract,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  effect  of  my  sentiments, 
that  I  withhold,  for  the  present,  my  name. 
When  yon  know  it,  it  will  but  add  to,  and  con* 
firm  it. 

**In  the  position  in  which  you  stand  with  the 
fiunily  of  the  Earl  of  Walton,  you  may  either  do 
yourself  the  utmost  service,  or  undo  any  chance 
of  fortune  you  have.  You  have  their  implicit 
confidence— take  heed  you  abuse  it  not.  Gal- 
lantry in  youth,  when  accompanied  by  external 
grace,  or  accomplishments,  is  apt  to  entrance 
the  reason  of  the  young  and  inexperienced. 
Where  this  advantage  is,  it  ought  to  be  the  effort 
of  him  who  holds  it,  to  be  most  sparing  in  its 
Bse — even  to  deny  himself  the  triumph  he  may 
have  gained.  In  the  judgment  of  youth,  there 
may  be  no  disparity  between  the  exalted  in  rank, 
and  the  favoured  of  nature.  It  is  different  in 
the  estimation  of  society ;  were  it  not  so,  the 
distinctions  of  life,  and  the  whole  morality  of 
condition  would  be  destroyed.  If  you  take  not 
care,  you  will  not  only  mar  your  fortune,  but 
destroy  your  hopes  and  prospects  with   the  go* 
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vernmcnr.  I  shall  not  do  your  understanding 
or  your  discretion  tlie  injustice,  to  suppose  you 
need  be  luld  in  what  way— nor  your  prudence 
the  insult,  lo  suggest  the  propriety  of  your  beiii^ 
on  your  guard. 

"  It  would  be  the  depth  of  ingratitude  to  the 
nobleman  who  would  serve  you ;  a  violation  of 
hospitality  to  his  family,  and  a  terrible  injury  to 
the  object  who  may  be  in  your  power  ;  tiie  cause 
of  your  own  downfall,  so  far  as  prospects  are 
concerned,  and  a  deadly  blow  to  the  feelings 
end  dearest  hopes  of  him,  who,  even  now, 
exerts  himself  and  his  means  to  advance  your 
views — to  persevere  in  your  attentions  in  ft 
quarter  that  need  not  be  named  to  you. 

"  A  great  man  would  subdue  and  mortify  hti 
desires— a  good  man  will  do  more;  he  will  fly 
the  temptation.  God  forbid  I  should  aggravate 
the  penally  under  which  you  have  entered  the 
world,  and  the  weight  which  must  prey  upon  it 
"Will  ihe  son  of  UUyn  ever  need  that  reproach 
to  be  launched  at  Ids  head,  to  shield  him  from  a 
violiition  of  honour?  It  would  be  malcinf;  the 
buckler  of  Minerva  with  the  thunder-bolts  of 
Jupiter." 

Every  sentence  of  the  letter  went  to  the 
youth's  conscience.  The  keen  senao  of  ingr^ 
tituJe  smote  him  to  the  heart,  What  a  war  he 
had  to  wage,  with  duly  and  obligation  arrayed 
against  love  and  hope. 
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It  was  not  long  before  an  agent  arrived  from 
Glenullyn,  with  earnest  of  his  bounty* 

*'l  will  gol  *  exclaimed  UUyn,  as  virtue,  in 
respite  from  temptation,  swelled  high  with  re» 
solve.  **  I  will  go  I — if  I  stay  one  week  more,  I 
am  lost — I  will  home  again.  God  send,  that  in 
her  peaceful  glens  I  may  find  that  quiet  I  fear 
I  have  lost  here." 

When  the  son  of  Finlay  entered  the  room  to 
remove  the  cloth  and  dishes  from  the  table,  he 
found  them  untouched.  And  when  pressed  to 
take  sometliing,  his  master  shewed  that  his  iieart 
was  too  full  to  touch  anything;  he  could  set 
before  him. 

^'  Is  it  the  way  with  your  author,  to  suspend 
his  appetite,  Mrs.  Andrews,"  said  the  descendant 
of  tlie  piper,  as  he  put  the  untouched  viands  on 
the  kitchen  table. 

"  Oh  Lord,  no  P 

^^  But  mayn't  it  begin  that  way,  as  fevers  may 
come  on  with  a  bit  ague  ?" 

^^  Eh,  faith,  but  it'll  no  continue  long,  man.'* 

*'  But  they  say  that  sedentary  employment  is 
bad  for  the  digestion  ?" 

*'  Deil  may  care,  when  there's  nothing  to 
digest" 

Next  day,  as  in  duty  bound,  UUyn  waited 
upon  the  Earl  of  Walton ;  the  earl  being  en- 
gaged, he  was  shewn  into  the  library. 

After  having  waited  more  than  a  reasonable 
time,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  him,  the 
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heart  of  the  expectant  began  to  sicken.  As  he 
came  out  of  the  library  to  depart,  he  lingered, 
as  if  he  would  see  one  he  was  mustering  resolu- 
tion to  see  no  more ;  he  heard  a  gentle  rustling 
of  a  female  dress — he  turned  round,  and  be- 
held, wiih  renewed  beating  of  the  heart,  Eliza 
Belford  advancing  to  him — and  he  forgot  hia 
resolution. 

There  was  no  change  in  her.  She  seemed 
[  fluttered;  but  neither  cold,  distant,  nor  formal. 
I  Tlie  colour  rose  in  her  face.  She  did  not  look 
upon  hira  as  he  expected  the  Earl  would  look. 
Women,  when  in  a  right  train  of  thinking,  out- 
atrip  us  in  that  point:  detraction,  calumny,  re- 
monstrance, expediency,  second  thoughts,  re- 
flection, fame,  correction,  interest,  and  advice, 
with  all  those  correctives  of  feeling  which  turn 
ua  from  the  deserving,  the  abused,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  falling,  afford  but  zest,  and  oft  give 
virtue  to  her  attachment. 

Poor  Ullyn  forgot  his  vows,  and  remembered 
nothing,  but  allegiance  to  the  object  before  him. 
And  without  even  considering  the  propriety  of 
wailing  to  tall:  with  a  lady  at  the  room  door,  he 
found  himself  in  the  room  again. 

"  f  wished  to  make  to  you,  Miss  Belford,  an 
apology,  for — "  said  Ullyn,  in  a  quivering  voice; 
then  he  coughed  and  stopped.  Miss  Delford 
seemed  to  receive  the  apology,  or  the  introduc- 
tion to  it,  with  a  grace  similar  to  that  wJiii 
which  he  made  it.     In  fact,  as  he  begai 
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felt  that  he  was  getting  into  a  gulf  he  would  be 
apt  to  swamp  in ;  and  to  escape  from  he  would 
find  that  he  was  getting  the  deeper  in  it.  He 
coughed  and  stammered,  and  she,  as  if  in  sym- 
pathy, felt  as  confused  as  he. 

*^  If  there  be  aught  in  anything  I  have  said 
which  might  be  construed  into  a  want  of  respect 
the  most  profound,  to  one,  whose  rank  and 
merit  should  claim,  as  they  do,  my  awe,  I  feel 
so  conscious  of  it,  that  I  most  humbly  crave 
your  pardon.  I  know  as  well  how  to  atone  as 
how  to  err.  In  arrogating  even  a  wish  un- 
seemly, or  a  claim  unsanctioned  by  anything  I 
have  to  boast,  while  I  have  power  to  think  I  did 
wrong,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  power  equally 
firm  to  acknowledge  that  I  should  not  only  have 
known  better,  and  hope  to  command  myself 
hereafter ;  if  not  in  one  way,  at  least  in  another, 
the  sacrifice  will  prove  my  sincerity.'^ 

This  was  well  expressed,  considering  there 
was  no  meaning  in  it.  Miss  Belford  looked 
strange.  Alas !  she  knew  not  wherein  he  had 
offended  ;  and  she  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that 
bade  him  say  on.  She  was  willing  to  be  in- 
structed, even  in  a  point  so  nice,  and  the  de- 
licacy of  which  he  tried  to  shew :  when  he  boldly 
added,  that  if  there  had  been  anything  amiss,  he 
humbly  craved  her  pardon.  When  she  sighed 
deeply,  that  such  a  suppliant  had  not  more  to  be 
forgiven.     While  blushing,  she  held  down  her 
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head,  and  transport  was  eloquent  and  sublime  in 
silence.  He,  like  a  true  penitent,  sued  for  par- 
don, wliile  on  the  point  of  repeating  the  fault. 
And  to  sin  the  more,  he  forgot  his  repentance. 

The  complexion  of  our  guilt,  gets  much  ofits 
hue  from  the  liunioursofuur  judge.  A  freak  of 
his  fancy  may  make  us  exhibit  freaks  anything 
but  fanciful,  when  we  need  not  fear  being  called 
in  question  for  their  lack  of  grace.  Our  murder 
may  bean  innocent  homicide  in  some  cause,  and 
the  object  of  it  no  gentleman.  But  if  lie  has 
made  up  his  mind  from  our  untoward  coun- 
tenance, the  expediency  of  the  times,  and  lacks 
a  victim  of  some  kind,  to  Interrupt  the  monotony 
of  life,  it  would  be  good  for  us  had  we  never 
been  caught.  Michael  Varnish,  with  the  breadth 
of  Glenullyn's  boundaries  and  the  run  of  two 
Scotch  diplomas — the  length  of  Jacob's  creed, 
and  the  ^ift  of  his  own  luck,  had  not  been  so 
freely  forgiven  the  sin  of  saving  Miss  Belford's 
life,  and  her  character  too,  as  was  the  iltegitimate 
sinner  before  her,  of  the  iniquity  of  his  love. 
Wellmi^^l.t  he  exclaim — "  Oh,  that  mine  honour 
had  been  assailed  in  some  other  shape  than 
this  !" 

Ai  L'llyn  curbed  or  restrained  his  love  from 
a  high  sense  of  virtue,  the  less  virtue  she  saw  in 
the  restraint.  And  ihe  more  he  conquered  his 
zeal,  the  more — though  with  maiden  modesty, 
would  she  urge  it. 
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Ic  was  not  enough  that  Ulljm  should  re- 
cant, to  assist  the  suit  of  Varnish,  for  she  saw  no 
reason  to  restrain  her  wishes  and  attachment 
within  prudence.  His  striving  added  strength 
to  her  wishes.  And  Uilyn's  restraining  his,  by 
00  means  lent  zeal  to  her  desires  for  another. 

An  interview  then,  whose  solemn  purport  was 
to  yield  up,  or  resign  love,  ended  by  con- 
firming it — and  with  the  exchange  of  vows. 

On  his  leaving,  Ullyn  encountered  the  Earl 
of  Walton.  The  earl  looked  surprised  when  he 
saw  him.  Indeed*  there  was  something  more 
than  surprise  on  his  countenance — there  was  a 
confusion  he  would  suppress  but  could  not. 
He  bowed  to,  rather  than  salute<l  him.  Ullyn 
saw  clearly  that  the  minister's  reception  of  him 
was  cold  and  formal.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  aware  with  whom  Ullyn  had  been— and  to 
the  ill-starred  lover  it  was  equally  clear  he  had 
little  to  expect  from  his  lordship,  uhile  he  would 
expect  so  much  from  his  relative.  In  a  tone 
that  froze  the  swelling  hopes  of  the  youth — 
**  Seyton,"  said  he,  "you  may  expect  to  hear 
from  me  to-morrow,  or  the  day  following,"  and 
passed  into  his  library. 

<*  Is  it  so !"  said  the  lover,  as  he  walked  with 
feeble  step  from  the  house;  "  I  have  but  myself 
So  blame  in  this.  Oh,  heaven,  that  thou  hadst 
poised  my  feelings  and  ambition  with  the  in- 
famy of  my  birth — all  hope  here  is  gone— and 
I  am  fully  paid  for  my  arrogance." 
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"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Ullyn,  you  leant  upons 
hollow  prop,  when  you  relied  upon  the  favour 
and  gratitude  or  a  lei^islator  at  coiiii?"  said  some 
one  to  him,  as  he  entered  the  Strand.  Seyton 
started,  and  turning  round,  he  found  Michael 
Varnish  by  his  side. 

It  was  vain  for  Ullyn  to  disguise  his  confu- 
sion. He  felt  not  only  the  awkwardness  of  one 
whose  conscience  reproached  him  for  an  injury 
done  to  the  object  before  him,  but  the  deep  hu- 
miliation of  all  hope  and  expectations  lust,  in^  a 
quarter  where  he  had  lately  buill  them  so  sure. 
Ullyn  accompanied  Varnish  past  Charing  Cross 
into  Pall  Mall,  when  they  called  a  coach,  and 
were  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  by 
Kilburn,  where  Varnish  invited  him  to  dine. 
Varnish  and  the  friends  of  his  cause,  finding 
that  Miss  Belford  saw  no  reason  to  restrain  her 
wishes  and  her  attachment  by  prudence,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  oppose  her  desires  to 
the  urgency  of  his  claims,  and  the  remonstrance 
of  her  friends ;  and  incline  to  refer  her  obedi- 
ence to  the  advice  of  the  Countess  of  Walton, 
then  at  Richmond — an  arbitress  Varnish  had 
little  confidence  in — would  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  Ullyn  himself;  to  his  honour  and  gratitude. 
When  the  youth  would  vindicate  his  honour, 
Varnish  assailed  his  sympathy — his  pity.  There 
he  was  vulnerable.  Varnish  was  no  mean  judge 
of  character,  and  he  knew  where  his  rival  wss 
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aiBailable.  Ullyn  was  hatnane  as  he  was  brave ; 
and  while  he  had  an  arm  to  resist  a  foe,  who 
woald  have  the  advantage  of  him,  to  the  death, 
it  fell  powerless  by  his  side  when  pity  or  mercy 
interpoaed* 

It  was  late  when  Ullyn  returned  in  a  coach 
to  his  lodgings,  accompanied  by  Varnish.  He 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisBed  with  the  hospi- 
tality be  had  received  from  his  entertainer. 

Ullyn  did  not  call  again  upon  the  Elarl  of 
Walton. 

On  the  Monday  following,  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
called  Mrs.  Andrews  herself  to  it,  when  a  gen- 
tleman inquired  for  Ullyn ;  and  Mrs.  Andrews, 
like  the  rest  of  her  countrypeople,  asked  in  re- 
turn what  he  wanted  with  him. 

'^  Is  he  at  home  ?'  said  the  gentleman. 

«  What  by  that  ?'  said  she. 

'*  I  come  from  the  Colonial  Office,"  continued 
the  secretary  of  the  Earl  of  Walton  ;  "  I  have 
an  important  communication  for  him.'* 

**  Will  you  walk  in  f*  said  Mrs.  Andrews, 
conducting  the  secretary  into  the  parlour,  and 
bidding  him  take  a  seat. 

^  Is  it  anything  against  him  7"  asked  the  in- 
terested landlady  with  much  anxiety.  **  Has  he 
done  anything  ?^ 

These  were  curious  questions,  in  the  shape  of 
answers  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry. 
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<*  Has  he  done  anything  ?'  again  asked  Mr& 
Andrews. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  T  replied  the  secretaryi 
unconsciously  following  her. 

**  Because  he  has  gone,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  Gone  !"  echoed  the  secretary. 

«  'Deed  has  he  !" 

«  Gone  whither  ?" 

^^  Heaven  knows  where  a  man  in  the  state  he 
was  in,  will  go  to,  or  where  he  will  not  go  to." 

^^  And  I  have  come  with  the  commission  of  an 
appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Persian  am- 
bassador." 

"  Eh,  dear  me — and  frota " 

«  The  Earl  of  Walton." 

^'  And  Tm  so  glad  of  that,  for  he  thought  that 
he  had  lost  all  favour  there ;  and  by  his  sudden 
flight — for  it's  more  like  a  flight  than  a  depar- 
ture— I  was  afraid  he  had  done  something — 
though  not  wrong,  for  I'm  sure  he's  incapable  of 
doing  that — but  maybe  had  offended  his  lordship 
in  some  way.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  of 
offending  the  great,  though  you  don't  mean  it; 
and  especially  if  your  hopes  rest  in  them.  And 
yon  haveral  of  a  creature,  his  man,  is  gone  with 
him.  Poor  creature  !  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sad 
state  of  mind ;  and  I  was  almost  glad  too  that  he 
did  go,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to  his  mind  here." 

^^  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?  This  appointment 
admits  of  no  delay,  for  he  must  embark  instantly." 
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*^  Lord  knows  where  he^s  gone  to*  or  where 
he  s  to  be  found  !" 

^That  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  my 
Lady  Walton  has  just  returned  from  Richmond, 
um]  is  most  desirous  of  seeing  him  before  he 
goes.** 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING,  AS  UNLOOKED  FOR,  IT  IS  HOPED, 
■V  THE  READER,  AH  IT  WAS  BY  I  LLYN — FOLLOWED  BY 
ONE,  WHICH  SHOULD  ENUAGK  AS  MUCH  THE  SYMPATHY 
OF  THE  ONE,  AS  IT  ENGROSSED  THE  ANXIETY  OF  THE 
OTHER. 

Ws  must  now  look  after  our  hero,  whom  we  left 
iu  full  enjoyment  of  the  assurance  of  the  interest 
ind  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Walton. 

When  UUyn  found  that  he  had  excited  the 
interest  of  a  family  of  such  rank  and  power,  he 
became  zealous  to  maintain  that  appearance 
svhich  is  so  necessary  to  secure  it.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  genteel  bearing  and  equipment,  in  a 
country  in  which  appearance  forms  so  material 
^  part  of  its  religion,  he  felt  imperious  ;  and  as 
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claimant  of  a  large  estate,  lo  appear  wiiJioet 
Bome  external  claims  of  rifiht,  he  saw  would  be 
deemed  ridiculouB.  To  appear  to  be  miablf  to 
live  wltliout  ihat  which  lie  sought,  would  be  a 
sad  piea  against  his  right  to  have  it.  He  began 
to  experience  that  condition  which  so  many  hate 
felt — too  proud  for  his  condition,  too  highly  horn, 
and  loo  genteelly  bred  for  any  suborditiiiie 
office;  with  neither  means,  nor  as  yet  tlie  in- 
fluence lo  procure  him  some  way  of  life  suilfd  'o 
his  station  and  feelings.  Like  those  who  mighi 
be  considered  proper  f^iiests  at  the  tables  of  Oie 
wealthy  and  great,  who  might  yet  not  be  deemed 
proper  objects  of  their  benevolence,  and  nf 
kindly  inleri'erence.  Many  have  allowed  liifif 
friends  in  need  to  want  a  guinea,  by  thinking 
less  than  a  hundred  wonid  be  of  no  scrtice  to 
ihem. 

Ullyn's  attendants  were  no  less  ambitious  in 
their  sphere,  than  was  their  master.  Brie,  ivi)o 
was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  was  by  profession  ^ 
soldier,  and  by  nature  a  shoemaker.  Foreseeing 
that  his  master's  resources  could  not  long  main- 
tain ii  suitable  appearance,  he  thought  t»'o  fol- 
lowers, even  to  a  Highland  chief,  were  more 
than  consistent  with  an  estate  in  prospect,  ao" 
he  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  employment. 

"  In  what  way  does  your  f^nlus  mostp»n'- 
cularly  lie  ?"  said  Fingal  to  him,  as  be  told  bim 
his  design. 
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^  In  the  boot  and  shoe  line." 
**  I  have  been  thinking  of  some  flight  myself. 
The  clerical  or  medical  department  would  be 
the  style  of  business.  If  we  could  invent  a  sort 
of  conversion  gas,  that  would  operate  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  pope^s  holy- water ;  and  which  would 
at  the  same  time  tickle  the  inhaler,  and  assure 
him  he  was  all  right  I" 

"  You  wouldn't  have  the  conscience  to  trog 
the  spirit — ^you'd  be  as  bad  as  Simon  Magus." 

"  No,  he  wanted  to  buy — I  would  sell — that 
is,   I'm  sure  there  would  be  a  good  demand. 
The  great  drawback  to  well-doing,  is  the  tedious 
demand  for  altering  the  life  and  ways  of  work- 
ing with  the  creed,  or,  in  other  words,  earnin;^ 
it  by  hard  labour.     Men  would  have  it  as  thev 
would  a  fortune — have  it  bequeathed,  or  got  by 
lottery.     If  you  could  let  grace  be  had  without 
the  cost  of  amendment  and  corresponding  re- 
pentance, sinners  would  be  at  a  premium,  and 
you   might  cut  a  figure.     They  who  had  the 
heaviest  consciences  might  be  as  little  nice  about 
inquiring  your  authority,  as  a  patient  you  relieve, 
lor  your  diploma.      When  a  man  gets  a  call  to 
preach,  the  call's  first  in  his  stomach — I  would 
be  more  ethereal,  I'd  carry  it  in  a  bladder.  Lord 
forgive  me,  but  that*s  piofane  too!" 

**  Yet  the  body's  a  good  thing  to  play  up  to." 

**  You're   right.      And  as  men  in  spiritual 

labour  fly  to  that  creed  which  requires  least  sa* 

b2 
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crilice,  so  in  ihe  coriioreal,  lliey  incline  lo  iliat 
vliicii  entails  tbem  the  leasi  abstinence. — A  sort 
.of  Kyle  sauce  now,  ihal  works  llie  better,  llie 
(  ibetler  yoii  live — aomelliing  in  the  liquid  way — 
a  6ort  of  decoction  of  opium,  brandy,  and  gun- 
powder; with  a.  direction  for  use,  that  the  me- 
dicine can  only  work  effectually  afler  the  {laiient 
has  made  his  will.  What  a  figure  we'd  cut  if  tlie 
lieirs-at-law  were  lo  pav  for  the  drug." 

"  And  the  name ':' 

"  A  Golgotha  Ionic,   or  something  ( 
•ounding." 

Brie  engaged  with  Monsieur  La  Lapstone,  a 

*  boot-maker  from  Paris.     The  son  of  Finlay  had 

ambition,  and  began  to  make  love.     He  had  en- 

couniered  the  glances  of  a  lady  who  wa;  struck 

by  his  appearance,  .md  whom  he  had  followed 

home  to  a  house  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned, 

I  gloomy,   but  somewhat  genteel  mansions,  near 

1  ^Westminster  Abbey.   Thither  Fingal  proceednl, 

I'jwsotved  lo  have  discourse  with   her,  and  took 

lop  his  stand  a  short  distance  from  the  door  she 

tl)Bcl  entered.     Silenee  seemed  to   reign  Jn  ibe 

place,  but  patience  reigned  In  Fin^al't  boMio. 

The  lady  appeared  at  the  window  and  recognised 

the  aniurous  Fingal,      She  withdrew,  withoal 

making  any  sign  of  recognition,  and  found  niy 

ce^sity  to  go  out.     Fingal's    breath   grew  lliick, 

and  his  pulse  beat  alarm,  as  he  beheld  hpr  in 

shawl  and  bonnet  walk  up  the  street,  and  lie  fri- 
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lowed.  Getting  up  to  her,  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  address  her,  and  found  his  roice  quiver. 
Fancy,  however,  rioted  in  choice  language ;  and 
though  his  mouth  was  arid,  words  oily  and 
sweet  issued  from  it.  The  speech  possessed  every- 
thing choice,  but  sense  and  meaning.  The  lady 
liked  it,  the  better  as  it  was  beyond  her  under- 
standing— the  discourse  was  so  interesting,  tlie 
lady  forgot  where  she  was  going,  and  what  was 
ber  errand.  He  declared  himself  and  his  mo- 
tives, and  she  seemed  satisfied  with  both.  He 
then  entreated  a  free  intercourse,  to  cultivate  love, 
when  she  blushed,  wavered,  required  thought 
Co  give  reply,  and  yielded  concedence  ;  and 
getting  things  upon  this  well-working  founda^- 
lion,  Fingal  returned  in  high  spirits  to  his 
lodging. 

•♦  Purge  your  imagination  of  the  Vennel,  Mrs. 
Tripthong,^^  said  he  to  the  mother  of  him  who 
•topped  his  father  on  the  high-way ;  ^'  and  mark^ 
if  even  in  the  wane  of  virtue  we  may  not  have 
cause  to  rejoice  we  came  into  the  world  as  we 
did."  And  he  then  gave  that  worthy  handmaid 
an  account  of  the  adventure,  which  promised  to 
make  his  fortune  keep  pace  with  the  lofty  career 
of  his  master's. 

As  UUyn  the  same  day  sat  in  expectation  of 
hearing  from  the  £ari  of  Walton,  a  niessencrer 
arrived  with  a  note  from  the  countess,  desiring 
his  presence  forthwitli. 


OLENULLVS. 

There  was  aomelhiiig  in  every  measage  and 
eominiinicatioii  lie  had  fiom  the  Coiintfss,  that 
produced  u  strange  feelitifr  within  him.     Tliere 

;  evidently  tliat  in  lier  manner  and  bearing 
towards  him,  which  would  portend  more  ihaa 
he  dared  caladale  upon.  Her  interest  a^umed 
a  caste  beyond  what  the  liveliest  gratitude  could 
inspife,  and  which  bej^n  to  reveal  designs  which, 
however  flattering;  lo  his  vanity,  tiireatene<l  dan- 
ger to  his  peace.  His  sitiiatiun  promised  to  be 
one  fraught  with  difficulty.  "  Should  there 
be  any  intent  on  the  part  of  this  noble  Udy 
— and  heaven  forgive  me  the  thought  if  she 
have  none"--eaid  he  to  himself,  as  he  walkrd 
from  his  lodging  to  Whitehall  Gardens,  "she 
must  smely  esteem  me  ilie  more,  if  I  itrofets  lo 
do  what  is  right,  in  all  honour.  Oli,  may  shi' 
not  think,  that  he  who  can  maintain  that  tin- 
corrupt,  even  to  the  penlling  ol'  hope  and  inir- 
rest,  with  such  temptation,  must  be  nn  ohjeet  •' 
something  more  than  pity  I" 

This  was  very  well  on  the  pari  of  him  wlioie 
faith  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  liie  ifsl 
Good  resolves  are  most  pleasant  in  the  making. 
but  in  peculiar  cases  they  are  needless ;  and  *' 
wonder  each  lime  they  prove  so,  that  we  did  f^^ 
know  ourselves  betier  than  to  make  them.  ^Ve 
are  as  much  in  one  state  when  we  make  theniiinl 
another  when  we  break  them,  as  was  ourpR|^ 
niter  before  and  after  ilie  full.     This  amiiMf 
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resolve  on  the  part  of  Ullyn  was  but  a  needless 
precaution.  The  Countess  of  Walton,  besides 
being  a  beautiful  woman,  and  possessing  supe- 
rior talents,  had  a  deeper  design  upon  him  than 
he  could  fathom,  and  held  his  very  destinies  in 
her  control. 

On  reaching  the  Countess's  residence,  Uiljn 
was  conducted  up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room. 

As  he  was  left  alone,  he  began  to  consider 
how  he  should  act,  in  a  case  so  nice  as  his 
teemed  to  become.  Without  acting  wrong,  he  was 
no  more  in  love  with  virtue  than  many  others 
are,  who  begin  to  worship  it  when  they  are 
about  to  take  leave  of  it  altogether.  And  whe- 
ther it  was  sentiment  —  innate  principle — the 
prejudice  of  education — fear  of  consequences — 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  whom  it  would  smite 
his  heart  to  abuse — or  love  to  one  he  still  recol- 
lected having  given  his  faith  to,  which  sounded 
the  alarm  to  his  conscience,  that  made  his  heart 
beat — it  is  needless  to  decide ;  but  so  abstracted 
was  he  in  thought,  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
room-door  open.  He  was  soon  recalled  to  him- 
self, by  something  gentle  as  the  breath  of  heaven 
touching  his  shoulder — he  started,  and  looking 
round,  beheld  Eliza  Belford ! 

This  meeting  with  Eliza  Belford,  on  the  part 
of  our  hero,  may  look  somewhat  like  an  attempt 
to  bring  things  to  a  crisis.  No  doubt  of  all 
places  she  could  have  taken  shelter  in,  there  was 
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none  which  con)d  so  progreUe  Ullyn's  fortiinf* 
loan  issue.  Unhickily,  she  had  nowhere  clw 
to  go  to,  than  the  house  of  hfr  relative. 

It  was  the  twilight,  ami  Tali^ue  and  anuetr 

grisiiiff  from  her  long  and  arduous  jouniej,  and 

■udden  surprise  at  meeting  her  lover  at  such  a 

I  time,  and  in  such  a  place,  made  her  for  a  tt* 

f  ment  look  like  a  phaniom.      He  stood  still,  ehr 

\  remained  6xed  also—then  she  held  out  her  tittle 

hand,  and  in  rapture  dumb  he  took  ir. 

Then  came  the  trying  rjueslion  how  eacli  lii"l 
come  hither.  Ullyn,  ihough  without  desijn'- 
felt  confufed,  as  IF  he  had  been  there  on  ihai 
intent  lie  feared  he  had  been  called  there;— sW, 
■  to  escape  alliance  with  his  rival,  and  in  recooiit- 
Hig  her  acts  of  devotedness,  and  the  danf;ers  ?ht 
had  encountered,  added  lo  the  pileof  ohlif^rion 
•he  hod  raised  to  his  love  and  gratitude,  theri'V 
rendering  more  exquisite  the  trj'ing  nature  ol 
his  situation. 

Ullyn  felt  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  langiiitfte 
worthy  (lie  siluation,  and  suited  to  his  feeling. 
It  was  a  conjuncture  that  demanded  snblimitj; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  felt  it,  the  less  able  did 
he  feel  to  do  it  justice.  His  love  had  evidenll;  in 
a  manner  cast  herself  upon  liim — there  w« 
danger  of  losing  her  itfjain  for  ever  ;  every  daj 
— nay,  every  hour — might  bring  her  father  upon 
her.  She  let  him  know  it,  and  the  thought  d 
seeing  her  and  making  her  his,  at  once  i 
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mind — the  conception  and  the  cliance 
hb  heart  beat — the  perspiration  broke 
lis  brow — be  took  her  hand,  and  was  about 
gJe  with  arid  lips,  when  the  door  suddenly 
i,  and  the  Countess  of  Walton  entered, 
^n  suddenly  dropped  Eliza's  hand,  as  he 

some  invaluable  treasure  he  had   been 
t  plundering ! 

i  Countess  stood  still,  as  if  she  beheld  some 
e;  and  Ullyn  might  well  exclaim,  "  Fare- 
ow  all  hope  here  I" 

i8  Belford  had  but  newly  arrived,  and  the 
less  of  Walton  was  not  aware  she  was  in 
use.  Ullyn  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
lion.  He  could  not,  if  he  had  tried.  The 
^nt  Eliza,  unconscious  of  what  was  between 
oantess  and  her  lover,  blushed  from  nio- 
and  saw  not  the  cause  of  alarm,  which  he 
see  too  welL  The  Countess,  as  yet  igno- 
>f  the  existence  of  any  love,  vows,  or  en- 
tent  between  them,  saw  at  once  the  gulf 
lad  plunged  into,  but  appeared  to  be  per- 
mistress  of  her  feelings  and  passion ;  and 
1  with  a  changed  colour,  she  advanced 
smile,  and  asked  Miss  Belford  whence  she 
>me — ^yet  with  open  aruis,  she  gave  her  a 
ne  that  made  Ullyn  s  blood  run  cold  ;  for 
d  in  it  the  destruction,  not  only  of  his  love, 
Buit  and  its  prospects,  but  perhaps  too  the 
of  her  who  had  come  thither,  encounior- 
I  for  him.  b  3 


Niss  Bel  ford  then  told  the  Coumeas  ihai  sbe 
had  come  all  the  nay  from  home,  unknown  to 
her  I'alher,  to  avoid  a  connexion  she  had  lore- 
sworn  ;  and  claimpd  the  hoBpiialily  of  her  hniiw. 
The  subtle  Countess  bade  her  be  welcome  to  (~ 
i[  could  afTurd. 

Eliza,  guileless,  innocent,  and  nn«iis]>eciiii| 
ilicn  retired  to  arrange  lier  dress — for  she  ) 
notchauged  her  riding  habit ;  when  tlie  C'ouniei 
vvlio  had  followed  her,  with  her  eye  to  the  doc 
turned  lo  the  conscience-stricken  yomh, 
who  had  so  lately  usui'ped  the  place  of  her  hus- 
band in  heraRectJonsand  thoughts — andcaalinji 
her  glittering  large  bhie  eyes  on  him,  and  to  j 
voice  hollow  and  dire,  said,  "  Douglas  UUyi 
you  told  me  not  of  your  love  for  Miss  Belford? 

*'  The  mighty  distance  'tween  her  conditio< 
and  mine,  made  me  ashamed  to  confers  my  ar — 
rogance,    and    iis  utter   hopelessness  shut  n*^ 
mouth,"  he  replied. 

"  You  might,  at  least,  have  told  me  som^s^ 
thing  of  it,"  said  the  Cotiutess,  in  a  lone  thcB.1 
smote  Ullyn  to  the  heart. 

"  Mi^s  Belford  liatli  only  come  liere  to  avDicf 
an  alliance  with  one — " 

"  Oh  no  I"  said  the  Countess,  relieving  ihe 
faltering  youth  from  the  perilous  ground  he  ww 
iibout  to  traverse — "  Oh  no,  it  is  her  love  fo' 
you,  not  her  aversion  lo  aaolher,  Jiath  uq;^ 
her  to  this." 

I'hen  Ullyn   would  attempt  to  palliate  thu  J 
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which  needed  no  palliatioa — at  least  from  him ; 
mod  to  her,  whom  the  most  subtle  could  have 
availed  nothing.  The  breast  of  the  Countess 
heaved  with  emotion,  that  seemed  to  deprive 
her  of  the  power  of  free  respiration ;  and  in  this 
direful  conflict,  which  promised  to  the  alarmed 
UUyn  to  end  in  some  terrible  fit — in  walked  the 
Earl  of  Walton  I 

The  noble  husband  was  somewhat  surprised, 
as  well  he  might  be,  to  see  Ullyn  with  his  wife, 
aod  she  with  an  emotion  on  her  features  and 
frame,  which  she  seemed  by  no  means  careful  to 
conceal.  It  seemed,  that  being  disappointed  or 
thwarted  in  the  object  that  had  engrossed  the 
greater  share  of  her  sympathy  and  affections,  that 
which  claimed  next — or  rather,  that  which  should 
daim  them  first,  seemed  to  be  felt  as  an  object  be- 
neath care  henceforth.  If  thegeniusof  thebuilding 
was  gone,  roof  and  pillars  might  go  with  it.  The 
growing  interest  the  Countess  felt  in  Ullyn,  had 
been  noticed  by  her  husband.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  even  to  shut  his  eves  to  it — which  he 
appeared  fain  to  do.  But,  alas,  husbands  get 
often  as  infatuateil  as  their  wives.  He  was  un- 
willing, apparently,  to  allow  the  grim  suspicion 
to  enter  his  breast;  and,  though  somewhat 
dashed  on  his  entrance,  he  would  conquer  the 
swelling  jealousy  that  seemed  to  heave  in  his 
boaom.  When  most  is  expected,  least  is  often 
given — we  often  prove  ourselves   to   be    mean 
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jddges;  aswhpn  mosi  certain  in  our  anguriei^ 
we  are  frequently  furthest  wrong.  Ullyn,  in  ■ 
nice  situation,  like  (hat  he  was  placed  in,  with  u 
lady  wilfa),  wayward,  antl  enamoured  of  hint, 
— why  conceal  it — seeing  she  was  herseif  by  no 
means  careful  of  who  saw  or  suspected  her 
bmiilig  towards  him  ; — to  he  thus  broke  in  upon 
by  the  husband,  had  good  reason  to  expert  thai 
hf,  on  wliose  influence  Ins  prospects  would  de- 
pend, would  become  his  enemy. 

Walton  gave  a  look  to  his  wife,  who  stood 
wiih  her  side  to  him,  like  one  prepared  for  some 
desperate  course — as  if  he  watched  the  workiiic 
of  some  subtle  poison.  "  Ullyn  !"  said  he,  speak- 
ing at  him  rather  than  to  him,  "  I  have  l^eeti 
using  my  exertions  in'  your  behalf; 
pledged  my  honour  for  your's.  to  iliem 
your  claims  in  their  hands — I  hope  I  have; 
it  in  a  righteous  cause?" 

"Amen!"  thoui^ht    Ullyn,    with    a    ft 
though  beating  heart. 

"  If  he  be  false,  said  I  of  you  to  Lord 

jrt,  who  is  in  the  interest  of  your  ojijw- 
nent  — if  he  be  fitlse,  I  would  esteem  mine  ow" 
coronet  a.  mockery — so  persuaded  am  I  of  liJ" 
truth  and  honour  I" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  yet  unfallen  ytmil'i 
"if  I  thought  1  were  less  leal  than  I  claim,  I  wtmki 
not  accept  even  legitimacy  with  name  and  poe* 
session  to  boot,  I  would  rather  tenant  mywlf  ll« 
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b  thai  holds  the  ashes  of  her,  whose  shame  and 
"oaeh  I  bear,  than  profane  contiguity  with  the 
e  happy  sons  of  the  world,  who  have  the 
tt  of  its  inheritance)  if  I  thought  myself  bas* 
— or  hold  my  head  up  in  honourable  as* 

bly,  believing  my  motlier  a " 

he  word  was  choked  in  the  utterance.  Lady 
ton  trembled,  as  if  there  were  something 
fully  prophetic  in  the  syllable.  l*he  Earl 
s  her  retire  and  speak  with  him.  She  fol- 
k1  like  a  Magdalen — and  UUyn  was  left 
le. 

Assist  me,  heaven,  in  this  perplexing  state, 
I  can  see  not  how  I  am  to  act  T  exclaimed 
fn  to  himself.  And  having;  waited  some  con- 
rable  time  alone,  he  left  the  room,  and  without 
ig  shewn  out,  he  also  left  the  house,  and  re- 
led  to  his  lodgings. 

Tter  Ullyn's  departure,  Eliza  Belford  re- 
led  to  the  room,  and  was  somewhat  sor- 
ed to  find  it  abandoned  of  the  company  she 
left  in  it.  She  sat  down,  and  waited  alone 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when  she  began  to  Ix* 
iou8,  whether  she  had  come  to  the  safest 
most  welcome  place  of  refuge.  The  Countess 
»red,  with  a  countenance  denoting  some 
ng  mental  struggle.  Still  she  gave  her  re- 
re,  who  had  thus  thrown  herself  upon  her,  a 
2ome  that  soon  assured  her  of  ample  hospi- 
:y,  and  a  safe  retreat. 
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IV  ins  recoverW 


By  and  bye,  ihe  Countess  having  r 
her  com  jiosure  and  self-possession — all  infatuate, 
returned  to  that  wliicli  was  to  engnge  lier  Tt-rj 
Boul,  and  questioned  Eliza  of  lier  love — her  tows 
— her  engagement  to  the  object  of  this  history, 
and  her  own  interest.  Woman  was  surely  made 
for  error — she  liaih  soch  a  wayward  propensity 
lo  confession.  She  is  not  less  eager  to  confess 
than  she  is  to  need  it.  Poor  Eliza  owned  all. 
The  single-minded  girl,  suspecting  nought  but 
aiticerily  and  friendship,  which  Uie  extreme  in- 
terest of  the  Countess  displayed,  confessed  l«r 
love ;  owned  that  she  had  pledged  her  troth  lu 
Ullyn — doubling  not  but  that  it  was  wrong, 
yet  clinging  faithfully  to  the  error  to  purge  it 
right.  She  made  the  Counlesis  her  confident,  lu 
engage  the  sympathy  of  the  very  one  who  !»il 
ati  attachment  deep-rooted  as  her  own  to  ilie 
■ame  object.  The  Countess  was  one  who  could 
repent  with  every  sincerity  of  an  error,  without 
once  thinking  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  for  genuine  contrition  may  exist  willi- 
out  the  resolution  to  amend.  So  to  her,  who 
alone  claimed  rivalry  in  her  lover's  affeciioni. 
did  Eliza  confide  her  secret  and  its  hopes.  The 
Countess  would  seem  to  derive  satisfaction  fnxii 
it — at  all  events,  she  was  sufficiently  interested 
in  it;  and  Miss  Belford  rejoiced  at  enli  sang  the 
favour  of  her  relative  on  her  side.  "  I  kiio" 
this  step  I  have  taken  is  rash,  foolish,  and  mi; 
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be  fatal — ^but  it  is  past  now/*  said  she,  deeming 
a  thing  beyond  redemption,  she  had  no  inclining 
to  better  by  counteraction,  as  if  beginning  ini- 
quity were  to  be  justified  only  by  going  through 
witli  it.  ^'  I  would  be  ashamed  to  think  that 
disparity  wliich  the  world  would  frown  at,  should 
conquer  my  resolution,  since  I  have  pled<^ed  my 
faith,"  added  she,  who  wanted  to  pledge  it  again. 
"  Could  I  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?* 

No  compulsion  so  strong  as  that  of  the  in- 
dining. 

The  Countess  should  have  tried  to  dissuade 
her  rash  and  inexperienced  kinswoman  from  an 
attachment  so  fraught  with  danger ;  but  she  had 
that  pride,  which  would  not  brook  even  the  pos- 
session of  a  heart  slie  was  so  ambitious  of  having, 
she  could  not  gain  by  fair  means  ;  and  disdained 
to  utter  a  syllable  that  could  fashion  suspicion, 
that  she  felt  envious  or  jealous  of  her  more 
youtliful  rival.  She  deemed  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  sacred. 

When  Ullyn  left  the  house,  he  tried  to  bring 
his  thoughts  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  state  in  which  he  and  his  affairs  were 
placed.  First,  his  own  condition — with  dimin- 
ished resources,  pending  suit,  and  expenses 
pressing  heavy  upon  him.  An  Earl,  to  wliom  he 
looked  to  for  advancement ;  and  a  Countess,  that 
seemed  sufficiently  inclined  to  mar  his  favour,  in 
whose  power,  she,  on  whom  all  his  affections  and 


hopes  were  6sed,  had  thrown  he 
Each  seeming  lo  have  an  oiipoatie  interesi  ui 
him,  and  all,  as  if  in  league  to  make  hint  annb- 
jecc  or  attraction  ;  and  he  fixed  in  gi-avity,  each 
influence  keeping  him  fast :  hopirif;  all  from 
the  three,  and  having  in  each  all  to  fear,  the 
opportunity  he  had  must  be  availed  of.  Tlie 
time  Miss  Bclford  could  remain  where  she  Wii*, 
before  her  father  would  find  her,  must  be  short. 
He  had  a  glorious  chance  uf  getting  lier,  could 
he  avail  himself  of  it.  He  aaw  it — and  he  saw 
the  danger  of  losing  her ;  the  utter  hopeleesne» 
of  his  havhig  a  chance  again  of  such  fonort 
being  thrust  upon  him.  How  was  he  to  act. 
and  what  necessity  for  action  !  The  more  [uri- 
,  lous  siep  to  their  onion  she  had  herself  taken, 
and  gone  through.  "  .\nd,  oh  God  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  how  can  I  ocl  to  do  mine  !  This  in  s 
second  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  in  rnj 
favour,  unmerited — unsought  for  ;  a  conjunclurs 
more  exquisite  i  do  defy  imagination  to  shape: 
she  is  wiiliin  my  reaeli,  and  \  am— impoieni !" 
Ullyn  here  entered  the  street  in  which  Iff 
lodged,  at  one  end,  with  aching  lieari,  and  lii* 
atlendani,  Fingal,  entered  at  the  other  riili  hi* 
nose  bleeding. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CORTAIIf  INO  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  hON  or 
nN LAY,  WITH  THEIR  REMARKABLE  RESULT. — MYSTERY 
OBTRUDING  ITSELF,  AS  IF  TO  BRING  OBSCURITY  TO 
LIGHT. 

As  Ullyn  approached  the  door  of  his  lodging,  he 
beheld  his  attendant  hastening  home  with  per- 
turbed face,  bloody  nose,  and  the  whole  economy 
of  bis  outward  man  in  outragiK)us  uproar.  He 
had  gone  out,  dressed  in  his  Sunday *s  clotlies, 
with  a  clean  ruffled  shirt,  a  pair  ofelegnnt  gloves, 
and  a  cravat  stiff  as  buckram.  He  had  been 
drinking  tea  with  Miss  Worthington,  the  lady 
be  bad  met  with,  and  with  whom  he  had  got  his 
loTe  06  a  right  footing,  in  Westminster.  It  was 
the  first  genteel  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
beim  engaged  in,  and  he  was  remarkable  in  the 
afiair,  as  he  was  rational.  The  cravat  he  had 
on  was  so  stiff,  he  could  scarcely  turn  his  head 
to  one  side  in  it ;  and  in  this  case,  he  set  out  to 
drink  tea,  with  one  who  was  quite  the  lady. 

Every  attention  was  paid  him.  To  shew  her 
respect,  she  had  dressed  herself  in  silk.  Every- 
thing was  in  good  keeping  with  Fingal's  notions 
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of  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Did  be  drink  sugar, 
and  choose  cream — was  his  tea  agreeable,  and  lo 
[Ilia  laste?  the  lady,  asked;  while  he,  wiOi  head 
I  attick  fast  in  the  cravat,  sipped,  smtled,  $poke 
[  choice,  then  let  fancy  slip  from  the  leash  of  lirs 
1  understanding,  when  common-sense  sleeved  i!k 
(head  from  its  tether,  and  coursed  with  i!ie 
[  ikncy;  and  what  sense  remained,  vas  speedll) 
I  directed  to  an  ornament  which  was  speciallj' 
displayed  on  his  account.  It  was  a  massy  waicb, 
\  8us]iended  by  her  side. 

It   was  no   common  appendage,  but  an  an- 
I   tlque-looking   gold   walch,   of  remarkable  siw 
*  and  shape.      To  the  son  of  Finlay,  it  had  i 
sort   of  feudal  appearance,    and  threatened  lo 
divide  his  attentions  wiih  the  countenance  of 
the    wearer.      The   evening    too    was   favour- 
able to  emotion,  and  gave  fervour  to  his  eniho- 
siasm.      It   was   one  in  which  the  warmth  of 
summer  was  blended  with  llie  sprighilinesj  of 
,  ipring.     So  that  the  air,  the  general  aspect  of 
I  aBaii'B — contiguity  with  innocence  and   beauty 
t  hallowed  by  a  gold  watch,  set  his  wits  a  careering, 
ftnd  his  tongue  in  a  gallopade.     In  this  tornado, 
'  he  retained  sufficient  self- possess! on  to  glance  at 
ihe  watch,  and  she,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl- 
wind, could  notice  his  discernment;  and  would 
ever  and  anon  compare  the  course  of  the  aelting 
sun  with  her  measure  of  bis  tract.     At  1engil>, 
he,  in  the  stiff  collar,  took  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  its  fashion  and  qualliv. 
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*^  It  is  an  heir-loom,"  quoth  she,  taking  it 
from  her  side  and  handing  it  to  her  admirer, 
that  he  might  note  more  minutely  its  virtue  and 
value.  Fingal  took  the  ancient  chronicle  in  his 
hand — looked  at  it  with  open  eyes — then  opened 
his  mouth — turned  the  watch  round;  there  was 
something  more  in  it  than  intrinsic  value  to 
arrest  his  attention  ;  he  opened  it,  and  inside  of 
the  case  he  beheld  the  arms  of— Glenullyn ! 
and  then  he  at  once  recognised  the  watch  of  tlie 
late  Major  Seyton,  which  he  wore  in  battle  the 
day  on  which  he  was  killed. 

This  at  first  appeared  to  Fingal  something  to 
form  a  clue  to  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery  of 
his  master's  birth.  He  began  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  should  betoken  any  signs  of  recogni- 
zance, when  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
consult  his  master,  lest  by  betraying  acquaint- 
ance with  the  article,  she  might  be  deterred 
firom  brandishing  it  again,  either  for  his  ensnar- 
ing or  his  enlightening. 

Scarcely,  however,  could  Fingal  express  his 
wonder  or  admiration,  when  his  ears  were  sa- 
luted by  cries  of  wailing  and  distress,  which 
seamed  to  issue  from  the  house  adjoining. 

"  These  are  cries  we  often  hear,"  said  she  who 
wore  the  relic,  seeing  Fingal  attend  to  the 
sounds  of  distress. 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  a  female,"  quoth  the  gal- 
lant in  stiff  cravat ;  "  and  I  never  heard  one  so 
sweet     Who  lives  in  the  house?" 
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"  The  owls,  and  tliey  wlio  worship  them. 
'  They  hold  some  young  female  there  by  farce 
They  say  slie  is  a  lunatic  ihey  have  chaij^eof, 
belonging  to  some  great  person.  It  is  one.  I 
think,  they  hold  to  make  a  lunatic  ot  It  ouj^I 
to  be  demanded  by  wiiat  right  they  hold  her." 

Tills  was  a  challenge  to  the  courage  and  spirit 
oriieG  admirer,  and  he  fell  tlie  genius  ot  anciwi 
times  swelling  within  him.  Miss  Worihiiii,ton 
had  no  litile  desire  to  know  who  and  wliat  tiiey 
were  who  lived  so  mysteriously  in  a  house  w 
near ;  and  Fingal  was  suddenly  taken  with  the 
desire  to  go  forward  and  ascertain  the  cause  of 
tJiese  plaintive  cries,  and  in  so  doing  to  nchicvi: 
a  double  purpose — gratify  his  own  curiosii}*,  and 
exhibit  his  courage  and  intrepidity  before  hrr 
nhom  he  thought  an  instrument  in  the  hands  nf 
Providence  to  make  him.  To  her  utter  surpriw 
he  said  he  would  go,  and  demand  by  what  riglit 
they  next  door  outi-e^ed  humanity,  and  lield 
beauty  in  durance. 

Venus  would  withhold  Mars  from  peril,  but 
the  brother  of  Bcllona  was  bent  upon  achieve 
ment,  and  would  advance.  The  more  she  would 
restrain  liim  the  more  eoger  was  lie  to  go  for- 
ward, and  he  who  should  have  been  the  con* 
tem[K)rary  of  Hector,  rose  and  proceeded  to 
the  next  door  to  asceruin  if  he  was  wanted. 

Fingal  took  the  huge  knocker  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  a  tliirl  before  he  considered  wliai  he 
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should  say,  when  the  door  was  opened;  and 
scarcely  could  he  think  of  anything  rational, 
when  an  old  woman,  gaunt,  toothless,  and  hag- 
gard, stood  before  him  and  asked  his  will,  and 
then  he  bethought  himself  of  a  speech. 

This  hag  seemed  a  worthy  tenant  of  a  place 
so  gloomy.  She  appeared,  to  him  in  stifT  cravat 
and  starched  collar,  a  genuine  specimen  of  one 
of  Hecate's  dry  nurses.  Tall,  muscular,  and 
forbidding  in  aspect,  her  head  cased  in  a  greasy 
nightcap  of  a  triangular  shape,  under  which 
thick  folds,  or  plaits,  of  grey  hairs  appeared: 
her  eyes  grey  and  rheumy :  in  front  of  her 
mouth  stood  two  huge  tusks,  like  sentinels  to 
Erebus;  and  in  a  voice  becoming  her  aspect, 
she  asked  Fingal  what  lie  wanted. 

Fingal,  somewhat  awed  by  the  striking  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  attendant,  hemmed,  coughed, 
stroked  his  chin,  and  then  replied,  there  was  a 
person — a  young  lady  lived  there,  whom  he 
wished  to  see  personally. 

"  Who  may  she  be  that  you  want  to  see,  my 
jo  T'*  quoth  the  old  dame. 

"  The  young  lady  below ;  you  know  who  I 
mean  well  enough.  I  want  to  see  her,  cummer, 
if  you  please,^  continued  Fingal. 

<•  The  lady  below — who  is  she?" 

**  Ah,  you  know." 

•*  You  mean  Miss  Stirling  Graham." 

««  Yes,  of  course." 
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"  Yoli  have  come  out  of  your  way,  my  cIiiH; 
there's  no  such  person  here," 

"  Voii  may  give  her  what  name  you  like,  bul 
you  know  whom  I  mean,  and  1  must  see  her," 

"  Has  stie  red  hair  •"'  quoth  the  impcrlurbabl« 
ilarae. 

"  ril  not  be  so  particular  about  that ;  I  come 
from  one  who  lias  an  interest  in  her;  I  have 
to  df  liver  his  message  to  her  personally  and  fV- 

lioulTlj." 

"  And  who  may  he  be  ?" 

Fiiigal  was  again  at  a  loss,  but  he  soon  re- 
covered himself,  and  lo  pive  a  colour  lo  its 
mission,  he  thought  he  would  come  as  near  die 
truih  as  he  could,  and  he  Insianrly  replied^ 
"From  Ullyn,  of  GlenuUyn!" 

The  name  appalled  the  haggard.  She  ilMii 
as  if  suddenly  paralysed,  and  apparently  in* 
pable  of  utterance.  The  son  of  Finlay,  se^H 
the  efF'ect  the  name  had,  would  follow  it  up,aii[i 
added,  "I  insist  upon  an  audience;"  aiidgU"- 
cing  his  eye  to  the  door  he  had  left,  he  ciuglil 
that  of  his  mistress,  watching  ihe  effect  off"'' 
enterprise,  and  he  grew  the  bolder. 

"  Get  out,  you  leper  1"  gasped  the  hag,  f 
covering  her  speech.  "  Would  you  force  your 
way  in  ?  my  sooth,  you  thrust  your  quancrsinw 
a  maw  they'll  scarce  come  out  o'  again." 

"  Nae  matter,  lucky,  I  must  see  the  lady.aul 
will  insist  upon  it,  and  know  the  maoati 
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being  here,  and  if  it  be  her  own  will  to  bide, 
that's  all." 

"  Out,  you  misshapen,  misbegotten  ne'er-do- 
weel  !"  she  exclaimed,  endeavouring  to  shut  the 
door,  which  Fingal  manfully  resisted ;  when  the 
hag,  leaving  him  master  of  the  passage,  ran 
down  stairs  calling  for  help,  when  presently  a 
man  of  dark  complexion  and  bold  mien,  with  a 
beard  of  a  week's  growth,  advanced  to  Fingal, 
but  who  no  sooner  beheld  the  frontlet  of  him  in 
the  starched  collar,  than,  by  as  strange  an  im- 
pulse as  that  the  old  keeper  felt  at  the  sound  of 
bis  master'^s  name,  he  stood  erect  and  motion- 
less, then  turned  suddenly  round,  retreated,  and 
ran  back  to  the  den  below. 

Instantly  another  issued  from  the  same  place, 
who  advanced,  and  seeing  nothing  supernatural 
in  Fingal,  approached  him,  foaming  with  rage, 
and  muttering  oaths  through  his  teeth,  he  seized 
Fingal  by  the  throat,  destroyed  the  order  of 
his  cravat,  and  the  general  economy  of  his  tem- 
per. "  What's  that  for  ?"  quoth  Fingal,  but  his 
grappler  condescended  to  no  reply,  but  bestow- 
ing epithets  and  imprecations  on  his  head,  tried 
to  shake  the  bones  out  of  his  body.  ^^  Let  go 
my  neck,''  cried  he,  attempting  to  seize  that  of 
his  assailant ;  when  at  that  instant  the  object  of 
his  humanity  and  deliverance,  who  had  been 
struggling  with  her  keeper,  having  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  her  fangs,  made  her  way  up- 
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siairg,  and  Fingal  siicceed^d  in  disengaging  liia 
self  from  his  assailant,  and  squared  to  Bgtit 

Ab  Finjfal  stood  erect  in  defensive  position, 
how  waB  he  sui'prised  to  behold  in   the  object 
who  would  come  to  his  relief,  the  lieautifiil  girl 
who  appeared  before  him  on  the  banks  of  ihr 
loch,  and  who  rescued  his  master  fiom  coiifine- 
I  0ient  bv  setting  the  house  an  lire.    As  he  st&red 
I  m  ihe  poor  ^irl,  his  aniagonist  ble<l  his  nose,  and 
[  ^rew  Ilia  attention  lo  battle.     As  both  soul  and 
'  body  were  bent  on  the  fray,  the  old  hag  came 
I  behind  liiin  and  lent  him  a  tlininp  on  tlie  he&d 
vith  the  tong?,  which  knocked  his  hat  over  liii 
t  ryes,  and  he  got  a  blow  on  the  mouth.     Fingd 
i  Btruck   wild,  and    was  pummelled   behind  and 
L  before,   when  at  length  he  was  seizecl  by  ll* 
I  ihoulder  and  bundled  headlong  out  of  llie  houte, 
Qd  pitched  into  the  centre  of  the  street. 
Thus  shovelled,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  housr, 
I  with  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  mouih  and  now 
fbleeding.cravat  loose, and  floating  like  a  streainn 
i  in  the  wind,  and  the  rest  of  his  person  id  like 
I  disorder,  all   displayed  before  his  mbtreai^  n 
whose  eyes  he  meant  to  cut  a  flgure,  was  inf^ 
r  rious  and  humiliating.     She,  pitying  souli  Ml 
I  the  ignominy  of  the  situatiun,  and  shut  tbedov 
1  he  reeled  into  the  street,  as  if  to  spare  bit- 
feelings  and  her  own ;  while  he,  having  coU«c)M 
his  scattered  senses,  wiped  bis  nose,  ventccl  » 
dozen  awkward  blessings  on  the  house  and  oa 
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them  in  it,  proceeded  home,  when  on  his  way 
he  met  Ullyn,  to  whom  he  related  his  adven- 
tares. 

^  I  commend  your  humanity,  Finp^,  and  the 
motives  of  your  action,**  said  Uilyn,  "and  many 
would  applaud  your  gallantry,  but  I  fear  you 
have  only  got  a  due  reward  for  your  interfer* 
ence.** 

**  A  broken  head,  clothes  torn,  and  several 
poths  in  the  ribs,  all  for  itsking  a  civil  question  !** 
quoth  the  son  of  Finlay.  And  when  that  ill- 
used  individual  swore  to  his  master,  that  the 
object  he  attempted  to  liberate  was  that  very 
same  who  liberated  him  when  he  was  confined 
on  the  banks  of  Lochullyn,  by  spttini;  the  tene- 
ment on  fire,  he  thought  he  had  drunk  too 
much ;  and  when  further  he  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing seen  the  watch  of  Ullyn's  father,  he  bade 
him  go  to  bed  and  sleep. 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  unfortu- 
nate to  believe  in  the  marvellous,  especially  if  it 
portend  fortune  in  their  favour.  It  is  onlv 
when  men  are  drowning,  that  in  the  water  they 
catch  at  straws,  and  few  can  see  anything  to 
hope  for  in  ruin,  but  he  who  has  reason  to 
detpair.  He  who  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^riwel,  thinks  only  of  a  vault  to  the  top  of  it, 
and  tliat  without  creeping  up  to  it ;  though  wild 
aebemes  of  mines,  lotteries,  and  gaming,  which 
to  yield  wealth  without  time,  labour,  and 
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common  sense,  are  penerally  gendered  and  em- 
braced by  the  fallen — by  men  wlio  dine  eccen- 
tric. A  man  wlio.  snug  and  conient  in  a  (jood 
going  business,  would  stare  at  the  ihougbc  of 
removing  to  tbe  next  market  town,  no  sooner 
fails,  tban  be  purposes  emigration  to  the  othei 
side  of  the  globe  :  while  he  would  formerly  feel 
alarmed  at  crossing  a  river,  would  think  of 
nothing  less  than  crossing  the  Pacific.  A  panic 
is  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  schemes  and 
wild  speculations,  as  ihey  are  the  intermediate 
stnge  between  ruin  and  the  panic.  The  sudden 
flush  on  the  hectic  cheek  before  death,  seems  it* 
it  were  the  last  throw  life  ebbing  nrakes — like  a 
ruined  gamester,  mustering  all  he  can  for  oue 
more  chance.  There  was  jusi  enough  of  im- 
probability and  extravagance  in  Fingal'a  story, 
for  &  man  only  in  our  hero's  circumstances  to 
give  any  thought  lo  it.  All  llie  night  Ullp 
reflecled  on  the  matter,  and  tlie  more  he  thought 
on  it  the  more  wild  he  deemed  it,  and  the  more 
worthy  of  inquiring  into ;  it  was  worthy  of  it  if 
only  to  teach  his  faithful  attendant  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  ignorance  and  simplicity  in  the  ways 
of  the  world. 

When  Ullyn  asked  next  morning  what  as&ar- 
ance  Fingal  had  of  die  watch  he  had  seen  beinj: 
that  his  father  wore,  Fingal  replied,  iliai  of  bis 
own  senses — he  saw  the  arms  of  GlenuIIyu  on 
the  case ;  and  when  he  told  his  master  it  au 
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worn  by  a  lady  he  was  making  love  to,  whom  he 
had  met  promiscuously — a  word  he  had  heard 
used,  and  which  pleased  him  vastly — made  UUyn 
imagine  him  incoherent. 

^  But  had  you  seen  the  effect  your  name  had 
upon  the  old  limmer  who  opened  the  door  to  me 
in  the  next  house,"  continued  Chivalry,  begin- 
ning to  be  tempered  by  discretion,  *'  and  one 
man  who  came  up  bold  and  big  to  dress  me, 
scared  at  the  very  sight  of  me,  and  who  ran 
howling  to  his  den  below,  as  if  he  had  seen 
plague  and  pestilence  in  the  cock  of  my  hat." 

**  What  sort  of  appearance  had  the  girl  you 
meant  to  rescue  ?"  quoth  Ullyn. 

**  Fair  as  the  Ethiopian,"  replied  Romance, 
enhanced  by  erudition,  who  rejoiced  in  a  simile 
that  was  happy  in  sound,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  a  correct  one ;  '^  and  if  you  go  and  do  not 
find  something  in  all  this,  you  may  shave  and 
blister  my  head,  and  feed  me  upon  cooling  anec- 
dotes, till  heaven  restore  me  my  wits.""' 

Ullyn  did  scout  the  conjectures  of  his  adhe- 
rent, and  to  confirm  the  notion  he  had  of  their 
utter  folly,  found  himself  next  day  after  break- 
&st  on  the  way  to  Westminster,  following  the 
directions  Fingal  had  given  him  of  the  place 
where  he  had  distinguished  himself.  The  son 
of  Finlay  observed  him  set  out. 

**  There,  he's  off,"  said  he,  "  to  the  very  spot 
after  all :  he  despised  my  opinions,  and  now  he 
goes  to  prove  them.'*  c  2 


'*  And  wlmt  may  he  gel  lij  that?"'  inquired 
the  son  of  Jacob's  handmaid,  virtue's  widow,  and 
Jiule  Jack's  maternal  parenl. 

"  ir  he  gel  the  same  satisfacttoti  I  got,  he'd 

I  betirr  go  to  the  college  for  gentpel  breeding, 
■n<I  ilie  Vennel  for  practical  theologies,"  quoth 
the  descendant  of  the  jiiper.  "  I  hope  he  won't 
mistake   ihe  door,  and  knock  at  that  of  Miss 

'  Wnrihington,  whom  he  would  nut  see  wiitioot 
fiklling  in  love,  nor  she  view  him  without  the 
Hsk  of  forgetting  me," 

There  was  something  in  the  sombre  ap|iear- 
ince  of  the  house,  onr  hero  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  it,  from  the  description  which  Fingal 

*  gfivp.     It  struck  him  as  a  place  well  suited  for 

[  (Jark  purposes.     The  windows,  more  like  l\xose 

I  i){  a   warehouse   than    of  private  abode,   were 
ickly  encrusted  with  dust,  as  if  lo  avoid  the 

'  sun's  rajs.  There  was  no  ilioroughfare  for 
coaches  in  the  street,  one  side  of  which  wm 
formed  of  a  high  wall,  which  gave  but  little 
relief  lo  the  gloomy  stillness  of  the  place.  Ullyn 
passed  and  repassed  the  door  about  a  doMS 
times,  but  could  mark  no  signs  of  life  or  modo) 
in  the  house.  He  stood  at  the  door  and  lutene^ 
^ut  heard  nothing.  He  thought  of  breakiqg 
one  of  ihe  windows,  that  he  might  know  M 
whom  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  pajii^ 

.  it.  On  what  plen  conld  he  knock?  Inquire  hito 
the  usage  his  servant  had  received.   This  u 
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rational,  so  he  took  the  knocker  and  gave 
a  rap. 

Ullyn  waited  some  time— no  one  answered  to 
his  knock :  he  knocked  again  somewhat  loiider^ 
which  was  followed  by  a  growl  from  within 
somewhat  ominous.  He  then  heard  a  heavy 
chain  unloosened  and  the  lock  turned.  Pre- 
sently the  door  was  slowly  oi)ened  by  the  hag 
who  clove  Fingal's  hat,  in  whom  Ullyn  recog- 
nised the  considerate  old  lady  who  brought  him 
the  bottle  of  cordial  to  console  him  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  death  at  Lochullyn. 

Ullyn  then  snid  that  he  had  come  to  inquire 
about  his  servant  of  the  name  of  Stuart,  and  of 
a  lady  who  knew  the  name  of  Glen  ullyn. 

No  sooner  had  our  hero  uttered  the  word, 
than  the  woman  repeated  the  fit  she  showed  to 
Fingal,  uttered  an  unearthly  growl,  turned 
round,  and  ran  back  to  the  den  she  had  issued 
from,  the  voice  as  she  m ottered  dying  away  ns 
she  disappeared,  like  the  retreating  sounds  of  a 
muffled  drum.  The  cry  of  this  sybil  se(»med  to 
find  a  response  of  more  delicate  organ  below, 
for  it  was  replied  to  by  one  sweet  and  heavenly, 
as  the  other  was  its  counter.  Presently,  the  girl 
whom  Fingal  had  seen,  came  up  the  stair  and 
ran  to  Ullyn  for  deliverance.  VVhen  approach- 
ing she  suddenly  grew  pale,  and  cried  out,  "  The 
•on  of  Ullyn  !" 

There  was  a  wildness   in  the  girl's  beauty 
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whicli)  in  such  a  situation,  would  have  e 
the  attention  orany  one.  She  was  a  h'ltleftM 
the  common  height,  and  apparently  about  ilie 
age  of  nineteen.  She  was  of  fair  complexion, 
lier  hair  hanging  in  long  natural  cnrls  over  Iwr 
sboulders,  and  looked  like  Cassandra,  lliough 
I  not  dumb.  In  her  features,  carriage,  and  gfiM- 
ral  appearance,  tliere  were  traces  of  a  birth  far 
beyond  ihe  place,  company,  and  situation  ihe 
was  in.  In  her  Ullyii  recognised  the  gir!  W 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  deliverance;  aiid 
before  he  could  address  her,  the  sudden  opening 
of  a  back  door  admitting  a  gust  of  wind,  blew 
the  front  door  which  had  remained  open;  it 
shut,  and  cut  off  his  retreat. 

"Mystery  of  fate!"  exclaimed  Ullyn,  "«« 
it  not  to  you  I  was  indebted  for  my  life  and 
fieedom?  Oh!  is  there  anything  I  cnn  do  for 
'  yon  to  hghtcn  the  load  of  gratitude  you  hwped 
upon  me,  unasked,  unlooked  for,  untlianked  is 
yet  ?" 

The  poor  girl,  whose  wits  a  series  of  confine- 
ment, persecutions,  and  strange  associationi  Had 
begun  to  affect,  stood  still,  put  her  hands  to  li« 
forehead,  and  exclaimed,  "  Nought  but  weap 
from  this,  but  that  would  be  vain ;  do  you  iw^ 
this:  fly  as  you  would  a  lazar  house:"  wl"*" 
the  old  woman,  her  keeper,  came  running  (at- 
ward  with  a  huge  iron  instrument  in  her  hi«i- 
"  Out,  you  whoreson,  or  I'll  brain  you;  p>»s 
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your  rather*8  treasons  on  his  son's  scalp.  Un- 
kisted  rebel,  what  do  you  do  here  ?^^  she  cried, 
raising  the  crow*bar  to  strike  him,  when  Lucy 
Baliol,  for  that  was  the  poor  girl  s  name,  threw 
her  body  between  the  hag  and  the  object  of  her 
vengeance,  seized  tlie  weapon,  and  wrenched  it 
from  her;  and  at  that  moment  a  terrific  knock- 
ing at  the  door  echoed  through  the  house,  and 
arrested  the  struggle. 

**  Your  dirge,  my  jo,  it  should  have  been  sun/r 
long  ago,  but  now  it  will  be  played  wi'  glee/^ 
quoth  the  hag,  rushing  to  the  door,  while  Lucy 
Baliol  stood  erect  like  a  statue,  as  if  petrified 
with  alarm  for  the  fate  of  our  hero. 

**  Oh,  Glenullyn  "!  she  exclaimed,  as  if  the 
word  were  familiar  to  her  lips,  "  you  die,  if  you 
had  the  lives  of  all  your  race  in  your  veins." 

**  Not  without  a  struggle  !'*  cried  Ullyn,  as 
he  drew  himself  up  for  resistance,  the  blood  of 
hb  race  rushing  through  his  veins. 

As  the  heavy  door  was  opened  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  a  head  was  thrust  in,  as  soon  as 
sufficient  opening  was  made  to  admit  it,  and  its 
owner,  with  every  expression  of  alarm  exclaimed, 
"Is  my  master,  Glenullyn,  here?" 

It  was  the  identical  head  of  Finlay  Stuart. 

It  was  curious  that  Douglas  Ullyn  should 
have  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  for  Fingal 
Stuart,  and  that,  in  a  moment  of  peril,  Fingal 
Stuart  should  knock  and  ask  for  Douglas 
Ullyn. 
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The  stm  of  Finlay  had  no  sooner  thrust  in  hi* 

head  and  a  moiety  uf  his  neck,  than  Meg  ihrosi 

the  door  willi  all  her  vengeance  against  him— 

jftmnied  head  and  neck  between  tlie  pusi  and 

the  door ;  while  one  pait  ol'  his  body  was  inside, 

tbe  rest  of  his  frame  remained  without.     Mrg 

getting  weak  chiuugh  disappointment,  ragt>,  and 

fear,  vented  her  inii>otent  ire  by  spitting,  like  a 

m  'bat,  in  Fingal's  face,  which  he  could  protect  onl; 

T  tiy  shutting  his  eves.     As  she  pushed,  Fingal 

1  bowled,   exclaiming  that    "  he  was   choking," 

^*hich  only  added  ner\e  lo  her  arm  and  made 

I'ber  push  lite  more,  heedless  of  the  );;hast)y  fta- 

i'tures  he   was  making;   but  before   his  master 

I  tould  spring  to  his  relief,  when  he  saw  his 

'ger,  by  a  sudden  effort  he  thrust  the  door 

I   himself  and  got  in. 

"  Get  out,  you  limbs  of  perdition  !  you 
I  'lao  business  here  !    Murder  !  iielp  !" 

'  Ah,   lucky,  you   cleaved   my    head ;     

I  we'll   make  your   charge  sleeve   hers,"   qnoih 
[-Fingal. 

"Troop  to  your  room,  my  chuck,"  quoth 
'Meg  to  Lucy,  who  instinctively  clung  to  Ullyn, 
«nd  then  began  to  call  louder  for  assistance. 
"  Help,  Reginald,  Caspar !" 

"She  calls  on  evil  spirits,  there  are  none 
else  to  answer  her;  heed  her  not  !*"  said  the  poor 
girl. 

Ullyn  led  her  to  the  door,  while  the  i 
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^Fingd  inteqx)ted  hit  body  in  hostile  atdtnde 
bftweeo  tbem  and  Meg,  bidding  defiance. 

"  Now.  lucky,  you  stand  out  o^  the  way,^we 
maun  awa«  Keep  your  distance — keep  your 
ffkinny  talons  from  my  face ;  if  you  scratcii  1*11 
giiee  you  a  poth  in  the  ribs." 

•*  Get  out,  you  robbers.  Help  '  thieves  I" 
the  old  woman  cried  in  despair,  and  flying  at 
Ilngal  with  her  ten  fingers,  as  his  master  suc- 
oefded  getting  outside  the  door  with  his  charge. 
**  My  life's  price  gone — help  !" 

**  Yes,  your  innocence  is  taking  leave  of  your 
paradise,''  said  Fingal,  retreating  to  the  door  in 
defensive  position.  ^<  Stand  aloof,  or  the  gene- 
rosity of  my  temper  may  forget  tlie  respect  due 
to  antiquity  and — the  gentle  sex  1 — Curse  your 
daws ;  what  a  hell-cat  !'* 

Fingal,  getting  outside  the  door,  shut  it  be- 
hind him,  and  drowned  the  cries  of  the  old  hag. 
Ullyn  proceeded  up  the  street,  attended  hy  the 
poor  girl,  who  clung  to  him  as  her  deliverer. 

The  son  of  Finlay  was  so  elated  with  his  suc- 
.cess,  and  felt  so  much  in  favour  with  himself  at  the 
figure  he  had  cut«  that  he  would  make  up  for  what 
he  deemed  a-wanting  in  that  he  had  displayed 
the  day  before.  To  his  mistress  he  went,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  with  a  confidence  which 
one  on  high  terms  with  himself  requires  less  ef- 
fort, than  one  on  high  terms  with  the  great,  to 
exhibit.     The  door  was  opened  by  the  lady  her- 
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self,  who  had  been  an  ear-witness  of  what  had 
passed)  and  who  was  gl<id  to  meet  her  admirer 
and  suitor  in  so  favourabic  a  point  uf  view. 

"  Ha,  it's  a  difTerent  thing  when  wc  meet  man 
to  man,"  said  Fingnl,  though  the  odds  were  as 
much  in  his  favour  on  this  occasion,  as  they  bad 
been  against  him  tlie  day  previous. 

"  He  seems  a  gallant  youth  your  friend,  who 
has  taken  the  girl  you  have  rescued,"  said  Mias 
Worthington, 

"  Thai's  the  famed  Glenullyn,  woman,"  Baid 
Fingal. 

"  Oh,  sure  I"   quoth  the  lady,    though' 
never  had  beard  of  the  name  before. 

"  'Deed  is  it;  and  the  only  living  of  that 
moiis  race.  His  grandfather  was  beheaded,  and 
his  father  was  to  have  been  beheaded  too,  hut 
he  escaped." 

When  the  lover  had  been  invited  to  a  seal  in 
the  lady's  parlour,  and  felt  In  elevated  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  making  up  for  the  display  of  the 
day  preceding,  he  at  once  missed  that  association 
of  his  love,  the  graceful  appendage  of  the  watch, 
from  his  lady's  side.  Not  that  his  afTeclioa 
needed  any  such  tiling  to  maintain  it£  puritfi 
but  he  felt  as  if  it  were  an  accompaniment  ofhb 
attachment,  and  seemed  necessary  to  the  ewo 
current  of  its  course.  He  had  a  strong  de«re 
to  know  how  it  had  come  into  her  possession. 
He  gave  as  many  hints  as  were  consistent  mih 
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pditenesB— touched  upon  the  time  of  day — the 
incongruity  of  clocks  with  one  another,  and  of 
all  with  the  sun  :  understood  that  even  the  sun 
was  not  perfect  in  keeping  time — the  stars,  or 
what  was  called  sidereal  time,  was  the  proper 
regulation  ; — evinced  anxiety  about  meetings  of 
importance,  whose  remembrance  her  presence 
endangered.  But  these  would  not  do — other 
allusions,  soft  and  tender,  were  assayed,  but 
they  would  not  be  understood — when  he  thought 
of  revealing  to  her,  that  she  might  prove,  in 
the  hands  of  mysterious  fate,  tlie  means  of  guid- 
ing the  wronged  to  his  own ;  and  she  noting  his 
absence  of  manner,  said,  <'  You  are  pensive  and 
thoughtful,  love — Oh,  dear  !  what  am  I  saying?" 
added  she,  with  something  tike  a  blush. 

'^Ah  !  let  discretion  check  the  tongue,^'  quoth 
Fingal,  with  a  fancy  ready  to  enter  upon  a 
beautiful  field  of  sentiment — **  let  discretion  rein 
the  tongue — when  the  heart  lends  its  spurs,  give 
me  the  sough  of  nature."^ 

**  I  am  its  worshipper,"  said  the  child  of  it  in 
some  respects — **  I  am  its  worshipper,"  conti- 
nued the  image  oi  virtue  that  had  been  ciccus- 
tomed  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  attics. 
**  The  shrine  of  nature  is  that  I  adore." 

Fingal  was  about  to  launch  into  a  sea  of  sen- 
timent, when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knocking 
at  the  door,  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
he  had  ever  heard.    It  appeared  to  be  tlic  knock 
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of  one  who  was  obliged  to  humble  to  (he  worid 
in  general,  and  give  single  raps  abrond,  bui 
who  having  a  place  where  he  was  more  or  less 
known — whose  rent  and  taxes  lie  was  in  some 
degree  amenable  lo,  would  make  up  for  single 
knocks  he  wan  obliged  to  give  at  others'  doon, 
by  giving  a  thirl,  enough  to  satisfy  the  world 
be  was  some  one  at  borne.  It  is  frorn  a  similar 
nobleness  of  feeling,  which  exists  in  the  bremts 
of  the  redoiibtably  brave,  whose  courage  lifa 
dormant  in  dnnger  or  in  conlest,  with  full-gronii 
men,  that  prompts  its  real  display  on  the  wij^, 
cltildren — those  who  are  necessarily  awed  iota 
non-resistance.  The  victim  of  etiquette  and 
idolatress  of  nature  turned  pale,  and  the  master 
of  Shelly  looked  defiance.  He  thought  it  wa* 
the  report  of  a  visit  from  the  adjoining  housf, 
and  he  bade  Miss  Worihinglon  fear  not ;  whilft 
like  a  lion,  be  thumjied  bis  ribs,  to  brinj;  him 
up  to  onset  pitch.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
little  girl ;  and  a  young  fellow— a  strapper— in 
whose  looks,  dress,  and  general  carriage,  there 
were  the  air  and  swagger  of  gentleman,  acholar, 
thief, and  horse-couper,  entered;  who,  on  seeing 
Fingal,  had  no  other  idea  in  the  creation,  bul 
that  of  punching  bis  head. 

What  latent  spirit  of  waywardness  and  mis- 
chief in  the  souls  of  the  best  of  women  !  Thii 
child  of  nature,  who  was  the  cause  of  this  con- 
juncture between  Mars  and  the  son  of  BelloWi 
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who  knew  not  whether  to  scream^  swoon,  pray, 
or  plange  headlong  into  fits,  really  rejoiced  at 
the  rencontre;  whether  it  enhanced  her  virtues, 
to  oboerve  two  about  to  combat  for  display  of 
their  sense  of  them,  as  men  eager  for  the  pos- 
•nsion  of  that  she  liad  not  herself — like  a  virgin, 
or  rather  unconnubial  Helen  on  a  small  scale — 
die  sunk  into  a  chair,  to  mark  what  should  occur, 
and  to  be  ready  to  swoon  at  the  issue. 

This  tall  youth,  who,  as  Miss  Worthington 
said,  was  quite  the  gentleman,  damned  Flngars 
•oul,  and  prepared  to  thresh  bis  body — up- 
braided the  Magdalen  of  nature,  the  pensive 
object  of  the  coming  conflict,  in  sweet  phrase — 
then  turned  to  the  defying  Fingal,  and  begged 
leave  '^  to  mill  his  carcase  !" 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  before  Greek 
and  Trojan  begin  the  onset,  that  tliis  erection 
of  footpad  and  gentleman  wa^  Little  Jack,  the 
born  of  Mrs.  Tripthong,  and  begotten  of  Michael 
Varnish.  This  may  account  for  the  lady's  mys- 
terious possession  of  GlenuUyn's  watch,  a&  Jack 
had  taken  il  from  the  body  of  Major  Seyton, 
and  afterwards,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  had  taken 
it  from  his  father ;  and  as  a  trophy  of  love  and 
honour,  suspended  it  at  the  waist  of  that  soul  of 
innocence  that  kept  the  street-door  on  the  latch. 

As  Jack  brandished  his  fists,  Fingal  defied 
him;  then  Jack  bled  Fingal's  mouth,  and  Fingal 
hit  at  Jack's  nose,  but  reached  only  witliin  a  few 
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inches  of  iu  lip.  Tlie  son  of  Michael  struck 
back  at  the  son  of  Finlay,  with  stretch  enough 
to  go  through  his  body,  and  force  sufficient  to 
lay  him  prostrate.  "  Just  wait  a  wee,  till  I  gel 
up,"  said  tlie  fallen,  trying  to  rise ;  but  that  was 
not  the  way  in  which  the  trained  of  the  Vennd 
was  accustomed  to  treat  the  fallen,  when  he 
observed  a  violent  disposition  on  his  part  to  get 
up  again ;  so  he  thumped  the  head  of  him  who 
was  down.  Fingal  got  upon  bis  knees,  and 
catching  Mrs.  Tripthong's  speaking  covenant  by 
the  hams,  tripped  up  his  heels  and  brought  him 
to  the  earth.  Jack  caught  Fingal  by  the  Iiair, 
to  keep  and  hold  biin  steady  till  lie  should  get 
up ;  for  though  he  liad  the  advantage  in  siie 
and  strength,  he  was  losing  wind  by  perturbation 
and  prolonged  struggle.  "  You're  rugging, 
damn  you,"  roared  Fingal,  as  Jack  held  fast  by 
one  hand  the  locks,  and  beat  the  face  with  the 
other  ;  while  Jack  seeing  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  Fingal  of  crying  out  peccavi,  made  all  he 
could  of  the  advantage  he  had  ;  and  to  get  rid 
of  him,  Miss  Worlhington  lent  ber  aid  to  the 
tall  one,  and  assisted  in  thrusting  him  out  of 
the  house.  His  hat,  shapeless  and  disfigured, 
was  ihrown  after  him,  the  door  was  shut — a  losd 
laugh  was  heard — Fin^l  put  liis  hat  in  shaft, 
wiped  Lis  mouth,  and  took  bis  way  after  litts 
master. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MAD  CONDUCT  OP  ULLYN,  WITH  THE  WISE  ADVICE  OF 
HIS  LANDLADY. — THE  TROUBLES  WHICH  HIS  IMPRUDENCE 
■BOUGHT  UPON  HIM. 

Ullyn  began  to  approach  his  lodgings  with 
Lucy  Baliol,  before  he  began  to  consider  where 
be  should  take  her  to,  or  what  he  should  do  with 
her.  In  the  fervour  of  his  pity  and  gratitude, 
he  had  never  thought  of,  the  trouble  he  was 
voluntarily  taking  upon  himself,  and  the  risk  he 
was  encountering.  Here,  at  his  youthful  age, 
was  he  assuming  the  guardianship  of  a  young  wo- 
man, nearly  of  the  same  age^  and  of  equal  beauty 
and  interest,  in  appearance,  as  Miss  Bel  ford, 
whom  he  was  suing.  With  resources  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  himself  for  one  month 
longer,  he  was  taking  upon  him  the  protection 
and  support  of  one,  who  had  neither  home  nor 
kindred*  How  could  he  dispose  of  her  ?  W  hat 
would  Miss  Belford  think  of  the  act  when  she 
heard  of  it,  as  of  course  she  would  hear  it  early 
enough  ;  and  with  what  eye  would  the  Countess 
of  Walton  look  upon  the  proceeding  ? 

Then  what  personal  peril  he  was  about  to 
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II !  With  every  feeling  and  principle  of  h 
iir  and  maiillnesst  lie  had  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  passions  and  sensibililiesoriiiayenrs.  Thoagb 
he  saw  ilie  danger,  he  was  resolved  to  brave  tu 

\  and  perform  wbat  he  deemed  a  sacred  trust. 
Mrs.  Triptliong  was  the  one  to  give  him  a  fore- 

■  taste  of  the  world's  sense  of  decency,  and  (be 
proprieties  of  hfe  ;  for,  as  slie  opened  ihe  door, 
she  looked  at  liim,  as  if  she  s^d.  Come  not  here 
with  your  wenches !  Ullyn,  proud  as  he  was  poor, 
would  not  condescend  esen  to  explain  why  lie 

I   brought  the  lady  lo  her  house,  but  conducted 
Lucy  Baliol  upstairs  lo  his  apiirtnients. 
-    She  who  knew  what  the  loss  of  honour  was, 

,  and  whose  opinion  should  be  entitled  to  ihe  re«- 
Jfecl  experience  claims,  gave  vent  to  her  indig- 
nation as  she  went  down  stairs,  though  alie  smo- 
thered her  rage  in  Ullyn's  presence ;  fur  site  lad 

I   various  reasons  to  prevent   her  parting  with  her 

Iger — "  My  cerlie  I"  quoth  she,  "to  brin^bis 

woman  to  my  house ;  who  have  had  the  members 

of  the  synod  and  general  assembly  lodge  «illi 

e — me  who  have   but  my  character   to  cifff 

e  through  ihe  world,  to  make  my  house  a  n* 

ceptacle  for  his  limmers — she's  a  light  cummer, 

I  can  see  ;  but  he  and  she  too  shall  Iroop  both." 

At  the  conclusion    of  this  burst   of  honni 

feeling,  L'liyn  came  down  stairs,  to  consult  with 

his  landlady,  upon   the  disposal  of  her  he  b«d 

brought.     As  she  knew  her  lodger  was  not  one 
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to  be  driven  from  any  purpose  he  had  in  view, 
and  the  less  apt,  as  propriety,  prudence^  and  the 
eoitoms  of  society,  would  set  their  faces  in  array 
against  it,  she  would  calmly  and  dispassionately 
reason  with  him  on  the  matter.  She  knew  the 
world,  and  felt  an  interest  in  him  who  occupied 
her  first  floor. — "  But  see  now,"  at  the  con- 
dusion  oF  her  argument,  added  she,  who  had 
converted  a  fall  into  a  solemn  compact,  *^  what 
tnonble  it  will  lead  you  into.  It  matters  nought, 
jour  motives  and  your  intentions,  they  may  be 
good,  and  righteous — it*s  the  appearance  we  go 
upon  in  the  world ;  and  what  will  the  world  call 
jour  harbouring  and  keeping  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced girl  ?  It  will  rc^ch  the  ears  of  your 
friends  at  court,  and  affect  your  claims  more 
than  your  loss  of  rights  will.  And  in  such  a 
way  will  be  represented  to  the  Countess  of 
Walton,  that  will  set  her  clean  against  you  — 
worse  than  anything  in  the  world  you  could  do." 

Ullyn  heard  his  landlady  with  much  patience ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  sensible  admonition, 
asked  Mrs.  Tripthong  if  the  girl  could  be  lodged 
in  her  own  house ;  and  Mrs.  Tripthong  held  up 
hen"  hands  with  a  Lord  preserve  us  ! 

••  What — oh,  would  you  make  a  tabernacle  of 
convenience  of  my  house — a  temple  of  accommo- 
dation of  the  house  I  get  my  bread  in — look  at 
my  character !" 

"  What  hath  humanity  to  do  with  your  cha- 
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racter  i"  saiil  aeal  and  inoxpei'teuce ;  *'  were 
the  universe  to  be  scandalised  at  my  impru- 
dence, I  would  not  be  deterred  from  doing  h 
holy  act  of  gratitude  and  justice;  repay  a  solemn 
obligation,  to  the  small  amount  of  my  life  oiid 
being;  and  perform  service  lo  heaven,  by  res- 
'  cuing  from  misery,  ruin  and  despair,  a  poor,  in- 
nocent, persecuted,  helpless,  friendless  orphan!" 
"Oh,  that's  a  diifereat  thing!"  (|Uoih  dis- 
cretion, appeased  by  the  echoes  of  something 
like  common-sense  issuing  from  the  lips  of  heed- 
less, headstrong  resolve;  for  she  saw  niucli  lo 
come  from  tempering  a.  lodger  she  woulil  be 
loathe  to  partwitli;  and  she  began  to  see  ten 
danger  in  sheltering  the  {rirl,  whom  she  vould 
make  a  sacrifice  of  no  mean  tiaiure  to  accom- 
mo  dale. 

Lucy  Baliol  was  ihen  told  to  consider  the 
place  site  had  been  brought  to,  as  an  asylum. — 
"Ah!"  cjuoth  the  grateful  girl;  grieved  that  sbe 
had  not  a  better  claim  to  such  favour,  and  thai 
she  had  not  more  in  her  power,  or  the  hope  of 
bavi:ig  it,  to  give  in  return.  "  And  what  can  1 
do,  I  have  learnt  but  little,  and  have  been  tauijhl 
less.  Though  nature  hath  been  in  some  thiiigi 
to  me  no  niggard,  in  what  I  lack  instruction  and 
art,  Tiiough  taught  in  derision  to  haTe  mv 
will,  when  i  had  none  to  aid  or  serve  mysclfil 
liave  an  alacrity  in  assisting  others  in  inanT 
things  ihe  belter  taught  may  not  outstrip  me  in." 
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Ullyn  th^n  began  to  ask  the  unfortunate  girl 
the  particulars  of  her  life,  and  in  what  relation 
she  stood  to  those  from  wliom  he  had  rescued 
her. 

*^  In  such  strange  diversity,  that  while  it  would 
claim  me  relation,  it  kept  all  natural  affection 
aloof;  mocking  regard  with  remorseless  res- 
traint, and  natural  sentiment  with  unnatural 
coercion.  Ministering  delicate  food  with  the 
hand  that  turned  the  key  upon  my  freedom ; 
.wearing  off  my  mind  all  traces  of  the  sense  of  a 
condition  in  which  I  had  known  something  else, 
till  they  were  worn  out;  and  the  glimmerings  of 
happiness  merged  in  misery,  like  the  gloaming 
of  the  setting  sun  in  darkness ;  and  though  my 
conceptions  of  the  former  be  like  that  of  sun- 
shine to  the  blind,  the  other  hath  nought  to 
affright  me.  My  senses  have  been  played  upon, 
till  their  organs  have  become  dim,  giving  im- 
pressions of  a  world  that  can  yield  nought  but 
what  is  vain.  Peace  and  joy  have  been  so 
mingled  with  gloom,  that  all  things  look  to  me 
cheerless,  hollow,  and  vapid ;  till  life,  waking 
and  in  sleep,  became,  as  it  were,  one  lengthened 
nightmare — nothing  but  the  dread  of  the  spirit 
undying  continuing  the  like  impression  through 
eternity,  hath  prevented  me  a  thousand  times 
from  quitting  it/' 

"  No  relatives  or  friends  '^ ' 

*•  Not  the  ghosts  of  such,  save  what  you  saw. 
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Kelatioti  to  me,  and  Friend,  is  as  a  book  f 
The  very  [hougliU  of  my  Creator  ai 
wild  peiiderings  of  my  own  untutored  brain, 
that  Btrived  in  vain  to  see  the  mercy  and  tlie 
wise  purpose  of  my  existence.  Though  rewl- 
lection  of  knowing  kindness  and  affVciion  in  my 
idfaiicy  be  dim,  yet  there  is  something  terrible 
that  had  happened  to  me  then,  or  some  awful 
dream  of  my  infancy  hath  never  been  worn 
away  from  my  mind.  At  the  sight  of  blood,  in^ 
fl^sh  creeps ;  and  the  confused  scene  i»  which  it 
had  been  spilt,  dances  before  me." 

Luch  Baliol  was  interrupted  by  the  raitliag 
of  a  carriage,  drawing  up  at  the  door — "OI>i 
Glenullyn,  what  lady  is  this — sure  I  never  bf 
held  majesty  and  grace  before  !"  she  exclaimed ; 
and  Ullyn  j?oing  to  the  window,  sawthe  Countesi 
of  Walton  descend  from  her  carriage, 

Ullyn  was  perplexed  at  tliou^hl  of  what  to  do 
or  say.  How  could  he  satisfy  the  Countesa  of 
the  propriety  of  having  a  young  girl  he  had  seen 
but  once  before,  in  his  apartments?  The  poor 
girl  herself,  unconscious  of  ill,  wasequaily  guile- 
less and  innocetit  of  suspicion.  The  Countess 
was  on  the  stair;  for  Mrs.  Tripthong,  who  had 
opened  the  door,  and  who  felt  by  no  meoiu 
averse  to  her  ladyship  encountering  Lucy  —not 
from  any  wayward  love  of  mischief,  but  merelj 
to  support  her  idea  of  propriety,  and  to  shew  lier 
lodger  he  was  urotig  in   his;   without   saying 
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uiything  of  his   being  engaged,  shewed   the 
Countess  the  way  upstairs,  to  Ullyn's  room. 

'*  Well,  I  think  he'll  get  an  inkling  of  prO' 
priely,  decency,  and  decorum  now !"  quoth 
she,  laying  her  ear  to  the  key-hole,  to  prevent 
the  wind  whistling  through  it. 

The  presence  of  a  queen  of  great  renown,  to 
a  sequestered  peasant,  whose  imagination  was 
full  of  romantic  stories  of  regal  grandeur,  could 
not  have  produced  a  greater  eilect  than  did  that 
of  theX^ountess  on  Lucy  Baliol.    She  had  been, 
it  is  true,  but  little  used  to  the  company  or  in- 
tercourse of  her  own  sex.     And  Mother  Gor- 
mond,  under  whose  maternal  care  she  had  been 
brought  up,  was  a  governess  well  calculated  to 
give  the  imagination  full  sway.    In  Lucy  Baliol, 
the  feelings  were  mingled  with  something  like 
adoration  of  the  Countess.     It  seemed,  as  if  her 
affections  had  been  roused  with  her  admiration. 
She  had  never  before  seen  one  of  her  sex  whom 
she  could  really  love.    The  Countess  required  no 
rank  or  title  to  excite  the  wonder  or  respect  of 
this  poor  child  of  nature.     The  girl  felt  as  if  she 
would  deem  herself  ennobled  by  waiting  upon  and 
serving  such  a  mistress.     And  she  stood  apart, 
unheeded  by  that  beautiful  lady,  enchanted  by 
ber  appearance 

**  I  am  come,  Ullyn,''  said  the  Countess,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  in  good  keeping  with  her  appear- 
ance, for  it  affected  Lucy  Buliol  as  much  as  her 
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appearance  had,  still  unconscious  of  on;  one 
being  present,  save  him  slie  was  addressing,  and 
he  standing  mute,  confused,  and  awkward, — "  I 
am  come  lo  lell  you  how  jour  cause  progresses;" 
and  in  ilie  sweet  and  endearing  tone  and  man- 
ner of  a  familiar  and  equal,  looking  at  him  wiih 
a  countenance  of  interest  and  fondness,  she  be- 
ran  to  tell  him  what  she  had  done  in  his  cause, 
and  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  she  foq^t 
the  main  subject  she  had  to  communicate. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  matter  demanded  an  later- 
view  and  personal  communication  when  ilie 
Countess  thnuy;lil  ofit  at  home,  and  changed  iu 
complexion  marvellously  when  she  found  herself 
in  his  presence;  for  that  which,  in  her  eye, 
seemed  to  demand  her  seeing  him,  when  she  did 
come  she  either  forgot  it,  or  she  reserved  it  for 
a  more  convenient  season. 

Things  do  ofien  change  in  their  complexion, 
viihout  aliering  in  their  nature,  by  change  of 
f  time  and  place.     A  cause  may  be  clear  when 
I  Maied  by  one  party,  and  not  at  all  so  clenr  when 
ihe  opposite  one  hath  given  their  version  of  it 
I  That  which  often  seems  consistent  on  paper,  or 
when  viewed   in  fancy  in   the  closet,  becnrnw 
eccentric  or  outrageous  in  society;   and  man; 
who  have  gone  to  break  with  friends  for  conduct 
that  perturbed  their  blood,  have  returned  widi 
their  blood  in  higher  perturbation,  from  par- 
taking of  the  very  boimiy  they  themselves  Ireat»d 
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them  to  whom  they  meant  to  chastise;  and 
when  the  Countess  of  Walton  felt  the  import- 
ance of  seeing  Seyton  on  matters  that  pertained 
to  him,  felt  when  she  saw  him  that  which  pre- 
tained,  albeit  more  to  herself. 

•*  This  night,"  said  she,  however,  "  a  special 
commission,  in  form  of  committee,  sit  in  council 
on  your  cause.  Everything  has  been  sup[)lied 
which  we  could  minister;"  and  then  she  re- 
marked upon  his  looks  and  demeanour  in  a 
manner  and  tone  that  enhanced  the  esteem  and 
regard  Lucy  felt  towards  Ullyn,  seeing  he  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  rank  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  herself,  who  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to  him 
for  ever. 

**  Should  I  fail,  as  I  may,  my  lady,  would  my 
Lord  Walton  sanction  with  his  name  my  claims 
to  the  service  of  my  country  ?" 

"Or  I'd  lack  the  power  to  do  so  for  mine 
own  son,  if  I  had  one,"  added  the  Countess, 
when  her  eye  caught  the  figure  of  Lucy  Baliol. 

Ullyn  did  well  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
Countess*s  influence  with  her  husband,  before  she 
beheld  this  addition  he  had  brought  to  his  es- 
tablishment. At  sight  of  an  object  so  young, 
•D  interesting,  and  beautiful,  in  the  apartment 
of  him  she  had  pledged  soul  and  body  to  uke 
by  the  hand,  the  Countess  was  greatly  moved. 
Tliis  was  the  first  instance  of  extraordinary  feel- 
ing she  had  betrayed.     While  she  evinced  nei- 
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tlipr  jealousy  nor  wounded  pride  at  his  love  for 
Eliza  Belfurd,  wliile  slie  siuod  iiniiioved  when 
broke  in  upon  by  Iter  husband,  at  a  time  wlieo 
[bis  presence  was  least  expected,  and  she  lea^t 
C{>reparc'd  for  his  appearance,  her  whole  frame 
fquivered  and  shook  from  crown  to  foot,  as  sbe 
beheld  this  remarkable  instance  of  Ullyn's  gni- 
Littude.     Tlie  mute-slruck  object  uf  this  frightful 
I  change  stood  and  trembled;  and  I'llyo,  seeing 
I  that  be  was  the  foot  of  fortune,  destined  to  suffer 
I  <tnost  in  what  he  had  least  band  in,  whose  very 
deeds  of  gralilude  and  benevoU-ace  wroughl  his 
own  troubles,  and   threatened  him   ruin,  com- 
mended himself  to  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
The  Countess  continued  to  louk  at  Lucy  Bnliol 
I  for  some  time  wilbont  uttering  anything,  then 
[•'turning  to  UUyn,  asked  him,  "  Who  is  that?" 

Ullyn  fell  anew  the  awkwardness  of  his  situa- 

l  tion  by  the  question.     It  was  a  girl  he  had  seen 

I' but  once  before,  and  one  to  whom  lie  had  gone 

I  oiiBoliciied,  c.irried  away  fiom  her  home  and 

I  guardians,  and  brought  lo  his  lodgings  lo  live 

liim.     This  was  the  real  answer  he  could 

I  give.      What  niight  be  cojistrued  into  the  gind- 

I  ance  of  heaven,  or  the  mysterious  operations  of 

[  a  presiding  Deity,  the  sensible  world  would  \oiA 

upon  as  the  dream  of  a  silly  girl,  or  tlie  de»ice 

and  fabrication  of  an  artful  one.     Confine<l  in  a 

gloomy  house,  in  a  dull  street,  wil}i  massy  chain 

on  ponderous  door,  watted  upon  a  sybil  r 
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of  antique  and  mysterious  phrase,  and  men  of 
dark  visage  and  strange  hours,  are  the  things 
people  of  fancy  delight  in;  and  there  was 
abundance  of  these  in  the  present  case.  Ullyn 
could  make  no  reply,  till  he  had  gone  through 
the  history  of  their  acquaintance  from  the  tem- 
pest on  die  loch,  till  Lucy'^s  appearance  there. 

The  Countess  then  advanced  to  the  girl,  and 
in  a  tone  of  kindness  and  pity  asked  her  name. 
.  ''Lucy  Baliol  I  am  called;  whose  I  am  I 
know  not,"  was  her  simple  reply. 

**  How  came  you  hither  then/' said  the  Coun* 
tessy  still  more  moved  by  the  girl's  answer. 

**!  brought  her,"  said  Douglas,  recovering 
himself.  ''  I  could  not  have  refused  it  if  I  were 
to  be  made  the  object  of  the  worUrs  laughter 
and  contempt  henceforth.  I  believe  her  an  ob- 
ject of  detention  by  them  whom,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  no  claim  to  her;  and  if  1  suffer,  or  she 
suffer  for  it,  tlie  shame  be  to  the  world*s  cha- 
rity) not  my  motives,"  said  Ullyn  with  firmness, 
though  his  speech  betrayed  emotion. 

••And  have  you  no  conjecture  of  your  pa- 
rentage? Good  heavens,  you  had  a  mother!" 
exclaimed  the  Countess. 

♦•  I  never  knew  her,  or  father,  or  brother, 
uster,  or  friend.  If  I  had  any,  they  were  taken 
from  me,  or  I  from  them.  I  have  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  something  like  parental  caress,  or  my 
soul,  that  hath  been  denied  it  waking,  hath  had 
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some  revelalioii  of  il  in  %ieep.  Were  my  mother 
liere  1  sliould  know  her  not,  thoiiffh  T  have  ihc 
presentiment  she  is  not  in  the  flesh  ;  all  paiernal 
associations  have  had  iheir  chords  withered  anrt 
gone.  The  trumpet  and  drum  swell  on  my 
sense  as  if  I  had  heen  rocked  to  their  peal,  and 
blood  quivers  on  my  sight  as  if  1  had  been 
swathed  in  il  at  my  birth,  which  makes  inc 
think  my  parents  were  murdered  before  me, 
and  as  if  I  had  been  wrested  from  iheir  gory 
embrace." 

The  Countess  of  Walton,  though  she  might 
feel  inclined  to  quit  her  interest  in  Ullyn,  had 
yet  humanity  and  foresight.  She  saw  the  danger 
of  ibis  poor  forlorn  object's  remaining  where  she 
was,  and  nobly  offFfed  to  procure  her  an  asylum, 
and  would  take  her  with  her.  But  ruin  was 
enamoured  of  the  son  of  Ullyn ;  and  the  in- 
fatuated girl  refused,  (hough  inallgraiitudeand 
delicacy,  a  proffer  so  noble.  She  would  be  in* 
debied  to  none  but  to  her  preser\'er;  and  ibe 
Countess  seeing  her  resolve,  left  them  both  lo 
■  their  wilful  fate — look  a  hurried  leave  of  both — 
hastcnedout  of  the  room — Ullyn  followed — die 
was  down  stairs  before  he  got  half-way — opened 
the  door — entered  her  carriage  before  lie  got  to 
the  foot  of  the  stair — threw  herself  back  in  dw 
seat — and  was  hurled  home. 

"  Ullyn  P  said  Lucy  lialiol,  as  he  reiunwd 
with  a  swelling  heart — "Oh,  that  name  c<hd« 
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to  my  mouth  like  thought  to  the  wish  :  Ullyn, 
that  noble  Countess  loves  you !"  And  after  a 
pause,  for  he  was  dumb — *^  Ah,  something  beams 
in  that  eye,  which  to  you,  no  interest  but  one, 
all  powerful,  can  give ; — that  will  make  you 
wail,  or  rejoice.  But  something  bids  me  say — 
beware  I  and  love  her  not,  Ullyn  P 

**  My  troth,  but  I  think  he'll  have  had  an 
inkling  of  the  respect  due  to  an  honest  house, 
and  to  a  good  repute,"**  quoth  Mrs.  Tripthong, 
to  the  musing,  son  of  Finlay,  as  she  saw  the  car- 
riage driven  up  the  street. 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  place  for  gentle  hints,  I 
most  own,''  said  he,  who  had  proved  one  or  two. 
^'LfOve,  I  have  heard  it  say,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  rocks ;  I  find  the  ground  is  rather  slippery 
here,  for  it  to  keep  its  footing  on.  It  is  only 
jails  here  that  are  built  of  stone ;  and  though 
they  be  big  enough,  it's  rather  a  contracted 
sphere  for  the  growth  of  sentiment,  though  I 
find  it  ample  for  the  free  developement  of  con- 
science. That  seems  to  swell  with  the  lightness 
of  its  pressure,  and  to  get  elastic  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  it  carries;  what  smothers  and 
strangles  other  life,  gives  it  existence.  Even  if 
you  don\  feed  it,  it  will  feed  itself ;  and  gorging, 
will  never  give  it  a  surfeit.  I  asked  for  a  little 
more  of  it  from  that  grocer  and  churchwarden 
next  door,  who  was  cheating  me  with  an  honest 
manner;  and  he  thought  it  was  something  I 
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wanted  to  eat,  for  lie  asked  me  how  I'd  have  it, 
undone  or  overdone.  I  was  afraid  to  add  honour 
to  the  request,  as  then  he  would  think  I  would 
have  Bomethin<T  to  wash  it  down  with,  and  a&k  if 
I  would  prefer  it  with  the  chill  off." 

"  And  what  has  conscience  to  do  with  '("cdH 
quoth  she,  who  kept  them  both— each  in  itti^^H 

"Devilish  little — eh,   woman,   but   ihatV^^ 
fact." 

"  But  I  think  from  the  swatch,  the  Countns 
haa  had  upstairs,  ye  may  ditht  your  nebs  and 
flee  up." 

"  Maybe,  Mrs.  Tripthong,  maybe ;  yet  il'«  a 

pity  Ihe  acta  of  charity  and  mercy  should  be 

I  (dealt  such  thunderbolts  by  a  world,  thai,  from 

[  levery  appearance,  stands  a  considerable  chance 

•of  beinf^  judf^ed  itself,"  quotli  Fingal,  letting  his 

fingers  descend  into  his  snuff  box. 

"  Charity  and  mercy  quotha — don't  speak  lo 
me  of  your  interpretations  of  tliat  sort  of  senth 
I  ^client,   'tween    youth,    fail    veins,    beauty,   glfr 
f  ititude,  and  no  ^ardians." 

"  Aye,  I  see  we  must  take  a  new  way  of  en- 
I  >fisting  this  keen-sighted  world's  sympathy." 
I  '- 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

C4LAMITY  BRINGS  THE  CALAMITOUS  TOOBTHER.— DLLYN 
GAINS  THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE,  AND 
COMES  INTO  CONTACT  WITH  THE  FELONIOUS. 

Ulltn  waited  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  to 
learn  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  the  committee 
that  sat  on  his  privileges  were  making.  There 
are  few  situations  more  calculated  to  make  a 
man  reflective,  than  that  of  waiting  as  a  suitor  in 
a  doubtful,  prolonged,  and  important  trial,  at 
L»incoln*s-inn,  or  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
There  the  really  great  and  renowned  of  the 
country,  the  idle,  disappointed,  and  the  broken- 
down,  are  to  meet — the  former  filled  with  the 
importance  of  the  nation's  welfare,  and  their  own 
renown ;  the  latter  amusing  their  imaginations 
with  fancies  and  visions,  raised  by  the  characters 
they  behold,  the  contiguity  of  the  place,  and 
their  own  want  of  employment  to  take  them  else- 
where, and  the  lack  of  means  to  enable  them  to 
kill  the  time  in  places  of  more  substantial  enter- 
tainment Men  seeking  estates  and  privileges 
with  scanty  hopes  and  slender  resources,  whose 
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chier assurance  rests  on  the  extent  of  tlieii"  need 
Biid  wishes.  Some  without  wits  waiting  for 
titles,  or  the  redress  of  wrongs  all  the  world 
must  feel  interested  in.  Oihers  WUh  nouglii  but 
their  wits  expecting,  or  needing  at  least  as  much. 
Cnrious  propeiisity  in  the  unforlunate  and  (lie 
nnhappj,  who,  in&lead  of  cornniunhig  with  the 
miserable,  and  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  hopeless, 
""and  them  in  like  circumstances  with  ihemseUTS, 
repair  to  the  resort  of  the  fortunate  and  great; 
lind  instead  of  soothing  their  sorrows  wiili  tlie 
.contemplation  of  greater  or  equal,  and  reflecting 
r  ,that  others  have  as  great  cause  to  bewail  as  they 
have  themselves,  and  claiming  the  consolations 
ipf  sympathy  and  example,  Ihey  resort  to  (lie 
ihaunts  of  the  opposite  extreme,  as  if  to  heighten 
'their  own  calamities,  by  contrast  with  the  for- 
.tutiate  and  happy. 

Feeling  dull  and  tired,  Ullyn  entered  a  taven 

in  the  neighbourhood,  to  real  and  refresh  hiin- 

•elf.    A  pity  it  is  there  are  to  often  disagreeable 

'  ,assoclalious  connected  with  the  idea  orpunciual 

[  -Bttendance  at  a  tavern,  for  there  aie  few  places 

'  where  one  can  be  more  welcome,  and  mow  at 

I  .bome.     No  servants  wait  upon    him  with  more 

Alacrity ;  he  has  the  advantage  of  company,  with- 

I  out  the  expense  of  entertaining,  or  the  trouble 


|j)rple£ 


;  them  who  have  met,  and  who  i 


a  meet  fur  the  purpose  of  being  pleased.  Thent 
Ulead  of  listening   to  domestic  complaints  ■ 
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faults,  he  can  have  his  troubles  soothed,  and  his 
thirst  quenched  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of 
any  fault  being  found  with  his  indulgence,  the 
greater  his  allowance,  the  more  welcome  he  be- 
eomes.  Tliere  he  can  find  not  only  relief  from 
annoyance  and  importunity,  but  he  can  forget 
his  cares,  by  taking  the  cares  of  the  republic  into 
1^  interest,  and  neglect  the  evils  of  his  o\^  n  con- 
duct, by  reviewing  those  of  his  country.  If  he 
be  without  the  resources  and  anxieties,  the  res- 
ponsibility and  expense  of  host,  he  is  equally 
free  from  the  restraint,  submission,  and  cere- 
mony of  a  guest.  He  can  be  on  an  equality 
with  all  who  drink  the  same  liquids,  and  what 
may  be  deemed  faults  or  vices  at  home,  are 
there  special  recommendations. 

Ullyn  had  taken  his  seat  opposite  to  two  young 
gentlemen,  when,  after  a  short  time,  a  country- 
man entered  the  room,  and  asked  the  way  to 
Newgate  from  Westminster. 

"  The  way  is  pretty  straight,"  replied  one  of 
the  young  gentlemen ;  ^'  though  it  be  more 
direct  from  Newgate  to  Westminster,  and  much 
more  frequently  traversed.''^ 

"That's  very  strange,"  quoth  the  country- 
man— "  how  is  that?" 

**  It  is  like  all  other  descents,  the  gradation 
from  bad  to  worse  is  always  more  easy  and  com- 
mon. The  descent  to  Avernus  has  long  been 
easy ; — to  retrogade,  *  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.* " 
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,  .  "  Are  you  in  search  of  ilie  picturesqae,  or  of 
fgrnialied  lodgings,  you  would  direct  your  &i«pf 
to  anxiously  lo  Newgale,  friend  ?"  said  ihe  other 
yioun<;  geittlemaii. 

"I  have  been  on  the  highway!"  replied  the 
countryman. 

"Then  it's  strange  you  don't  firKl  Ne» 
without  asking.  But  your  taking  WestmHl 
on  your  route,  is  quice  legitimate — and  I  i 
you  may  keep  your  mind  easy  you'll  be  lite 

"Then  are  there  different  ways  lo  Newpi 
"  Oh  yes,  and  all  of  them  less  or  morefl 
and  expeditious.  They  are  as  various  as  4 
routes  to  pnrliamenl  ;  some  take  it  indeed  aia 
way  into  the  laiter  here,  I  suppose  to  gain  » 
wholesome  foretaste  of  bad  company,  that  he 
may  corrupt  by  degrees.  '  Nemo  repente  lur- 
pissimua  fuil-'  Some  go  to  Newgate,  ab  thev 
go  Lo  chapel,  as  a  temporary  expiation  of  liitir 
transgression,  in  the  room  of  confession,  forwsnl 
of  priests.  Some  take  it  periodically,  as  iheydo 
physic ;  others  make  it  an  era  in  their  lives,  but 
1  believe  few  are  very  careful  about  ^oirig ;  they 
allow  themselves,  tor  the  most  part,  lo  be  taken 
there.  Is  your  object  there  moral  or  political  f 
"  Truly  speculative,"  replied  he,  who  bad 
come  off  the  highway;  "  the  road  thither  was 
the  principal  view  [  had." 
"  Just  so.     There  are  various  roads— 
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)«qF«^-««U  of  dieiD»  *per  ae/  ?«7good,  perfectly 
iQMDLoeptiooable.  A  Christian  debating  society 
is  not  omist.  llie  bill  way  is  an  approred  one 
enough.  Turn  captain  ^on  half- pay  with  a  sold 
commifision,  and  live  like  a  gentleman  in  fur- 
nished lodgings.  Your  high-way  yon  seem  to 
hmwe  cut— wants  address,  a  blood-horse,  and  a 
Moiwen.  If  you're  flighty  inclined,  mount  your 
Pl^asus,  give  full  reins  to  your  satire,  ride 
imigb^od  over  corruption,  and  you'll  find 
you've  not  mistaken  the  way." 

**  I  could  never  keep  my  seat  on  any  I  could 
borrow,  and  my  own  is  so  spavined  it  would 
bneak  down  with  me,  and  is  withal  too  civil  by 
half  for  such  a  heat." 

.  **  Then  just  step  into  that  ekrcted  free-and- 
easy  at  St.  Stephen*8  there ;  lug  the  speaker  out 
of  the  chair,  bid  the  members  keep  order  and 
proceed  to  harmony,  and  you're  in  Newgate 
before  a  division.  I  see  you're  from  the  country 
-'--Coventry,  I  presume.  How  are  crops  ?*' 

As  this  was  a  subject  the  countryman  knew 
aoniething  of,  he  replied,  that  totally  depended 
oo  the  soil  and  seed — the  contingencies  were  as 
numerous  as  their  roads  to  Newgate.  This 
produced  a  series  of  mutual  retorts,  which  gave 
birth  to  a  series  of  personalities,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  two  neglected  the  English  maxim  of 
fiur  play,  and  fell  both  upon  him;  but  the 
conntryman  with  all  his  simplicity  was  more 
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tlian  a  mntcli  far  tliem,  and  failing  in  argumenl 
and  wit,  they  would  with  one  impulse  break 
his  nose,  wlien  Ullyu  interposed  and  prevenied 
them. 

The  counti^man  felt  v«ry  grateful  to  Iiini. 
"  There  was  something,"  said  he,  as  the  two 
retired,  "  in  your  looks,  which  was  quite  a  relief 
to  the  common  style  of  physiognomy.  I'm 
acute  in  faces ;  there's  genius,  hallowed  by  (li^ 
appointment  or  melancholy,  in  yours.  In  mine 
you  can  trace  ill-luck  in  every  curve — 1  am 
Conrad  the  unlucky,  living  for  some  future  his- 
torian lo  record  calamity :  I  was  misbegotten 
before  I  came  into  the  world,  and  have  been 
misfortunaie  ever  since.  I  am  a  walking  cydo- 
pcedia  of  bad  fortune — an  animated  Irish  bull; 
your  appearance  hath  interested  me,  and  yoa 
must  be  unfortunate;  you  have  now  enlisted  mj 
gratitude  by  service,  and  you  must  be  unfit  for 
this  world.  Had  you  been  unfavoured  in  coni^ 
tenance,  done  me  injury,  I  should  have  fbiud 
you  fitted  to  defy  laws.  X  once  bought  a  ticlut 
in  the  lottery  ;  it  drew  the  head  prize,  but  not 
till  1  had  sold  the  ticket  and  my  chance  too.  If 
1  do  a  service,  I  do  It  to  the  urong  person,  or 
my  favour  does  no  good  to  him  whogeta  it;  iDJf 
motives  are  questioned,  When  I'm  iu  haste  I 
am  too  soon,  when  I  take  my  time  I'm  bw 
laie.  The  man  ivhose  fate  interests  me  profH 
but  a  scamp  in  the  world's  eye,  end  pronoJO 
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error.  When  all  the  world  runs  and  I  run  too, 
a*  panic  ensues;  when  the  world  runs  and  I 
pause,  I  lose  the  chance  it  hath  had.  I  set  out 
for  London  from  Derby  sometime  ago,  got  upon 
a  cheap  coach  running  down  an  opposition,  and 
was  run  down  myself.  I  traverse  on  foot,  and 
em  stopped  the  first  evening  by  two  sacrilegious 
footpads,  who  first  demand  my  money,  and 
then — my  blessing;  I  give  them  the  blessing 
first  to  render  it  the  purer;  I  withhold  the 
other,  and  am  half  murdered.  I  am  carried  to 
the  only  inhuman  landlord  on  the  road,  who, 
finding  me  without  money,  I  find  him  without 
mercy;  and  he  leaves  me  to  perish  under  his 
roof.  A  young  lady  on  the  way  leaves  me  her 
purse ;  I  recover,  and  come  to  London  in  quest 
of  her  to  return  it,  and  of  course  give  it  to  the 
wrong  person." 

"  How  happened  that  ?" 

••  The  lady's  name  was  on  the  purse ;  reaching 
London,  I  learn  the  address  of  one  of  her  friends, 
to  whom  I  go  and  leave  the  purse — a  lady,  her 
aunt,  with  due  acknowledgements.  Wishing  to 
•hew  my  gratitude,  I  call  again,  and  find  that 
the  young  lady  has  never  appeared ;  that  she 
had  written  to  her  father,  and  had  received  a 
letter  in  return,  saying  she  had  ran  away  from 
her  home,  and  bidding  her  search  for  her  in 
London,  and  that  he  himself  would  set  out 
again  in  quest  of  her.'* 
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"Belford!" 

Here  Ullyn  groaned. 
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'  If  you  be  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her 
[  Aiends,  perhaps  in  her  mind  you  may  do  hei 
litlle  service,"  said  Uilyn,  concealinfr  his  emo- 
tion. 

"  You're  righr,  if  I  do  it,  or  if  it  would  be  & 
•ervice,  it  would  be  done  by  me — too  late." 

"  It  is  not  in  (juest  of  her  you  ask  your  wai 
10  Newgate?" 

"  No;    it  ia   to   see  bim   vho  stopped  and 
robbed  me  on  the  liigiiway — lie,  at  least  one  of 
I  the  two,  is  now  tliere." 

'  How  did  you  get  him  apprehended?" 
'Very  strangely:  when  I  was  directed  bj 
the  authorities  of  Uuw  Street  lo  a  new  officer  dI 
justice  they  had  lately  got,  who  would  be  sure  to 
get  ine  the  leader  of  them,  1  found  him  (o  be 
one  who  of  all  others  would  be  able  to  do  tne 
that  service,  fur  in  this  minister  of  justice  I  h«ii 
the  comrade  ol'  the  very  pad  who  stopped  me  on 
the  road.  The  man  seemed  noways  surprised 
at  my  being  struck  by  his  appearance,  tor  he 
had  begun  10  see  things  in  a  new  light  himielf. 
and  liad  become  a  convert  lo  religion  and  jus- 
tice, and  justice  had  wisely  converted  him  to  be 
an  efficient  instrument  in  converting  olhen^ 
He  proves  his  sincerity  and  usefulness  by  nabbing' 
iirst  every  friend,  companion,  and  acquainu 
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he  had,  and  at  the  same  time  evei^  highwayman 
on  the  road ;  he  knew  Jack  well,  he  said,  and 
the  same  day  he  had  him  &8t  in  Newgate.  I 
have  been  to  the  house  he  was  taken  at  by  the 
Abbey  here,  where  I  have  been  directed  to  go 
where  I  shall  be  sure  to  6nd  him.^ 

**  What  is  his  appearance  T^ 

*'  Tail,  though  juvenile,  and  somewhat  sallow 
in  the  complexion  ;  and  one  who  boasts  of  college 
breeding.*" 

**  *Tis  the  same  my  servant  came  in  contact 
with.  rU  go  to  Newgate  with  you,  as  it  strikes 
me  be  may  aid  me  in  my  search  for  some  docu- 
ments rd  give  a  portion  of  my  life  to  gain." 

*^  If  he  do,  rU  forgive  him  the  greater  portion 
of  the  blessing  and  money  he  filched  from  me/' 

And  these  two  heroes  of  malignant  stars  set 
oat  together,  on  their  way  to  Newgate* 

Before  Ullyn  and  Conrad  the  unlucky  could 
reach  the  place  which  had  never  yet  been  mis- 
taken, even  there  was  Michael  Varnish  before 
them.  Had  they  assayed  paradise,  they  would 
have  found  the  son  of  Jacob  covenanting  with 
St.  Peter  tlie  expediency  of  no  more  room.  Such 
a  coincidence  was  not  more  remarkable,  than 
Michaers  encounter  with  his  son  on  the  high- 
way. As  they  reached  the  jail-door,  they  met 
Michael  descending  the  steps.  Ullyn  not  wish- 
iog  to  come  into  contact  with  one  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much,  wheeled  round  before  Varnish 
could  see  him. 
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Michael  could  forgive  the  robbery,  if  be  were 
sBiisfied  of  llie  utter  destruction  of  what  he  had 
beeu  robbed  of.  Their  annihilation  was  all  the 
restitution  he  was  ambitious  of  He  bad  never 
the  heart  to  destroy  ibem  himself  wliile  he  had 
them,  though  no  one  into  whose  hands  tbey  might 
fall  would  fail  to  note  their  value — to  one  who 
would  give  all  for  ihera.  This  proved,  that  in  the 
most  subtle  and  cunning,  there  is  always  found 
some  weakness  to  betray  them.  Men  of  depth 
go  beyond  their  own  fathom.  While  he  held 
possession  of  the  papers  by  wliich  lie  held  pot- 
session  of  his  estate  and  wealth,  he  could  not 
find  nerve  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  Soothing 
conscience  to  the  crime  of  their  robbery  by  re- 
taining them  in  existence,  that  he  might  retuo 
the  power  of  restitution,  to  meet  judgmenL  Now 
he  cursed  loud  and  deep  his  scruples.  He  bwft 
the  jailor  announce  to  him  that  be  had  come  to 
visit  him  on  good  intent.  He  found  the  prisoner 
ID  a  frame  of  mind  willing  to  do  aiiyihiag  to 
change  his  condition. 

"  You  may  recollect  me,"  said  the  parent  M 
bis  offspring — "  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
you  before." 

"  Very  likely  ;  when,  I  dare  say,  the  honctiT 
was  all  on  one  side,"  quoth  ihe  son. 

"  You  are  here  for  a  robbery  1"  said  MichwL 

"  As  likely  here  to  prevent  one,  seeing  thi 
weother  Is  set  in  to  be  fine,  and  tlie  mooa  <ft'  , 
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**  I  do  not  come  to  question  the  propriety  of 
your  being  here." 

*^  I  do  most  unequivocally — no  nian  with  any 
pretence  to  taste  or  breeding  would  submit  to  it, 
if  he  could  help  it." 

^*  Then  I  suppose  you  would  be  no  bar  to 
your  getting  out,  if  you  had  the  offer." 

**The  pleasure  of  trying  to  get  in  again  were 
inducement  enough  of  itself — that  depends  on 
the  terms.  If  to  make  a  convert  peach  of  me. 
to  scrag  my  pals,  like  the  Gospel  one,  who,  in 
the  face  of  men  and  angels,  laid  his  paw  on  me — 
for  that  rd  require  some  training." 

"  The  terms  Td  offer  would  not  lay  the  bur- 
then even  of  doing  evil,  much  less  to  repent — 
you  robbed  myself,"  said  sire  to  son. 

**  Such  a  mistake  might  happen  to  mortals, 
80  prone  to  error  —one  may  even  meet  a  brother 
in  the  way  of  business." 

"  I  come  to  serve  you — ^your  identity  can  be 
doubted — I  do  not  doubt  it.  The  use  you  made 
of  that  you — borrowed  of  me  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  is  all  I  would  know."" 

**  We  put  these  to  the  best  of  uses — if  coin, 
we  circulate  it ;  if  swag,  we  fence  the  same. 
Rags  we  trog;  and  all  speaking  dummies,  whe- 
ther in  black-letter,  round -hand,  text  or  small 
write,  we  sacrifice  to  safety  and  conscience — pu- 
rify them  as  the  Jews  did,  by  passing  them 
through  the  fire." 
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'*  He  who  ia  the  cause  uf  your  being  here  I 
csn  reason  wiih,  if  you  would  sieeve  ihe  head.' 

"  This  cove  is  too  downy  for  my  college  p«i* 

'.  1  most  brush  upon  the  snesk — there's  the 
KWgh  of  hemp-spinning  in  his  croak.  "G«d  I 
leel  as  if  now  oil  the  beam,  with  ihe  bolt 
newly  oiled." 

"  Wljat  I  would  ask  will  deprive  you  of  w^ 
ihiiifT — not  the  sacrifice  even  of  your  sins." 

"  There's  eonieihing  in  your  voice  like  the 
jow  of  St.  Saviour's  in  my  ear,  knelling  dirj;es— 
no  matter,  fake  on." 

"  When  1  had  the  chance  of  meeting  yatM,  1 
shewed  my  confidence  in  you,  by  eoinuiing  yoo 
with  some  small  papers." 

"  And  you  held  your  life  as  security— coofr 
dence,  like  the  honour,  all  on  one  side  still." 

"  These  were  private  documents,  raluelete  to 
mortal  save  myself," 

"  And  one  other,"  quoth  he  who  tempeiwl 
plunder  with  pleasantry  ;  and  one  who  thought 
his  knowledge  should  go  like  his  ideaa  of  justice 
— counter  to  his  he  dealt  with,  "  I  undenund 
tliey  are  of  as  much  value  to  Michael  Varpttii 
as  ihey  can  be  to  you.  Kh,  fence  my  soul;  bW 
a  light  gleams  on  me  in  this  dungeon  ; — bat  ifaqt- 
were  tlie  same  rags  that  same  chaplaiil  madene 
fake   from    the  bloody  corpse  of  the  old  major, 

aa  he  lay  on  the  field  of .     As  he  was  filebfd 

of  life,  to  grab  what  he  had,  was  proved  to  mt 
no  faking;  [he  plunder  of  the  dead  being  hit 


fratrv  ai  my  father  used  to  lay,  in  a  pope*8  bull, 
gaam  gMr." 

•  ^  Powers  of  darknen  V*  exclaimed  Michael 
Yarnish  to  himself— -^have  I  been  robbed  on  the 
Ikighway  by  my  own  son  l*^  Then  perhaps  to 
tUs  Michael — what's  his  name — aye,  Varnish— 
you  might  be  induced  to  give  them  up/''  said  the 
son  of  Jacob. 

^  For  bringing  me  into  the  world,  and  landing 
nw  here — perhaps  I  might  if  they'd  take  him 
out  of  it,*'  said  the  grandson  of  Jacob. 

•*  Would  you  be  content  to  live  on  easy  terms 
if  you  had  the  chance^**  said  Michael,  to  divert 
the  current  of  his  son's  piety. 

'*  Anything  without  compromising  my  ho- 
nour,*' replied  the  thief. 

^  This  would  enhance  it,  in  my  case.  I  alone 
am  evidence." 

'^  There's  another,  who  has  seen  things  in  a 
new  light ;  who  wants  to  forget  his  past  life,  by 
nsbbing  the  lives  of  them  he  seduced,  and  wants 
no  one  to  remind  him  of  anything  to  repent  of — 
he  stood  you  sentry  while  I  craved  your  benedic- 
tkm — a  thirstier  bloodhound  never  tracked  pad.*' 

^  A  man  who  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways 
liill  always  listen  to  reason.** 

**  Suppose  the  papers  are  destroyed  ?'* 

••  Prove  me  that,  and  I  am  content** 

^  Oh,  in  that  case/*  quoth  the  prisoner  to 
himself,  *^  I  may  as  well  swear  to  that,  and  keep 
the  rags  too." 
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So  Jack  gave  liis  father  his  Iiunoiir  ihe 
were  destroyed, 

"  I  liave  no  reason  to  doubt  your  hononr* 
said  he  who  would  fain  have  doubted  his  iden- 
tity; "  but  if  I  gave  you  mine,  you'll  get  fn^ 
albt-il  you  iniyht  not  be  conlent." 

"  No,  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  would,  from  the 
of  your  voice — excuse  my  flattery." 

"  Then  give  as  much  assurance  as  you'd  teke," 
said  Michael ;  and  Jack  gave  a  string  of  oaths 
twice  the  length  of  the  creed. 

"  Had  you  no  wiinesa  of  their  destruction  ?" 

"  Ben  Shroud,  who  was  scragged  in  front  here 
on  Monday  morning.  Served  Ben  right,  l« 
shouldn't  have  spliced  with  his  blowing." 

"  What  was  your  object  in  destroying  them  'f 

"  They  wouldn't  melt.  To  have  fenced  itieni, 
would  be  like  fencing  a  mnt's  tongue — apt  w 
peach.      I  Slake  my  being  for  their  destruction." 

Then  Michael  said  he  would  bethink  of  sooM 
deed  for  the  covenanting  of  each,  and  withdrew 
to  covenant  for  the  prisoner's  safety;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  he  owed  a  duty  to  so- 
ciety to  rid  it  of  its  pests.  For  as  a  parent  he 
felt  no  great  repugnance  to  be  rid  of  a  son  who 
promised  10  be  of  little  credit  to  him; — builje 
had  humanity,  and  would  that  society  in  general 
should  have  the  sole  benefit  of  his  riddance. 

"  My  visit  is  vain,"  quoth  he  of  malignant  sUi^ 
as  he  saw  Varnish  issue  from  Newgate 
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the  mediator  *tween  me  and  the  robber — you 
can  see  the  worthy  yourself,  and  I  ^ili  wait  for 
you  in  that  cofFee-room  we  passed." 

But  it  is  a  pity  to  enter  Newgate  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter. 


OL.£Mt)LLVy, 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  heart  of  every  one,  whatever  may  be  ihe 
objeci  of  iiU  visit,  beats  a  little  when  he  enien 
Newgale  fir  the  first  lime,  and  that  of  Uilyn 
beat  none  the  less  from  his  having  seen  Vamid 
issue  from  it.  There  is  something  in  the  loinbre 
and  frowning  look  of  Newgate,  no  one  can  vnr 
mistake  it  for  anytiiing  but  what  it  is.  A  tntii, 
tlie  most  iiiuatrious  in  one  scene  of  adion  or 
train  of  inleilecl,  Is  seldom  mistaken  for  thf 
covert  author  of  aught  illustrious  in  another. 
Among  the  many  individuals  to  whom  the  W^ 
verly  novels  were  ascribed,  Wellington  and 
Iluthschild,  iwo  the  most  renowned  of  the  coun- 
try, were  never amon^t  the  number;  andsrnonjt 
the  varied  purposes  for  which  buildings  ban 
been  intended,  no  one  ever  took  Newgale  br 
anything  else  but  Newgate.  Some  thMIRi 
might  be  mistaken  fur  relief  chapels,  pataoMfir 
oourta  of  law,  and  vittue  might  knock  tX  tbt 
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door  of  many  a  temple  of  vice,  taking  it  for 
something  it  might  be  safe  to  enter ;  but  no  one 
would  knock  at  Newgate  for  shelter,  even  in  a 
second  deluge. 

The  turnkey,  who  asked  our  hero's  business, 
had  a  face  and  figure  in  good  keeping  with  the 
bower  he  guarded.  The  locks  and  bars  he  turned 
and  drew,  as  they  creaked,  seemed  tuneful  ac- 
companiments to  the  sighs  and  groans  of  repent- 
ance and  reparation  which  should  issue  from 
such  a  place.  The  hollow  vault,  as  it  echoed 
tbeir  fix)tstep8  when  they  left  the  sweet  light  of 
heftven,  seemed  a  tunnel  to  the  den  of  despair. 
Passing  through  the  gate,  they  entered  an  open 
space — a  kind  of  spiked  amphitheatre — some- 
thing like  an  arena  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  were 
caged  an  assortment  of  wild  men. 

•*  A  capital  cage  that  for  the  breed  of  morals 
and  politeness,"  quoth  the  turnkey,  as  he  saw 
Ullyn^  stare  at  the  lot. 

One  with  two  eyes  and  one  eye-brow — for  the 
two  merged  into  one — grinned  like  a  hyena, 
and  d — d  the  little  remnant  of  soul  he  had,  but 
he  would  rejoice  to  rump  our  hero  for  the  sake 
of  bis  coat.  A  hollow-eyed,  sunken-cheeked, 
component  of  a  thief,  with  a  nose  turned  up  in 
defiance  of  propriety,  seemed  to  expatiate  on 
▼acuity  with  one  eye,  and  fixed  the  other  on 
the  visitor's  pocket,  uttering  sentiment  fragrant 
the  outlet  from  which   it  issued.     Another, 
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with  a  flat  face  and  shapeless  bead,  Iield  out  tiis 
tongue — as  if  blistered  with  oaths — oosed  slaver 
through  the  grating,  and  snarled  speech  too 
Iiideoiis  to  (juole;  while  a  laitkey  erection  of 
wild  materialism  held  out  his  hand — taper,  moist, 
and  clammy — that  Ullyn  might  admire  the  gifls 
of  nature,  in  beholding  an  instrunieni  eo  well 
calculated  for  the  wise  purpose  he  had  used  IL 
A  grinning  frolic  of  nature  was  observing,  »i[h 
ihe  delighted  eye  of  an  artist,  two  thieves  plaj- 
ing,  through  sheer  instinct,  with  their  hands  in 
their  neighbour's  pockets,  and  a  burglar,  lingrd 
with  poetry,  tried  to  give  slang  in  number^auif 
measured  his  verse  on  the  bars  of  the  grating; 
and  another,  a  sort  of  ^neas  in  a  cage,  was  re- 
counting his  feats  to  a  paltry  filclier,  who,  in 
return,  was  practising  his  own  by  fingering  for 
a  knife  he  knew  he  had  witli  useful  blades. 

"There's  everything  displayed  here  but  re- 
pentance," said  the  turnkey,  "which,  unluckil.Vt 
happens  to  be  the  only  thing  needed.  Hatren'i 
a  tiling  in  life  to  reproach  'em  with  but  giving  A 
chance  away  and  coming  here." 

"  Don't  remorse  make  that  havoc  on  ibeir 
faces  ?  tliey  look  as  if  they  had  fuietaste  of  thi 
gnawing  of  the  worm  that  never  dielli." 

"  Can't  spell  the  word.  Speak  of  repeilM^ 
to  them  they'd  not  collar  it,  unless  they  couU 
fenci 


If  not  under  the  bead  of  the  artidt   , 


swag,  wouldn't  c 
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^  IF  mbfortune  or  temptation  should  drive  a 
wretch  to  crime,  that  may  make  him  a  culprit, 
what  a  place  is  this  to  bring  him  to  !'" 

"  Why  if  he  aint  your  regular  varmint,  he'll 
soon  be  broke  in  by  as  many  tutors  on  the  vo- 
luntary plan,  as  he'd  have  lawyers  to  defend 
him.     If  new   caught,   and   he   incline   to   be 
conish,  he*ll  have  every  encouragement  to  get 
on  in  the  new  line  he's  embraced.     That  lanky 
taper   of  repentance  you   see   there   with    the 
drooping  mug,  he'll  wail  you  by  contract,  and 
is  as  downy  a  cracksman  as  ever  gnawed  cold 
iron.     He  has  two   faces,    regular,  the   upper 
looking  out  for  spoil,  the  other  hanging  repent- 
ance.    He's  half-lying,  half-crocodile, — one  eye 
twigging  a  resting-place  for  his  forks,  t'other 
squirting  salt  tears:   while  his  lips  would  troll 
you  a  prayer,  his  soul's  inside  a  Bramah  lock. 
He's  here  all  for  liberty,   he  says :    came  for 
signing    his    cross    to   a   petition    to   free   the 
blacks." 

**  Signing  a  petition  ?" 

•*  Yes,  with  one  hand  he  was,  as  it  were, 
giving  freedom  to  the  niggers,  he  was  giving 
like  freedom  to  the  gentlemens  chronometer — 
all  consistent,  mind  ye.  He's  half-Scotch,  half- 
English,''  continued  he  who  was  wholly  Newgate. 
**  One  side  of  him  cool  and  selfish,  t'other  hot 
and  filching.  That  one  beside  him,  with  the 
leaden  sconce,  is  a  man  slaughterer  of  his  wife 


and  young  one.  He  first  quieted  the  child,  bni 
as  they  catled  it  Samuel  iti  the  indicinieiit,  he 
was  acquitted,  'cause  the  child  had  never  been 
dlrtBtened — that's  the  beauty  of  baptism,  maket 
people  correct ;  he  soou  persuaded  his  wife  there 
Was  no  happiness  to  be  looked  for  here,  and  jioi 
her  to  cut  it  of  her  own  accord;  in  which  he 
helped  her  so  cordially,  he  ha<l  to  fiuish  what 
she  had  begun,  but  has  allowed  her  to  have  the 
full  credit  of  it.  He  tuuk  a  fancy  to  a  jewri  t 
tbief  had,  when  he  bet  for  it  with  the  other, 
who  should  hang  longest  by  die  neck — the  other 
trying  first,  he  kicked  the  stool  from  under  hin. 
He  would  have  ^ot  over  that,  as  nobody  saw  It, 
but  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  wipe  that  served  the 
loop  and  claimed  it.  As  the  other  was  I 
[  hiiiig  at  any  rate,  he  can  only  be  blamed  for  U 
I  nnch  haste.  Thai's  an  Irtstiman,  ii 
I  with  three  pieces,  who  came  here  by  mis 
"How  could  he  mistake  such  a  place  a 
said  Ullyn. 

"  His  wife  meant  to  do  for  him — at  least  be 
was  afraid  of  it — and  to  save  his  life  he  took 
hers !  and  here  he'll  wail  till  the  law  take  ht»." 
"  There  appear  to  be  some  of  rather  a  belter 
caste,"  said  Uilyn,  noticing  some  half  dozen  of 
refined  biirglers  who  walked  aloof  from  the  rest. 
"  That's  ihe  swell  tine  of  busiupss — a  ctit 
above  them  kiddies ;  ihey  scout  ihem  paltry  n- 
tailers  of  petty  larceny  and  small  iniquity. 


d  fof  ten-     I 
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WB^lson-looking  two  jmrdt  of  tmMh  with  tlw 
green  spectacles,  who  s  talking  in  large  patter, 
vUh  words  without  any  corners  to  them — to  lum 
in  the  morocco  slippers  (a  Protean  greyhound 
by  the  bye,  wlio  changes  his  appearance  as  often 
m  be  makes  things  change  owners),  is  a  rare 
ope  at  the  subscription  rig ;  he'd  sue  your  aid 
to  further,  as  he  calls  it,  some  great  affair,  with 
a  aounding  name,  in  distant  countries,  and  draw 
more  from  you  than  you  gave; — would  assail 
jott  again  in  half  an  hour  for  some  croaking 
author,  and  finish  what  remained  about  you — 
and  yet  you'd  see  nothing  in  him  to  remind  you 
that  you  had  cause  to  recollect  him.  That's  a 
lilerary  miscreant  behind,  who  has  been  five 
soliciting  subscriptions  and  collating  mat- 

r»  as  he  calls  it,  by  sleight  of  hand ;  which  he 
stows  not  in  his  sconce,  but  in  the  attic  of  the 
only  relative  he  boasts." 

**  Are  they  allowed  higher  privileges?" 

**Why,  not  as  you  may  say,  allowed — but  they 
Can  be  fkncied — and  there's  a  great  deal  in  fancy. 
If  you  dree  the  rig  on  cage  allowance,  it  sweats 
you  a  precious  sight,  if  you  have  genteel  desires.** 

''Is  there  no  way  of  reforming  these  wretches?^ 

«  No  way  of  what  ?" 

^  Reforming  them." 

^  Why  the  only  way  to  wash  your  Ethiopian 
is  to  boil  him— boil  him  well  in  a  copper  or 
oauklron — then  I  understand  his  skin  will  peel 

VOL.   III.  K 
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jou  off  while,  like  the  barl(  of  a  tree.  So  if  ywf 
Digger  would  only  live  after  t)ie  scalding,  he 
might  make  as  good  a  Clirisiian  and  accountable 
being,  as  if  he  were  thorough -bred.  But  to  r«- 
generate  them  kiddies  !  Nothing  yet  been  in- 
vented to  collar  their  amendment.  Try  to  weao 
Bshes — it's  their  element,  there's  where  it  it. 
Now  where  would  be  the  use  on't,  th.u's  vhu 
I  want  to  know':" — who'd  have  'em  at  a  gift, 
though  they  were  scoured  body  and  soul  /  There 
aint  another  line  of  honesty  the  imps  could  mm 
their  fingers  to.  The  universe  abjures  the  covea; 
who'd  recommend  them,  even  seen  through  • 
telescope,  to  any  patronaj^e  on  this  side  of  Cape 
Horn.  No^  the  heailien's  a  heller  spec — go  la 
now  and  sign  a  free  pardon  to  that  batch,  and 
leave  you  wiih  them — what  a  figure  you'd  tuni 
out.  Look  for  instance  at  tliat  feeling  Nasarene. 
with  the  willow  mug  and  snipe  nose  ;  his  cjM 
filled  with  teal's  of  gratitude,  when  a  patriotic 
idiot  he  had  stopped  on  tlie  road  came  to  reeon- 
mend  him  to  mercy  and  pardon  ;  his  eyes  filled 
with  brine,  and  he  nibbled  the  man's  wipe  lo 
dry  'em  with.  Perhaps  it  takes  all  kinds  of 
creatures  lo  make  up  the  world ;  and  there's  de- 
sign in  the  web  of  the  spider  as  well  as  ia  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant.  Though  that  swell  fra- 
ternity's a  puzzler — at  home  here,  as  if  Utefi 
been  spawned  in  the  jug; — with  all  the  smwlk 
patter  and  elegant  tastes,  as  if  they'd  bmriicA  . 
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nothing  but  Tarkej  carpett;-^up  to  everything, 
from  the  petty  larceny  to  the  treasure  smash, 
with  your  genteel  females  after  them — quite  the 
gentleman,  and  so  polite.  Nice  judges  they  are 
-—they  come  with  more  desire  to  see  your  swell 
▼armint  here,  than  if  they'd  retired  to  places  of 
quieter  renown.  Let  me  see — the  cove  you 
want's  a  Glasgow  keely,  aint  he  '/—this  way.'^ 

He  who  was  begotten  in  the  Vennel,  by  this 
other  visit  began  to  think  his  life  of  more  im- 
portance than  he  had  conceived  it  to  be,  and  he 
foresaw  something  like  a  profitable  negotiation 
for  it  and  its  liberty. 

••  It  is  just  these  very  papers,  as  subtle  a  me- 
diator *tween  the  devil  and  the  pope,  has  just 
left  me  about,  alleging  that  he  had  hedged  his 
tiirapple  with  them  on  the  ramp  pad.  Hes 
aearcely  given  the  spike  the  double,  when  you 
eome  covenanting  mercy  for  their  existence,  and 
he  for  their  destruction — what  a  pity  two  who 
'  apeak  so  fair,  can't  be  botii  served  I** 

^  To  gain  some  clue  to  the  papers  is  my  ob- 
ject— when  I  tell  you  what  I  will  gain  by  their 
possession,  you*d  have  no  reluctance  to  answer 
me^  seeing  you  took  them  not  from  me." 

**  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,  what  then  ?" 

**  There  would  be  nought  within  the  compass 
of  my  power  I  would  begrudge  you." 

^  Suppose  they  came  foully  into  the  possession 
of  the  one  who  may  have  them  ?'* 
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J  ,  *f  I  care  not,  sa  they  come  iairly  into  mtW^' 
I  ."  Suppose  tliem  destroyed?"  .,) 

.  "Tlien  I  liave  nought  lo  hope  for."  ,1, 

"  Now  we  come  to  a  beariag — I  thought  not 
by  the  sound  of  your  voice.  The  croak  of  de- 
struction has  a  difFerent  sough,  even  in  Newgate, 
to  the  pipe  of  mercy." 

"  May  I  ask  how  they  came  into  your  hands?" 

"  He  Wflio  left  me,  deposited  them  to  fence 
his  Jife." 

"  Was  it  to  recover  them  he  who  left  you  p«id 
'  you  a  visit  ?" 

*'  And  goes  to  covenant  my  salvation  for  them. 
He  knows  I  calculate  even  how  to  infeft  the  ioul> 
and  seems  one  to  look  on  the  day  of  judgnteni 
as  a  sort  of  Falkirk  Tryst,  on  a  large  scale." 

"  Would  you  have  any  reluctance,  if  safety 
and  reward  were  secured  you,  of  telling  me  \tov 
you  first  got  ihem  ;  for  I  think  you  had  then 
twice  K" 

'  "This  is  rather  an  awkward  place  for  t«n)p- 
tation.  Like  toying  with  sinners  in  purgatotjTt 
we  might  even  swear  to  amendment  hera  fir 
some  little  indulgence,  and  when  we  grab  MV 
fieednm,  forget  that  we  have  anything  loameoA 
I'll  tell  you  who  was  concert  to  their  lakiB^ 
gnd  you  may  judge  how  far  jtiatiee  wa«  |mI 
to  theology  in  their  grabbing — Michael  Vantiali.7 

"  Were  they  not  taken  from  liie  dead  bodjst 
their  owner,  on  the  battle-field?"  / 
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**  Bellona — excuse  my  mythologies — cou1dn*t 
lie  in,  but  Michael  would  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  blytlie  meat — and  if  Mars  were  scragged, 
he^d  inherit  the  rope,  or  his  old  clothes." 

•*  Then  are  tliey  gone  C* 

••  He  hasn't  got  them,  any  how." 

**  It  avails  me  nothing  who  has  them,  seeing 
tliey  are  gone.** 

^  As  to  their  being  gone,"  continued  this  pal- 
terer  with  humanity — **  that  is,  irrevocably  gone 
—I  won't  just  say  now."** 

**  Ah !  perhaps  you  can  give  me  tlie  substance 
of  them,  and  be  witness — ^you  read  them  oft 
enough.** 

^  Why  as  to  that  again — in  doing  that  it  is 
rather  necessary  that  we  should  know  how  to 
reed.  I  was  taught  I  may  say  everything  but 
that.  I  can  read  you  any  print-book.  As  I  was 
Mn  to  one  in  training  for  tlie  pulpit,  it  necessa- 
rily followed  I  had  no  need  of  religion.  He  was 
taught  to  fence  souls,  and  naturally  presumed  I 
kad  none  to  save,  for  being  clecqued  by  a  pillar 
of  the  kirk—- too  nearly  connected  with  the  roof 
ewer  to  be  under  it,  and  reared  within  hail  of 
the  eollege  hall — I  must  be  a  scholar  by  nature. 
Had  my  senses  been  taught  to  fake  before  my 
fingers  took  the  lead  in  discovery  and  invention, 
I  might  have  copied  them  in  my  head.  Still  be 
aatisfied  you  may  hear  more  of  them  yet." 

With  this,  and  other  discourse  equally  satis- 
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factory,  UUyti  left  the  wll,  wilh  all  liope»  ef  the 
e  of  the  lost  [tapers  dashed  to  (he  earA. 

When  UUyn  joined  Conrad  the  iiulucky,  u 
lie  called  himseir,  in  the  cofTee^room  where  be 
waited  foi-  him,  he  gave  him  ilie  subtiaoee  of 
bis  interview,  and  the  two  walked  toother  back 
to  Weaimlnster,  Conrad  took  up  liis  abode  lO 
the  tavern  where  they  had  first  met,  and  having 
partaken  of  some  refreshment  together,  CDp 
took  his  way  home. 

He  could  not  pass  through  Whitehall  vrjthout 
coming  in  sight  of  Walton  House.  Tlte  way 
passed  the  door  waa  equally  near  to  ilie  Adelpbi 
— it  was  very  little  out  of  the  road.  He  would  jui 
cast  his  ey^  to  the  window;  perhaps  he  might 
gee  the  6gure  either  of  Miss  Belford  or  ihe 
Countess — at  least  be  would  see  the  wit>do«of 
the  room  where  either  was  likely  to  be.  Then 
Its  he  saw  no  one  at  the  window,  a  iboi^t 
struck  him,  that  he  would  assay  to  see  MUa  Bet- 
ford  by  herself.  Ue  was  fully  aware  ibat  his 
attentions  to  her  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
Countess,  and  every  hour  added  to  the  chance 
of  losing  her  for  ever.  As  he  devised  some 
BCore  of  expedientB,  and  lingered  by  the  door  of 
the  coach-house,  his  attention  was  suddenly  U* 
tracted  by  a  free  discourse  between  two  of  the 
servants  ;  one  busy  cleaning  the  carriage,  the 
other  burnishing  some  harness. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mindt  but  UiU 
the  Earl  knows  it." 
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•  '  <<  Or  won^t  know  it,  mayhap— «nd  that,  mind 
ye 's  a  stubborn  ignorance.** 

'  ^    **  Do  you  think  he  watches  and  blinks  at  the 

:1elk>w  niggling  his  niece '/^ 

'*  If  he  can  shut  his  eyes  to  his  intriguing 

'  with  his  wife,  he  wonH  need  much  effort  to  do 

'that.'' 
'   "  The  fellow's  like  a  roast  'tween  two  fires — if 

'  they  don't  bum  him  lo  a  cinder,  they'll  put  out 

.  each  other,  and  leave  him  undone." 

^Yet  be  don't  seem  to  go  the  hog  with  either." 

**  Oh,  like  other  fortunate  fools — the  less  he 

does  for  himself,  the  more*s  done  for  him ;  as 

tiiey  throw  themselves  body  and  soul  upon  him, 

.he  very  naturally  shews  his  opinion  of  himself 
by  taking  a  third  into  keeping,  and  directing  his 
enei^es  to  her." 

^  Damme,  I  don't  think  that's  quite  right 

^though — wherein  you  see  a  figure  like  my  lady's? 
—^he's  the  admiration  of  the  prince  and  court ; 
and  Tm  told  there  isn't  such  a  beauty  in  War- 
wickshire as  this  Miss  Belford.      How's  the  fel- 

'low  to  keep  this  girl?     You'll  see  my  lady '11 

*kick  the  traces  at  that." 

**  Yes,  when  she  finds  the  graith  loose.    She's 
A  plucked  one,  mind  ye." 

<  ^  ril  believe  you.  When  half  the  househcdd 
were  laid  up  with  the  small-pox,  how  she 
attended  to  us  all  1  and  it's  too  bad  of  them  to 

iwink,  and  whisper,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  at  her 
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little  fccentriciiies,  when  ihey  owp  her  so  mach; 
Uioiigh,  of  coiirse,  we've  no  doubt  in  our  own 
^ind  she's  jusi  like  ns  others  would  be  in  ibe 
same  slate,  yet  we  would  scorn  to  utter  a  bre«tli 
Bgainst  her." 

"  Though  a  deviliali  likely  lelJow  Tor  a  lady's 

fancy,  he's  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket  loo." 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  a  man  may  be  born  loo 

,  .^on  as  well  as  too  late  in  the  world,  and  if  he'i 
ji  chance  of  squaring  it  with  this  heiress,  he'>B 
plortalfool  to  play  with  it — that's  all  I  say."* 

I  t^  "  Jill  me  if  the  fellow  don't  desene  to  Iok 
Jier  altogether;  had  he  been  an  Irishman,  now, 

I  jpe'd  been  spliced  sure  enough.  Ii'm  an  awkward 
'  0iing,  Bill,  to  toy  with  any  chance  a  wxMiuti 

I  fpfiers  you— if  he  dally  much  with  this,  see  if 

I  iie'Il  have  another— when  she's  made  up  her 
■.  mind  to  he  marric>d,  nothing  but  marrying  will 
satisfy  her,  and  disappointed  in  the  one  she'iset 

f  im,  rather  than  go  back,  she'll  go  the  full  tedar 
with  the  6rst  that  ask&"  ^^H 

*'  Serve  him  right."  i^^H 

Without  considering  wliat  plea  he  eould  4^1 
or  what  ohject  he  came  for,  Ullyn  koockedtt 
die  door  of  Walton  House,  and  on  the  servant 
opening  it,  he  asked  if  the  Elarl  was  at  hoinc^ 
and  not  being  fortunate  enough  to  6nd  him  at 
borne,  he  found  sufficient  occasion  to  ask  iix 
ttie  Countess  with  the  like  success;  and  by  wwg 
of  postscript — which,  like  postscripts  < 


dontained  the  warn  and  labstance  of  hb 

iaquirwa  —  he   then  asked  for  Miss  Belford. 

Snie  aenrant  smiled  and  nodded;  at  the  same 

-ibne '  he  held  the  door  in  such  a  way  that  he 

required  no  other  invitation  to  walk  in* 

\  The  staircase  was  built  like  an  additional 

|ian  of  the  house,  as  if  the  dwelling  had  been 

•«oro{Jeted  without  it,  and  it  had  been  afterwards 

"WMed  to  it.     At  the  first  turning  of  the  stair 

<there  waa  a  door  m'hich  led  to  a.  part  of  the 

building  which  was  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 

kouse*      This  door  the  servant  opened,  and 

tJUyn  was  conducted  along  a  passage  something 

4ike  a   conservatory,   canopied   by  glass,   and 

liaed  foy  two  rows  of  rare  exotics,  to  a  door  or 

opening,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  beautiful 

Mlired  summer-house,   overlooking    the   river 

Thames. 

The  apartment  was  tastefully  and  elegantly 
famished.  A  glass  door  led  from  it  to  a  lawn 
outside;  the  ceiling  and  corners  of  the  room 
were  lined  with  mirrors,  so  placed  as  to  reflect 
the  river.  The  apartment  was  delightfully  per- 
iuned  by  the  plants,  which  by  some  cunning 
oontrivanoe  gave  fragrance  to  it,  without  de- 
traeting  from  the  extreme  elegance  and  taste  of 
its  furniture.  It  was  in  the  spring,  when  the 
warm  south  wind  scarcely  ruffled  the  swelling 
river,  then  reposing  at  full  tide,  the  trees  in  full 
bud  giving  that  pleasing  tliough  melancholy 
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feeling  to  ibe  niind  of  the  young  who  have  all  to 
hope  for,  or  of  the  decaying  who  Iiave  all  to 
regret,  which  no  otiier  season  of  the  year  afibrdi, 
and  adding  fervour  to  the  romantic  enthusiasm 
of  the  lover.  "  Divinity  of  fate  I"  he  exclaimed, 
**  what  holds  me  nerveless,  as  if  it  threw  me  into 
a  slate  too  sublime  for  action;  here  hath  the 
Very  genius  of  my  existence  come  within  my 
graap,  and  impotent  I  stand — to  add  to  the 
exquisite  reflection  of  denying  happine»s  when 
ofTered,  to  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  ruin  undeserved !" 

Ullyn  was  in  a  short  time  startled  by  the 
aound  of  footsteps  approaching  the  door.  The 
instant  the  door  was  opened  he  turned  round, 
and  Lliia  Belford  rushed  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PLOT  THICKENS  WITH  THE  AD^AMCEMENT  OF  CA- 
-  laMITT. — misfortune's  ABHORRENCE  OF  A  VACUUM. — 
•  MANT  BANDS  MAKE  LIOHT  WORK  OF  A  MAN's  FATE— 
,     SHEWING    THAT    GREATER    DANGER    MAY    ENSUE    FROM 

BEING    OVERLY     BELOVED    BY    TWO    OR    THREE,    THAN 

BATED  BY  HALF  A  SCORE  OF  WOMEN. 

No  sooner  did  Ullyn  reach  the  house  of  the 
Ebrl  of  Walton,  than  the  son  of  Finlay  began  to 
scour  the  streets  in  search  of  him.  In  fact,  as 
bis  master  entered  the  house  of  that  nobleman, 
that  nobleman's  lady  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
lodging.  This  knocking  appeared  to  FingaU  as 
if  Fortune  would  get  in ;  and  for  his  master  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  was  like  denying  to  go  afloat, 
when  the  tide  of  his  affairs  was  at  its  flood. 
•*Oh,  my  lady!"  he  exclaimed,  "if  you  will 
just  come  in,  Til  go  and  seek  for  him ;  and  ah, 
sinner  that  I  am,  and  where  am  I  to  go?'* 
added  he  to  himself. 

The  Countess  smiled  at  the  eagerness  and 
simplicity  of  Fingal,  attempting  to  look  for  any 
one  in  London,  without  having  a  distinct  know- 
ledge  of  the  place  he  was  likely  to  find  him ; 
and  Mrs.  Tripthong  offered  to  conduct  her  lady- 
ship upstairs. 
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Mrs.  Tripiliong  was  a  disinterested  wonua; 
that  is,  she  had  more  concern  in  tlte  aSittra  of 
,plher&  than  of  her  onn  ;  aud  was  more  grivved 
St  the  iniquities  of  her  lodger,  than  at  ihe  ivcol< 
lection  of  the  Vennel.  Like  many  such  peoi- 
^eiits,  she  cliose  rather  to  lament  and  blame  hiin, 
tliati  lo  be  the  oieaiis  of  altering  and  amending 
lliin  ;  and  blamed  bim  the  deeper,  as  tbt^re  was 
,D0thing  tangible  for  lier  to  reproach  him  witli. 
jShe  saw  the  Countess  was  a  l.idy  of  deUcacj'  and 
feeling,  who  had  a  high  and  dear  idea  uf  nbal 
virtue  was,  and  the  respect  due  lo  it ;  and  of  the 
worth  too  of  a  good  name.  She  knew  the 
Countess  hadazeal  iu  tlie  uelfareofher  lodjier, 
and  she  was  pei  fecil^  justified  ia  makiug  lier 
complaint  to  her  ladyship. 

',  "  You  are  his  landlady  ?"  said  the  Coutttes, 
Bs  she  entered  the  apartment  in  which  slie  ku 
to  wait  the  result  of  FingaVs  search. 

"  1  am,  my  lady,"  quoth  virtue  regenerated, 
giving  a  Buiuble  sigh, "  I  am— and  have  till  now 
icept  a  house  free  from  reproach ;  and  the  morc't 
the  pity  1  should  be  so  fallen  and  sunk  now,  to 
lose  my  name,  and  my  good  character," 

"  When  they  have  estranged  from  you,  you 
must  be  fallen  and  sunk  indeed;  then  you  have 
parted  from  your  true  friends.  And  how  have 
they  abjured  your  house  ?"  quolh  the  Countess, 
in  ilie  tone  of  one  who  kuew  the  worth  of  what 

1    was  so  easily  lost. 
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The  CoonteiB  seemed  to  contemplate  with  a 
deeper-toned  sentiment  the  loss  of  that  which 
sbe  had  made  np  her  mind  to  lose  herself,  as  if 
bewailing  abnndantij  beforehand,  were  to  alle- 
viaie  mightily  the  burthen  of  lamentation  after. 
There  is  the  more  wisdom  in  the  sorrow  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  that  which  is  destined  to  bring  it. 
if  hope  add  to  its  enjoyment  by  the  certainty  of 
its  possession,  so  must  that  sorrow  of  frailty  in 
MCicipation  be  the  more  sincere,  which  has 
rvery  prospect  of  being  realised. 
'  **No  &ult  of  mine,  my  lady;  it  is  not  my 
doingy^  replied  she  who  had  done  enough  in 
former  days. 

^  Where  there  is  no  fault  there  can  be  no 
Mame,^  qaoth  she  who  seemed  to  have  much  in 
anticipation. 

**  And  that  but  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  its 
endnrance,''  quoth  she,  who  had  as  much  reason 
to  regret  that  calumny  had  no  cause  now  to 
assail  her,  as  at  the  prospect  of  another  having 
the  reason,  as  well  as  the  merit  of  it. 

**  Not  when  there's  the  relief  from  the  horror 
oi  self-reproach,''  added  she,  who  seemed  pre- 
pared for  an  ample  taste  of  it.  *^  How  then  hath 
this  calamity  befallen  you  ?" 

*Mt  hath  been  but  now  brought  upon  me; 
dispensations  seldom  come  single,  my  lady.** 
*^  Hath  some  one  dear  to  you  stained  your 
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name  by  offending  the  laws :   hare  those  oon- 
nected  witli  you  brought  dishonour  upon  yoaT 

"  None  connected  with  me,  ray  lady,  I  thanlt 
[  grace,"  quoth  the  mother  of  him  on  whom  it 
Would  be  envious  to  decide,  whether  he  or  New- 
I   gBle  were  the  greater  credit  to  each  other.     "  It 

s  been  brought  by  them  who  are  no  kith  or 
bin  of  mine,  thank  gi^ce," 

"  Hath  Providence  visited  you  with  His  dis- 
pensation s  f"' 

"Oh,  no;  Providence  hath  been  ever  kind 
to  me,"  quoth  the  who  had  been  kind  to  the 
fivourites  of  Providence. 
-   "  Who  then  hath  brought  it  upon  you  ?" 

"  One  who  claims  the  patronage  of  your  lady- 
ihip." 

.    "  None  who  hath  any  claim  upon  my  eym* 
pathy  would  do  it.     You  do  not  mean " 

"  Glenullyn." 

"  Glenullyn  !  the  name  would  cotiple  with 
cowardice  as  easily  as  with  dishonour;  and  sooner 
would  the  eagle  flap  subjection  to  the  sparrow, 
than  an  Ulijii  prove  recreant  in  fight !"  en- 
claimed  the  Countess,  rising  up  and  walking 
erect  through  the  room,  as  if  she  partook  of 
their  renown. 

"  No,  my  lady,  you  mistake  me ;  he's  honest 
I  own,  and  owes  me  nothing  but  what  he'll  pay. 
Regular,  and  most  temperate  in  his  living; 
gentle,  unassuming,  and  would,  Pm  sure,  do  no 
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mean  act  of  ditbonour ;  and  maybe  he  em  in 
that  in  which  the  great  world  may  least  condemn 
him;  but  that  in  which  man,  young,  gay,  and 
unfeltered,  may  glory  in,  woman  weak,  lonely, 
and  defenceless,  who  hath  but  her  character  to 
be  her  shield  and  protection,  fiJls  under  the 
withering  blast  of  calumny,  like  a  rose  blown 
and  blighted  by  the  burning  winds  of  heayen/' 

Nothing  so  poetic  as  innocence  when  it  shel- 
ters in  the  fiincy,  and  the  more  so  when  it  exbts 
nowhere  else.  Like  all  departed  worthies,  too, 
it  18  seemly  and  pregnant  with  regret  and  sighs 
when  gone.  It  is  the  more  poetic,  too,  when  it 
is  all  retrospect.  Though  like  frailty,  in  gene- 
jraly  it  but  live,  die,  and  is  buried,  its  tomb 
becomes,  as  it  were,  redolent  of  sentiment. 
When  it  existed  in  the  Vennel  it  was  modest, 
conceding,  and  quietly  canonised  ;  now  in  conti- 
guity with  beauty  and  rank,  it's  wraith,  like 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  would  cry  out. 

^  How  then,  in  mercy's  name,  hath  he  minis- 
tered to  your  undoing  r^^  quoth  the  Countess* 
eontrasting  herself  and  her  relation  with  this 
organ  of  sentiment,  and  beginning  to  see  the 
Uaekness  of  his  guilt,  though  she  had  failed  to 
see  it  even  if  he  had  proved  her  own  downfall ; 
at  if  guilt  took  much  of  its  complexion  from  the 
ol^ect  of  it. 

"To  my  undoing?  oh,  no,  my  lady,"  said 
the  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  defying  tempta- 
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lion,  wbea  she  bad  herself  ceased  to  have  ai}]|| 
offer. 

"  Your  daiighler?" 

"  No,  thank  heaven.  I  have  none,"  exclajraed 
she  who  liad  enough  to  rejoice  in  a  son. 

"  How  then  has  he  brought  dighouour  on 
your  house?"  said  the  Countess,  her  mind  be- 
ginning to  misgive  her — studious!}'  cotninj;  at 
last  to  thai  which  she  feared  niosL 

"  By  the beguiling  of  one  he  hath  brought 

to  it,"  said  Mi's,  Tripthonj;,  giving  error  a  qua* 
lilicd  name  in  compliment  to  the  presence  of 
rank,  and  rendeiiiig  that  it  so  spares  tbe 
blackei." 

"  Oh,  God  I  say  not  so,"  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  having  an  ill  forboding  of  (he.  rela- 
tionship her  favourite  might  stand  to  the  uufbr- 
tunate  though  lovely  object  who  liad  ibrown 
herself  u|>on  his  protection. 

"  Nay,  my  lady,"  quoth  Mrs.  TripthvRg, 
seeing  the  terrible  effect  the  an  ii  ounce  men  t  pro- 
duced upon  the  Countess,  afiaid  surmise  wis 
outstripping  evidence,  "  1  do  not  &ay  Jie  luay 
exactly  have  completed  the  girl's  utter  ruin  ati<l 
destruction;  and  yet  what  else  can  it  be,  or 
what  else  can  it  come  to?  Why  does  he  harboi4t 
her  here,  defying  the  law,  ihe  will,  powei 
authority  of  her  relatives,  her  natural  and  fa 
guardians  ?" 

"  What  testimony  have  you  that  Ullynlj 
wrought  this  unhappy  creature's  destructioi 


*  What  else  can  lure  her  tn  him,"  quoih  De- 

Inonstration,    begging    tlie    ijneslion.       "  Vonr 

Klj'shlpeven  could  not  withdraw  her  from  him: 

e  doau  on  hia  person  present,  sighs  and  wastes 

t  his  absence.     Oli,  it's  no  virgin  luve  she  pines 

9ilh,  I  know." 

"  Give  the  gentlest  construction  to  the  con- 
Wet  of  one  unused  to  courts  and  to  the  world, 
iniau^ht  [o  dissemble;  give  a  charitable  inter- 
rting  to  seeming  in  a  world  of  calumny,  which 
ie  purest  of  us  may  need ;  we  may  then  ask  it 
h  a  better  grace ;  deny  not  that  we  may  too 
fOti  need  sue.      Bring  the  poor  object  to  nic," 
"  If  that  Couniess  has  not  made  up  lier  mind 
I  go  up  lite  rack,   I    never  crossed   the  liog'a 
fore  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Tripthong  to  lierself, 
I  she  left  the  room  wiili  the  consciousness  of 
faving  failed  in  giving  her  noble  visitor  a  just 

e  of  morals  and  decorum. 
J^rs.  Tripthong  had  proved  the  value  of  that 
e  decorum,  and  the  consequence  of  a  slight 
,  and  moreover,  ran  no  chance  of  proving 
Mother.   The  Countess  looked  to  things  coming, 
'  i  ran  all  ilie  [>erila  in  life.     The  former  made 
>  allowance  for  the  fi-ailty  of  nature,  she  had 
0  much  need  of  It  herself:   the  peeress  liad  a 
lut  extensive  in  its  chanty,  and  seemed  capable 
r  fiirgiving  everything,  except  that  cuntumacity 
^^lat  defied  the   need  of  it ;   and  such  was  her 
BiBchmeut  to  the  subject  of  this  history,  that  it 
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sfeiiied  his  very  frailty  and  errors  were  lo  prote 
ihe  grounds  of  her  piiy. 

f  I'oor  Lucy  entered,  led  in  by  Mrs.  Trip- 
tliong,  as  much  bewildered  as  wheu  she  Snt 
'beheld  the  Counleas,  with  that  shame  and  con- 
fusion which  bespoke,  alas '.  too  clearly  her  foil. 
It  seemod  only  like  tliat  fonfuaion  and  shame 
whicli  guilt,  or  the  degrading  sense  of  error,  k> 
-often  produces.  The  heart  of  the  pitying  p«r- 
es3  bled  at  sight  of  the  pale  object  before  her. 
If  she  was  no  mother  herself,  she  bad  the  feelings 
of  one,  and  felt  for  her  who,  for  the  want  of  the 
care  of  a  mother,  was  ia  danger  of  becoming  an 
outcast. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Countess,  encnuraginj; 
the  poor  girl  to  advance,  as  slie  stood  aloor.  awed 
by  the  presence  of  that  noble  lady,  "  I  would 
be  your  friend," 

Mis.  Tripthong  had. a  desire  to  benefit  by 
the  reproof  of  guilt,  but  Lady  Walton  let  her 
Jcnow  she  had  no  wish  to  add  to  the  girVB  lenw 
of  degradation,  and  Mrs.  Tripthong  withdrew. 

*'  You  still  remain  with  Glenullyn  ?*  caid  the 
Countess. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady,  1  do,"  replied  Lucy  with 
'.as  much  simplicity  as  if  she  saw  no  harm  io  it. 

"  Are  you  conscious  of  tlie  danger  yoo  run  by 
living  under  the  protection  of  that  gentleimn?* 

"  I  know  no  danger,  and  fear  none,  knowiofC 
but  safety  and  freedom  with  him,  my  lady,"  uid 
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Lucy,  afraid  only  of  risking  the  privileges  she 
enjoyed. 

<<  But  your  own  peace  of  mind,  your  hopes, 
jour  safety  here,  your  salvation  hereafter  T* 

•*  The  one  I  have  lost  already, — hopes  I  have 
iKme  to  despair  of  in  this  world,  and  in  that  to 
eome  can  I  endanger  them  seeking  relief  from 
misery  and  persecution  ?  I  have  sought  no  more ; 
I  pray  for  no  more.  I  am  not  studied  in  ap- 
pearance, and  fear  I  am  but  sadly  ignorant  of 
.the  usages  and  customs  of  the  world ;  and  I  may 
not  know  where  I  err  most.  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  have  done  it  in  ignorance,  for  I  see 
0ome  who  speak  so  fair  and  soft  to  them  they 
condemn,  and  condemn  what  they  cherish  most, 
•jreproaching  most  the  things  they  practise.** 

"  You  love  Ullyn,  said  the  Countess. 

Lucy  coloured  deep  as  crimson^  while  a  strange 
emotion  shook  her  whole  frame. 

**  He  loves  another,  my  lady,*'  said  she,  and 
the  Countess  coloured  as  deep  in  her  turn. 

**  He  gives  you  protection,"  said  the  Countess, 
meanings  something  more  than  Lucy  under- 
stood. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  he  gives  another  his  aflPections,'* 
replied  the  girl,  indicating  a  feeling  she  had  not 
been  taught  to  conceal ;  '^  I  have  more  than  I 
dare  claim  or  ask,  though  he  hath  less  than  he 
deserves." 

"  You  run  a  fearful  danger — however  pure 
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your  motive,  however  single  ynur  hesrt  "aitS 
miad — staying  with  him.  I  could  procure  yon 
a  retreat  where  yoii  would  have  equal  Freedonti 
tnd  provoke  iiol  the  perils  you  run."  j' 

"  I'd  peril  all  with  him,  my  lady  !"  '" 

"  She  is  bent  on  her  ruin,"  said  the  C6u6ti!iU 
lo  lieraelf;  and  added,  knowing  welt  the  remilt 
heart — "  persuasion  would  be  vain  as  oppodnon 
to  the  wilful." 

"  Ah,  my  child  !"  said  the  feeling  Countnt, 
forgelliiig  the  distinction  of  rank  between  lier 
and  the  object  of  her  pily — "  the  world  hath  a 
strong  sense  of  whnt  is  right,  especially  whrn  !u 
prerogative  is  judgment;  and  in  proportion  td 
its  zeal  is  its  censure  tif  what  is  wrong,  and 
what  in  your  eye  may  seem  pure,  it  will  londty 
condemn." 

*'  Will  he  suBer  by  its  censure  by  harboar^ 
ing  me  ?" 

"  You  may  much  mofe." 
"  Ah  !  I  thought  to  be  wiih  him  lor>g  wnalA 
be  happiness  not  destined  for  me.  I  have  been 
prevented  enjoying  it  from  dread  of  its  not  lait- 
ing,  and  I  was  very  foolish  to  cherish  the  hope. 
Oh,  and  must  I  go  back  again  to  them  Doiigtu 
Uliyn  hath  delivered  me  fromi"" 

"  No,  if  they  have  not  a  legal  claim  to  you," 
"  Oil  then,  Id  stay  with  Ullyn  !" 
Tliis  seemed  a  sad  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mn 
Triptiiong's  conception  of  llie  nature  of  the  hi* 
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l^fiiacy  or  friendship  between  the  girl  mnd  her 
protector.     Pity  for  the  object  before  her,  pre- 
^^ted  the  Countess  betraying  whtt  she  felt  at 
this  sad  dereliction  of  him  who  claimed  such  a 
share  of  her  interest.    Yet  she  betrayed  no  jea- 
lousy* or  she  exhibited  it  in  a  way  different  from 
tfiathersex  is  accustomed  to  assume.     Indeed 
lj!(|ere  seemed  to  her  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  poor 
girVs  fall,  or  what  is  equally  as  bad  at  any  rate — 
of  .her  determination  to  fall. 
^  With  the  sad  sense  of  Ullyn  s  indiscretion  on 
bermind)  the  Countess  of  Walton  took  her 
leave,  and  returned  home,     lliis  interview  had 
a  terrible  effect  upon  her — she  felt  feverish,  ner- 
iKins,  and  at  last  sick.     She  would  shun  com* 
P^y,  and  give  vent  to  her  feelings  alone.     She 
withdrew  to  her  favourite  place  of  retreat — she 
felt  as  if  she  wanted  fresher  air— and  opening 
the  door,  found  Eliza  and  Ullyn  together ! 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  stronger  evi- 
dence than  that  of  our  senses,  especially  in  mat- 
tera  of  interest  and  feeling  ;  and  feel  none  so 
tstisfactory  in  cases  of  jealousy.  There  are  some 
ea9e8  ia  which  it  may  be  both  inefffctual  and 
ftUacions.  Things  of  evil  we  may  have  seen 
we  deemed  venal,  compared  with  the  same  that 
hare  been  recorded  when  duly  accompanied  with 
commentaries,  doubts,  mystery,  inuendos,  winks, 
and  other  solemn  stimulants  to  the  imagination. 
Deeda  that  have  been  done  in  our  presence  by 


them  and  for  them  we  have  a  Favour  for,  mtf 
□ot  appear  so  black  to  us  as  to  others  more  di^ 
interested,  to  whom  they  have  beta  told  by  iho 
guod-oatured.  But  ihere  could  be  nothing  M 
complete,  after  Mrs.  TrJptliong's  dispassionate 
reasonings,  and  Lucy  Baliol's  avowal,  thau  this 
display  of  Ullyn's  versatility,  to  gire  her  a  joit 
notion  of  his  gnllantry.  The  excfied  Counim 
no  sooner  opened  tlie  door,  seeing  Ullyn  with 
her  relative  in  close  and  afiectionate  conTerw, 
than  she  started  back,  and  apparently  appallH, 
stood  mute  for  some  seconds,  and  as  if  ihe  sight 
forsook  her  eyes,  shrunk  back,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  retired  and  shut  the  door. 

The  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Elizs  ooty 
started,  blushed,  looked  confused,  and  held  her 
hands  to  her  eyes,  from  maidenly  modesty  antJ 
shame,  belonging  to  her  years  and  educatiaD. 
Tiic  heart  of  her  lover  beat  in  loud  alarm — at 
well  it  might — and  like  one  overwhelmed  with 
dread,  he  rose  to  depart. 

"  Farewell,"  said  he.  in  a  voice  that  trpmblfd. 

"  She  will  not  come  again,"  said  Mio  Bd* 
ford — woman-like,  fearing  less  the  more  came 
she  had  to  fear — her  zeal  to  retain  her  Iota 
rising  with  his  to  go;  and  with  that  beanttfiil 
and  eloquent  "  Oh,  slay  !"  of  love,  bade  him  go 
not  yet.    "  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her." 

"  We  are  in  her  power;  more,  oh  far,  titan 
you  imagine.     VA'liat  a  frown  was  on  her  &ce.* 
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^  Ob,  bat  I  know  she  is  not  averse  to  our — I 
mean,**  said  the  maiden,  checking  her  tongue, 
die  word  uppermost  in  her  heart  was  about  to 
eicape  her  lips ;  *<  I  mean — " 

^  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  all ;  you  may, 
and  I  may  be  mistaken — heaven  send  I  be. 
What  a  frontlet  she  had  now.  Oh  !  farewell,  I 
think  our  fate  draws  near.  Remember  your 
¥Ofw,  and  so  deal  me  heaven  if  I  forget  or  violate 
mine  P  said  Ullyn,  like  one  too  much  affected  fur 
the  delicate  observance  of  etiquette,  he  took  a 
harried  leave,  and  with  a  conflict  of  feelings, 
hopes,  and  fears,  returned  to  his  lodgings. 

Reaching  the  street  he  lived  in,  he  saw  a 
crowd  before  the  door  of  his  residence,  and 
drawing  near  beheld  two  officers  endeavouring 
to  force  their  way  into  the  house,  and  Fingal 
defying  them  with  a  spit.  He  asked  a  man,  a 
spectator  of  tlie  fray,  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  man  turned  away  without  giving  any  reply  : 
he  put  the  question  to  a  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  who  bade  him  go  and  ask,  he  knew  as 
much  about  it  as  she.  Proceeding  on,  he  put 
the  question  to  a  man  with  a  communicative 
jGioe^  who  replied,  it  was  but  a  scramble  for  a 
urench.  Then  he  perceived  the  uproar  was 
caused  by  two  officers  endeavouring  to  seize  and 
carry  off  Lucy  Baliol,  and  Fingal  trying  to  pre* 
Tent  them. 

The  truth  was,  that  two  men  appeared  imme- 
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diately  on  the  departure  of  the  Coi 
warrants,  duly  signed,  to  seize  the  body  of  Lucy 
Baliol.  Mrs.  Tiipthong  had  a  veneration  fur 
varraiila,  and  them  who  bore  them,  and  she 
bade  ihe  ofiScers  make  free  of  her  house;  hut 
Firigal,  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  set  them  at 
bay.  Tin?  object  of  their  visit  was  not  to  be 
taken  passively,  and  resolved  to  hurl  herself 
from  the  window  rather  than  be  taken  back  lo 
them  who  sought  and  claimed  her. 

Ullyn  demanded  of  the  two  officers  iLeJr  right 
to  force  an  entrance  there,  when,  seeing  who  Iw 
was,  they  shewed  their  orders  ;  and  Ullyn  (old 
them  they  should  not  have  the  girl,  since  they 
who  sought  her  had  no  right,  moral  or  legal,  to 
her.  "  Then  we  must  lake  hor,  that's  all,"  n- 
plied  ihe  two. 

At  this  Fingal  threw  his  body  into  a  position 
of  defence,  and  appealed  to  the  feeling  crowdi 
and  the  feeling  crowd  groaned  and  stood  aloo£ 
The  officers,  finding  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
against  them,  appealed  in  turn  to  that  ume 
crowd,  Calling  upon  them,  as  husbands  and  pa* 
rents,  not  to  encourage  an  abandoned  liherliiw 
to  retain  the  child  of  a  free-born  Englishman 
from  her  legal  protectors ;  and  as  Fingal  d — d 
that  in  broad  Scotch,  the  tide  of  sympathy 
turned,  and  one  of  the  officers,  rushing  forward, 
seized  Lucy  Baliol  by  the  arm,  while  she  tirug- 
gled  with  all  her  might ;  and  Ullyn,  whose  t9t- 
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bulent  blood  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
injustice  of  the  claim,  interposed,  and  being 
rudely  thrust  back  by  the  officer,  Ullyn  struck 
him.  The  man  reeled  back,  and  fallinfr  on  the 
edge  of  the  pavement,  cut  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  officer  rose  again,  staggered,  and  fell,  as 
Fingal,  emboldened  by  his  master's  example, 
tripped  up  the  other  officer's  heels.  Ullyn,  hu- 
mane as  brave,  raised  the  man  he  had  felled  to 
his  feet ;  and  Lucy  Baliol,  seeing  the  feelings  of 
the  crowd  wax  against  her  protectors,  drew 
Ullyn  into  the  house  and  closed  the  door,  while 
Fingal  escaped  by  the  area. 

The  officers,  frustrated  in  their  attempt,  de- 
parted— they  knew  there  was  a  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  their  warrant — and  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. 

Ullyn,  thinking  that  it  would  not  he  safe  for 
Lucy  Baliol  to  reoiain  any  longer  in  the  same 
bouse,  dispatched  Fint^al  in  quest  of  a  retreat 
for  her.  It  was  not  long  before  tiiat  nimble 
messenger  returned,  elated  with  the  result  of  his 
mission.  He  had  got  a  lodging,  wherein  of  all 
others,  the  girl  would  be  safe  and  happy.  It 
was  kept  by  Mrs.  Andrews,  their  own  former 
landlady,  who  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand,  and  kept  a  genteel  boarding-house  in 
the  vicinity  of  May  Fair,  who  would  rejoice  to 
give  shelter  even  to  a  dog  that  claimed  Glen- 
iillyn  as  its  master. 
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pated  it  would  be,  Fingal  recollected  that  they 
had  been  rescued  from  a  dilemma  similar  to 
that  they  were  now  in,  by  one  of  the  horses  at 
the  Gordon  Arms,  and  now  remembered  they 
had  one  of  equal  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent  Garden,  and,  with  his  master's  leave,  he 
would  go  and  prove  the  difference  of  climate 
and  locality  on  the  conscience  of  horse^coupers. 
The  keeper  of  the  mews  was  both  surprised 
and  rejoiced  to  see  the  owner  of  Shelty,  for  he 
swore,  by  his  soul  and  its  appendages,  that  he 
had  hunted  all  London  and  Stepney  for  him 
and  his  chieftain.  It  was  strange,  too,  that  he 
should  have  forgotten  his  address.  Fingal  seemed 
born  for  incident,  for  he  had  come  to  the  stable- 
keeper  on  the  subject  of  selling  his  horse,  and 
the  stable-keeper  wished  only  to  see  him,  that 
he  might  tell  him  he  had  already  sold  his  horse 
for  the  accumulated  expenses  of  bait,  veterinary 
attendance,  and  other  matters.  Ullyn  had  ne- 
glected to  stipulate  with  the  entertainer  of  dumb 
animals  for  the  amount  he  should  give  for  their 
maintenance,  and  he,  finding  it  was  left  to  him- 
self, considered  the  highest  treatment  due  the 
property  of  one  who,  as  Fingal  said,  was  no 
common  individual.  "  The  animal  turned  ill, 
and  I  employed  a  man  at  four-and-ninepence  a 
day  to  look  exclusively  after  it.  I  had  the  first 
of  advice,  and,  thank  heaven,  we  got  the  animal 
round  and  sound.     Then  I  advertised  in  the 
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papers — regular,"  quoth  he;  "all  fair,  mind 
ye ;  weni  to  a  world  of  expense — jou  can't  lliinL 
Tills  is  sucli  a  gallows  town,  I  should  have  given 
anytliing  to  have  seen  you  afore  we  sold  the 
horse,  just  for  satisfaction's  sake,  V.'e  aold  him, 
you'll  find,  all  riglii:  we  are  often  obligated  (o 
aeli  horses  in  tills  way — often.  There  were  a 
many  faults  in  the  animal,  though  you  couldn't 
be  aware  of  them ;  and  1  don't  think  «'e  eould 
a'  made  ni'ire  on  him  any  how;  and  I  think  if 
yon  be  anxious  to  have  him  back,  by  K'^ing  to  a 
little  matter,  if  so  be  you  don't  mind  the  ex- 
pense, that  you  mifjhl  recover — I  really  do. 
The  man  who  bau<;ht  him  I  know  wore  n  sliort 
green  coat,  with  leather  breeches ;  no, — I  tell  a 
Jie,  leather  gaiters  and  drab  breecheE, — didn't  be, 
I  Jem?"  said  he,  appealing  lo  an  osiler,  who 
pursed  his  brows,  and  recollected,  and  thought, 
]  40  the  very  best  of  his  recollection,  the  man  liad 
[  K  green  coal  and  drab  breeches  on ;  indeed,  he 
ght  confidently  say  he  was  sure  of  iu 
'*  Sold  tlie  liorse  without  our  permission  !" 
"  Lord  love  ye,  who  was  to  find  you  ?  Here'i 
the  paper — the  very  identical  advertiseroent— 
we  always  gives  due  notice.  Mind,  Gome  aia't 
BO  pecoJiar — some  ain'i." 

♦'  Then  ii  may  save  us  the  trouble.     For  ho« 
niuch  was  he  sold  ?" 
,.     "  Here's  the  sum,  to  a  fraction." 
,     "  Nineteen  pounds  ten  ehillings  !"  cried  rin- 
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gal,  Btaring  at  the  bill ;  **  we*d  not  have  uken 
thrice  that.'* 

"  The  utmost  he  would  bring.  Never  saw 
•och  times  for  horses — I  never  did  for  my  part. 
D — d  if  I  don't  cut  it,  and  that's  a  fact.  Horses 
eat  their  carcasses  in  no  time." 

Then  Fingal  demanded  the  amount,  deduct- 
ing the  expenses  of  keep  and  sale,  when  that 
squarer  of  accounts  delivered  him  the  bill, 
amounting  to  the  price  of  a  halter  more  than 
the  animal  brought.  The  items  of  expense  were 
long  as  a  whip. 

**  Did  you  ever  contract  for  the  army  ?"  asked 
the  son  of  Finlay. 

*•  Why,  I  have  supplied  it  with  horses  last  war." 

<(  (lever  contracted  for  gunpowder?  Do  you 
belong  to  any  religious,  or  humane  society  ?*' 

"  Yes,  I  do  belong  to  the  Conference." 

Then  the  mute- struck  grandson  of  the  piper, 
without  uttering  another  word,  ran  to  the  stable 
and  seized  upon  Shelty,  which  he  found  more 
than  half-starved — for  he  had  ceased  altogether 
to  eat  corn  since  the  sale  of  his  higher-bred 
companion — and  seemed  to  Fingal  to  keep  up 
the  habit  of  eating  by  gnawing  the  manger 

The  poor  animal  recognised  his  master. 

**  Upright  erection  of  knave  and  horse-cou- 
per,  bowelless  fattener  on  starving  cattle,  cheater 
of  God's  dumb  creatures,  of  course,  when  you 
iold  the  other,  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
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lything  to  eal !"  exclaimed  Fin-         « 
»  poor  pony,  wlticb   seemed  to 


one's  having  anything  to  eal 
gal,  taking  die  poor  pony, 
follow  him  with  thank Tulti ess. 

"  Who  was  to  pay  for  its  bay  and  corn  ?  is 
whole  carcass  wouldn't  defray  a  month's  grass," 
said  the  keeper  of  the  niewa;  and  ihroviing 
down  a  guinea,  would  stake  it  against  the  pony 
for  a  turn-up. 

Fingal  was  zealous  for  the  onset,  but  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  in  the  yard,  seeing  he  was  only 
subjecting  himself  to  ridicule  and  abuse,  ad- 
vised him  to  gel  safely  out  of  the  yard  with  hii 
pony. 

"  Poor  mortal,"  quoth  Fingal,  takin;^ 
gentleman's  advice,  "if  it  could  speak  to 
Balaam  of  the  Conference,  like  Paul  be^ire 
Felix,  he'd  make  that  horse-leech  tremble," 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Shelty,  as  he  led 
him  towards  Whitehall,  "  You  were  frisky  and 
full  of  facet iousiiess  when  you  came  up  here; 
'Gad,  but  I  think,  like  ourselves,  ye 'II  gang 
peaceably  back,  without  the  display  of  any  un- 
seemly antics.  Well,  this  is  the  place  for  the 
expansion  o*  conscience.  Heavens,  what  tethers 
they  have — how  elastic,  how  pliant!  Here  &U 
tilings  seem  comfortable  in  religion  and  expe- 
dient in  politics.  Charily  is  a  levy  on  house- 
rent;  the  fear  of  God  so  much  in  the  pound, 
and  a  tax  upon  land.  Oh,  had  Joseph  passed 
this  place  on  his  route  to  £g>'pt|  his  asa  hod 
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\een  put  into  the  pound,  himself  in  the  stocks, 
Mary  sent  to  the  tread-mill,  and—" 

Fingal  was  prevented  finishing  his  reflections 
by  Stephen  Rodwell  giving  him  a  rap  on  the 
shoulder,  who  offered  at  once  to  take  his  pony 
to  the  stables  of  the  Earl  of  Walton. 

"  Oh,  man,  just  let  us  know  when  you're 
going  to  sell  it,  and  give  us  the  amount  of  ex- 
pense before  the  roup,  for  otherwise  it's  asto- 
nishing how  things  square.*' 

"  He  shall  have  his  fill  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
never  cost  you  the  crack  of  a  whip.  My  lady 
would  begrudge  him  nothing  for  your  sake, 
nojLwithstandiug  the  untoward  way  things  seem 
to  go  with  you.  Your  grand  cause  progredes, 
man.  The  Sederunt  are  favourable  to  your 
claims,  though  her  ladyship  likes  not  their 
chairman.  He  was  bred' a  Jesuit — there's  where 
it  is." 

"  There  isn't  such  a  proof  of  the  error  of 
mankind,  than  the  right  way  of  thinking  of  their 
spiritual  teachers  and  reprovers.  In  rebellion, 
they  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  hangman ;  in 
states,  their  interest  is  with  the  rich  and  the 
great;  and  in  all  troubled  waters  tliey're  sure 
to  wade  through  dry-shod." 


No  sooner  had  I 
Ilia  mission,  that 
the  amount  of  1 
said  the  proud,  I 
able  one  from  hit 
of  aiiytliing  that 
pose  of  it  and  pa 
The  eyes  of  M 
of  the  jewel,  an< 
Fingal,  who  had 
peiature  expand 
metals,  taking 
Lord  forfend  on 
prieiy,  should  lu 
by  an;  such  nio 
jewels  or  horses 
or  brute,  or  the 
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poands,  leaving  it  with  a  merchant  for  security, 
and  quickly  discharged  their  bill.  Then  that 
lady  averred  on  her  conscience  she  meant  not  to 
ofieud.  Heaven  knew  it  was  for  the  good  of  her 
lodger.  iShe  but  hinted— 'twas  but  a  hint  she 
gave — she  questioned  not  the  honour  of  them 
be  brought  there,  it  was  the  world  that  meant 
to  be  scandalous.  Her  respect  for  her  lodger 
was  high;  she  took  great  interest  in  him  and 
his  welfare,  as  young  and  artless,  and  her  repu- 
tation as  a  widow  made  her  give  any  hint :  but 
Ullyn  was  resolute,  and  would  leave. 

Ill  news  travel  fast,  and,  like  the  snow-ball, 
gain  strength  and  size  in  their  course.  4  hey 
are  among  the  few  things  that  improve  by  use, 
and  yield  most  at  second-hand.  If  their  object 
cake  the  start  of  them,  the  very  speed  he  uses 
ia  the  course  but  clears  the  way  to  add  speed  to 
them  to  overtake  him,  and  his  safety  proves  the 
shadow,  or  forerunner,  of  the  monster  at  his 
heels.  In  a  world,  an  offspring  of  Chaos  and 
prolific  of  monsters,  its  progenitor,  though  the 
begotten  of  Erebus,  could  bring  forth  none  more 
unsightly  than  are  gendered  of  mens  motives; 
and  the  purer  they  are,  the  more  fecund  in  lusus 
and  abortion.  Evil,  with  decorous  seeming,  is 
barren,  compared  with  purity  careless  of  appear- 
ance. Charity  then  becomes  a  selfish  lighting 
of  a  load  that  is  troublesome,  benevolence  lend- 
ing out  at  safe  and  goodlv  interest,  doing  good 
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a  catering  for  renown,  humanity  the  nerves, and 
devotion  tlie  vapours.  Ii  aeema  as  if  man  were 
deemed  an  incapable  judge  of  his  own  molivea, 
and  his  neighbours  relieve  bim  of  the  office- 
That  which  was  at  first  gallantry  in  Mi's.  Trip- 
thong's  first-floor,  waa  wanton  and  bad  enough 
by  the  time  it  reached  Walton  House,  and  be- 
grimed enough  when  it  got  to  the  ear  of  EIim 
Bel  ford. 

As  Ullyn  sat  waiting  Fingal's  return  from 
his  search  ai^er  lodgings,  that  worthy  burst  into 
the  room,  saying  a  messenger  waa  below  wlio 
had  come  from  the  coinmillee  to  get  all  docii- 
ments  he  could  furnish,  that  day  being  fised 
for  the  grand  decision  on  Glenullyn.  "The 
man  says  nothing  you  can  furnish  will  be  too 
triviid.  Ob,  that  they'd  take  my  faith  in  tlie 
matter.  Things  look  well;  the  feeling,  Uie 
messenger  says,  is  strong  in  your  favour.  Mighty 
things  may  issue  from  this  doy." 

Ullyn  banded  a  small  packet  to  the  messen- 
ger, which  contained  all  the  documents  and 
evidence  he  had.  The  man  seemed  to  liave  a 
face  a  herald  of  good  news.  "  Speed  you,"  laid 
Uie  young  claimant,  with  the  wistful  sigh  of  Ufvt 
and  ruin,  as  the  man  descended  the  slair,  while 
Fingal  showered  alter  him  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers,  and  Lucy  Baliol  breathed  a  prayer  to 
heaven,  fervent  and  pure  as  the  aspiration  of  an 
angel. 
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Ullyn  fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  and  sat 
silent  and  anxious,  in  which  he  was  duly  sym- 
pathised with  by  the  two  who  waited  with  him. 

*^  Ah,  me,^^  said  Lucy  to  herself,  looking  at 
him,  ^*  she  claims  his  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  for 
faim  to  claim  another's  henceforth.  When  he 
gets  his  own,  his  name,  his  title,  and  his  due,  I 
may  have  remembrance,  pity,  gratitude;  but, 
ah,  another '* 

At  this  moment  Susanna  Clypes,  one  of  the 
Countess  of  Walton^s  waiting-maids,  was  unex- 
pectedly shewn  into  the  room.  The  heart  of 
Ullyn  must  have  been  hardened,  or  his  tlioughts 
terribly  taken  up  with  his  affairs,  wlien  there 
seemed  such  cause  for  confusion,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  none.  He  did  feel,  liowever,  the 
delicacy  of  having  a  beautiful  girl  with  him  in 
his  apartment,  which  she  who  came  from  his 
sworn  love  beheld.  This  she- Mercury  delivered 
a  note  to  Ullyn — he  recognised  the  hand — with 
a  fluttering  heart  he  opened  the  note,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"  Douglas  Ullyn, — I  would  see  you.  Come 
hither   at   one   o'clock.     Fail    not.     Yours,    in 

affl "  (the  rest  of  the  word  was  blotted  out). 

"Eliza  Belford. 

"  P.  S. — There  is  something, — but  I  must 
hear  it  from  yourself  at  one  o'clock.     E.  B." 

There  was  something  in  this  that  made  the 
lover's  heart  beat.    He  looked  at  the  messenger, 
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-  irbose  attention  was  fixed  on  Lucy  Ba)iol,  who, 
fib  tier  turn,  had  her  ihotiglits  fixed  upon 
\  Ullyn. 

'  Tell  Miss  BelFord  1  will  not  fail  to  be  wJtb 
I  her.  Is  there  aught  the  niatlvr  V  said  Douglas. 
"Judging  from  iier  eyt-a  I  would  say  lliere 
;  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  tilings 
in  general,  I  would  say  there  was  some  tause," 
quoth  Virginity  in  the  dead  thraw,  and  left  (lie 
room. 

Tlie  excitement  which  the  pending  decis 
I  OM  his  claims  called  forth,  ihe  sudden  fever  of 
I  bope   the   messenger  from  the  conimiliee 
[  Bted,  and  the  deep  tune  of  alarm  coiiiaii 
'  the  note,  made  his  breast  lieave. 

"  lie  sighs,"  said  Lucy  Baliul  to  hi 
"  what  would  1  give  for  such  a  breath,  tlioi 
wafted  on  my  grave." 

\s  Mrs.  Ti'ipthong  conducted  Susanna 
irs,  she  rejoiced  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
1  tinburthening  an  overcharged  heart  to  one  who 
had  a  willing  ear. 

"  You  come  from  the  nuble  Countess  of' 
ton,  na?"  quoth  she. 

'  I  am  of  her  ladyship's  estabtishmfnt, 
H,  plied  Sufaanna. 

■^  This  young  GlenuUyn  is  in  but  Gina'  rcquat 
there  now,  isn't  lie?" 

"  Greater  titan  he's  likely  to  be." 
"  I  thought  the  reign  of  hiin,  whi 
world  were  after,  wouldn't  last  long." 
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<*  ]t*8  him  then,  is  it,  my  lady  comed  after  ?" 

"  or  course ;  but  I  think  she*s  had  a  swatch 
of  him,  that  will  mak'  her  trog  the  remnant  for 
something  not  quite  so  full  of  seams  and 
patches." 

<*  And  that's  the  one  he  keeps  in  his  room  up- 
stairs that  he's  seduced  ?  She  does  look  a  light 
article." 

**  She  is  so,  no  doubt,  though  to  be  pitied, 
as  all  fallen  creatures  are;  but,  my  certie,  heUl 
have  to  flit  his  wares  to  another  shop — he*ll  no 
mak*  a  bagnio  of  my  house  one  other  day.  Eh, 
troth,  and  Tve  come  to  a  fine  pass,  to  let  my 
lodgings  to  shelter  such  cummers,  I  who  have  had 
the  divines,  woman,  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod 
lodge  under  my  roof;  none  of  your  burgher 
tups  or  seceder  goats,  but  of  their  master^s  own 
fold.  Doctor  Dreighandry,  of  the  llam's  Horn, 
stops  with  me  whenever  he's  in  town.  I  turned 
out  an  Irish  gentleman — just  the  pleasantest  ye 
ever  saw — to  take  tliis  one  in,  and  I  may  be 
paid  yet.  An  Englisher  too,  tall  and  genteel, 
who  changed  his  shirt  every  day — quite  the 
gentleman — to  be  sure  I  haven't  had  my  bill; 
but  then  he  never  questioned  my  charges;  in 
fiu;t,  I  couldn't  get  things  too  dear  for  him." 

^^  And  did  these  rams  and  goats  of  the  Synod 
pay  you  ?" 

"  That  they  did,  though  they  stared  at  Lon- 
don prices." 
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"  And  does  ihia  Glenullyn  pay  you?" 
**  He  can't  any  longer ;  be's  pawned  the  lost 
he  had,  unless  he  get  tbis  one  he  bos  in  iraiuing 
to  go  out  to  the  streets  and  forage  for  htm.  My 
faith,  but  your  peeress  of  a  Countess  must  have 
8tna'  conceit  o'  lierael  to  take  the  dividend  of  a 
fancy  ; — I'd  at  least  have  something  mair  than 

'   the  moieiy  of  one  to  myself,  if  I  did  demeanme 
to  such  a  thing." 

And  now  Susanna  returned  to  Walton  House, 
with  a  breast  as  fraught  with  scandal,  as  she  bad 
from  whose  relief  she  had  come. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  Su- 
sanna, Fingal  conveyed  Lucy  Baltol,  in  a  coach, 
to  the  house  of  Mrs,  Andrews. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Andrews,"  said  Fingal,  as  he 
delivered  his  charge  to  that  worthy  landlady, 
feeling  a  strange  propensity  to  speak  in  exalied 
phrase,  when  the  world  would  tbiuk  he  liad 
cause  to  show  most  humility,  '*  tbis  is  the  day 
for  the  name  of  Glenullyn.     You'll  hear  such 

t  on  upshot  of  the  grand  Sederunt,  you'll  rijoice 

\  to  see  us  depart  in  peace." 

"  Come  away,  hinney,"  quoth  Mrs.  Andrews 
in  an  encouraging  tone  to  Lucy  Baliol.  "  Poir 
thing,  with  no  protector,  so  joung  and  bonny. 
Eh,  but  there  will  come  a  blessing  on  him  who 
has  taken  you  under  his  care,  thotigh,  aiblins, 
the  wise  world  abjure  tiim  for  it;  and  mayb« 
he'll  be  pure  when  he  gets  his  rights." 
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^  Ab,  Mrs.  Andrews,  it*8  a  pity  we  can*t  be 
honest  unless  weVe  successrul.  But  now  comes 
the  tug  of  battle.  We  saw  the  Earl  of  Walton 
going  to  the  grand  committee  that  deliberate 
this  day  on  the  rights  of  GlenuUyn.  Michael 
wrestles  with  the  enemy." 

*'  But  didn't  I  hear  the  Earl  was  no  longer 
iriendly  to  him  ?  and  if  fame  be  true  I  do  not 
wonder." 

"  Fame  is  but  a  limmer,  Mrs.  Andrews,  a 
strumpet  as  big  as  she  on  the  Seven  Hills,  that 
hallows  iniquity  when  the  meaKs  dear." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SHEWING,   THAT    EVEN     THE    ANCIENTS     HAVE     NOT    EX- 
HAUSTED HORRORS — THE  CONCEPTION  AND  BIRTH  OF  A 

SECOND  HYDRA. LAW  PUTS  HER   SIGNET    UPON  OLLTH'I 

EXPECTATIONS. 

The  best  use  of  philosophy  is  to  render  its  po6f 
sessors  tolerant  of  the  ills  of  life  ;  a  better  still 
is,    when   it  makes   tliein    insensible   to  them. 
There  is  a  considerable  deal  of  that  in  exalted 
life,  where  men  may  wear  a  head-gear,  more 
uncomfortable  than  a  ponderous  crown  of  iroDi 
and  not  feel  their  heads  ache.     Evils  which  are 
denounced  in  lower  rank,  either  add  to  the  cre- 
dit they  court,  or  are  looked  upon  very  much  as 
matters  of  course.     The  beauty  of  that  philo- 
sophy which  takes  things  calmly,  is,   that  there 
is  no  effort  required.     It  is  like  the  self-denial, 
when  the  passions  have  subsided.   There  seemed 
to  be  much  of  it  displayed  by  the  Earl  of  Wal- 
ton, when,  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  of  Ullyn's 
claims,   he  entered  the  room  where  his  wife  sat, 
and  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  husband,  asked 
how  she  was  ;    and  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
impossible  he  could  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
another  began  to  rival  him  in  her  afiectionsi  he 
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bade  her  good  morning,  and  proceeded  direct 
to  the  committee  that  sat  on  his  privileges,  to 
use  his  endeavours  in  our  heroes  behalf. 

The  Earl  had  not  left  his  residence  half  an 
hour,  when  one  of  the  servants  entered  the  room 
where  the  Countess  sat,  deep  in  thought,  saying 
an  old  woman  was  in  the  hall,  who  would  insist 
upon  seeing  and  speaking  with  her  ;  she  would 
take  no  denial,  as  she  had  something  of  great 
moment  to  confer  on  with  her. 

"  If  she  want  charity,  give  her  that,"  said  the 
Countess,  throwing  down  a  piece  of  money;  ^*  for 
I  wish  to  be  alone." 

The  servant  departed  with  the  money,  and 
immediately  returned,  saying  the  woman  spurned 
the  cash,  she  wanted  none — the  Countess  of 
Walton  she  must  see ;  and  the  Countess  would, 
for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  and  still  more  of 
that  of  some  she  would  befriend.  *'  So  strange 
a  woman,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen ;  and  she 
looks  as  if  the  information  she  wants  to  give 
would  warrant  her  coming  to  you,  even  without 
asking.  She  really  looks  like  one  of  those  crea- 
tures that  can  read  every  one's  destiny  but  her 
own  ;  and  that  does  puzzle  me,  how  these 
creatures  can  see  the  clearer  into  fate,  as  their 
own  eyes  get  dim  ; — can  foretell  what  will  befal 
others,  and  can't  see  beyond  their  own  noses  ; — 
can  read  heaven's  decrees  in  the  wrinkles  of 
your  hand,  but  can't  tell  the  evil  purposes  of 
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"  And  wliat  have  I  to  do  wiih  him?"  quotti 
the  Countess,  ehewing  hy  htr  manner  she  could 
not  conceal  thai  she  felt  she  had  too  much  lo  do 
with  him. 

"  Tlie  world  says  you  have,  and  your  bro* 
cannot  f^ive  tlie  world  the  lie; — when  you  sakit, 
your  voice  gives  answer  in  its  utterance.  Yonr 
noble  husband  U  ininieter  of  a  Christian  state, 
who'd  defend  htmianity  and  nature,  as  well  bj 
ihe  laws,  from  violation." 

"  ll  is  not  ofGlenullyn  you'd  speak,  cuupling 
his  name  with  horror  !  Parricide  he's  none,  and 
can  be  none.  He's  too  proud  even  to  be  dis- 
honest, if  he  had  the  principle  lo  beso;—ioo 
brave  to  be  cruel ; — too  poor  and  too  noble  to 
be  mean  ;  lacks  not  the  spirit,  to  need  the 
practice  of  cunning,  nor  courage  lo  do  ao  act  of 
disf,'race.— What  halh  he  done?" 

"Enough  to  barrow  the  bloo'I,  and  waltefraffl 
the  cold  giove  the  spirit  of  his  buried  motlier." 

At  this  the  Countess  stood  agliaat. 

"  He  hath  seduced  and  dishonoured  Lucy 
Baliol,"  continued  she  who  had  brought  her  uji. 

"  Halh  she  no  relations?— it  should  be  liicif 
concern." 

"  None  surviving," 

"  Were  they  laken  from  her  ?" 

" She  was  taken  from  them,  juid  lb      _ 
her  up,  till  this  fatal  chance  that  wrested  M 
from  me." 
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^'And  what  would  you  ihat  I  do  in  the  matter? 
I  did  befriend  Ullyn — my  gratitude  forced  me  to 
it.  I  should  otherwise  have  returned  ill  for  good 
—his  misfortunes  interested  me ;  and  in  mercy, 
if  Lucy  Baliol,  bereft  of  grace,  careless  of  her 
happiness  and  fame,  fly  to  him, — and  should  he, 
forsaken  of  heaven,  attempt  to  make  a  wanton 
of  her?' 

"  Bide  you,  Countess  of  Walton  !"  cried  Meg, 
rising.  *^  Would  you  have  him  curse  him  in- 
oeat,  and  Lucy  Baliol,  prostitution  make,  incon* 
icious,  to  her  brother  ?  One  mother  bore  them/' 

Here  the  Countess  of  Walton  shrieked. 

A  servant  rushed  into  the  room  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  but  the  Countess  had  full  con- 
trol of  herself,  and  replied,  with  a  coolness  and 
composure  that  astonished  Meg,  that  seeing  a 
child  slip  from  the  hands  of  its  mother  across  the 
road,  in  front  of  the  house,  and  narrowly  escape 
being  crushed  to  death  under  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage,  she  for  the  moment  fancied  herself  the 
mother,  and  screamed  at  the  danger. 

*'  What  a  pity  so  sympathising  a  heart  should 
have  no  offspring  to  bewail,''  quoth  the  servant, 
as  she  returned  down  stairs. 

Then  the  Countess  asked  what  proofs  Meg 
had,  Ullyn  and  Lucy  Baliol  were  brother  and 
sister,  when  the  old  woman  related  to  her  the 
circumstances  of  Lucy*s  abduction  when  a  child, 
being  carried  to  her,  and  brought  up  by  her;  that 
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izaBell'urd  sat  wailing  for  his  arrival  in 

\  aooin.     Tlie  time  of  liis  irivitatioii  bad  arriveti, 

B  lie  entered  the  house ;  and  she  was  not  awnre 

I  of  his  obedience  to  her  summons.      Five,  ten. 

[  fiAeen  minutes  passed;  and  he,  who  should,  on 

I.  the  eager  wings  of  love,  be  there  at  her  call — 

}  especially  on  such  nii  occasion,  appeared  noL 

I   Her  mind  misgave  lier.     As  she  called  for  him 

to   upbraid   him,  this  denial  of  his  appearance 

I  ipoke  too  truly  the  verity  of  fame.     She  sijtlted, 

and  sat  mute  and  melancholy;  while  Susanna 

Clypes,  dreading  a  miscarriage  of  the  news  she 

'  was  big  with,  would  cry  out  before  the  nine 

I  hours  were  full.     Being  engaged  with  nothing 

in  tlie  room,  she  coughed,  and  would  bring  Uie 

scandal  to  light. 

"  Ahem  !"  uttered  Susanna,  as  the  sign  of 
.  coming  paini,  "some  fulks  have  a  mean  con* 
«it  of  themselves,  surely  i  if  I  were  a  lady,  u 
I'm  not,  thank  God,  more's  iliepity — handsome 
and  comely,  beautiful  and  rich,  as  some  folks  I 
•  know,  would  I  give  ihe  chance  away  some  fuilu 
bave  got,  to  them  as  come  into  the  world  Ox 
Lord  knows  how,  and  are  going  I'm  sure  be^ 
ven  knows  whither !" 

Before  Susanna,  to  whose  tongue  sjlmcegave 
the  same  impulse,  which  no n- resistance  gives  to 
cruelty,  proceeded  with  her  delivery,  she  Jet 
Miss  Belford  know,  (hat  she  was  by  no  meant 
base-burn  herself,  though  she  was  bom  bHbre 
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tier  parents  were  married ;  still  her  parents  did 
make  a  marriage  of  it,  which  was  more  than  the 
parents  of  some  had  made,  who  carried  their 
iieads  pretty  lofty  in  the  world. 

**  How  blind  some  people  are  to  what  con- 
eems  themselves,**  continued  Susan,  going  on  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  ;  "  it  really  does  seem 
as  if  one's  own  interest,  which  should  open  one*s 
eyes,  were  to  be  the  real  glamour,  as  they  call  it, 
to  shut  them  up.  I  declare,  if  the  moon  were 
the  earth's  wife,  and  Jupiter  got  thick  with  her, 
the  blind  world  would  call  the  conjunction  only 
an  eclipse;  though  Madam  Luna  people  the 
whole  orbit  nine  months  afterwards  with  a  whole 
litter  of  comets.  I  thank  my  chaste  stars  I  know 
roy  place,  and  can  shut  my  eyes,  and  my  mouth 
too,  to  all  that's  going  on.  Oh  no,  no,  it*s  no 
concern  of  miite ;  if  my  lady  were  to  blazon  her 
amorous  doings  at  noon-day,  with  them  she 
takes  by  the  hand,  be  they  posthumous  begot- 
ten, or  born  like  the  world,  it's  no  concern  of 
mine :  and  if  s  not  for  me  to  speak  of  what  I 
hear,  and  of  all  1  see — though  1  hear  and  see 
that  which  tells  me  the  virtue  of  your  high- 
titled  and  high-mettled  dames,  and  your  inno- 
cent lovers  ^re  composed  of." 

"  What  you  see  and  hear  that  don't  concern 
your  master  and  mistress,  keep  to  yourself," 
quoth  Eliza,  acting  involuntary  midwife  to 
Susan's  parturition. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"  So  I  do  Mis3;  never's  the  one  shall  say  I 
blab  the  matter,  not  I ;  though  my  lord  made 
handles  of  his  head-gear  for  knives,  to  him  who 
planted  them,  lo  cut  his  way  with  through  the 
world.  I  would  never  be  the  one  to  recommend 
another  use  of  them,  though  some  would  gore 
hirn  with  them:  and  serve  him  right,  as  being 
Btuck  by  his  own  weapons.  It  may  be  the  duty  | 
of  some  people  to  give  a  bit  hint,  how  somebadj 
seems  rather  loo  great  with  somebody  in  some- 
body's absence :  that  iniquity  be  stopped  in  | 
time,  bm  it  shan't  by  me." 

"  If  it  concern  nobody,  what  then  ; — the  sin 
and  shame  be  theirs — we  would  not  be  the  more 
innocent  by  its  knowledge?"  said  Lliza ;  and 
tweifty  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  time  tnijn  i 
should  have  been  present,  and  ten  since  Susan- 
na's fancy  was  put  to  bed. 

"  They  do  say  that  this  is  the  day  for  tbe    I 
finishing  conclusion  of  tliis  grand  trial  of  Glen- 
ullyn,"    continued   Susannah,    having    another 
throe;  "well,  what  should   there  be  in  that— 
will  that  alter  his  birili,  or  make  the  niemoiy  of    i 
his  mother  more  honest  V     How  ever  my  lady 
can  Ift  herself  down,  I  can't  think  ;  my  lord,  do 
doubr,   happy   in  his  ignorance;  I  flare  say  be    ' 
finds  no  diHerence — and  Ignorance  must  be  bliss, 
that's  a  mercy  to  be  sure.     But  to  hear  her  go   ' 
on  about  him  ! — the  fellow's  well  en 
mother  had  possessed  a  little  more  gra^ 
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{latience — but  can  you  see  a  more  desirable  man 
than  my  lord  ?  It  really  does  appear,  that  a  fine 
man  for  a  husband,  only  whets  the  humour  of 
a  fine  wife ; — cloy  one  with  Burgundy,  and  he*ll 
long  for  claret;  and  one  would  think,  that  the 
very  dispensations  of  Providence  were  displayed 
in  furthering  the  strangle  of  connubial  bliss. — 
My  lord,  by  accident  no  doubt,  must  be  out  of 
ibe  way^  when  he  drops  in  just  promiscuously ; 
and  when  the  carriage  should  wait  at  the  door 
of  the  royal  chapel,  the  horses  champ  the  bits 
before  the  door  of  Mrs.  Tripthong ;  and  what 
gets  over  me,  that  she  should  shut  her  eyes  to 
bis  proceedings  with  that  girl  he  keeps  there ; 
and  who  would  think  so  fair  and  open  a  face 
Bfaould  be  the  dial -plate  to  such  multiplying 
power  of  iniquity — and  my  lord  now  pleading 
his  catise — I'll  bet  he's  with  his  wife." 

Now  squeaked  in  full  life  the  progeny  of  Su- 
sanna— a  full-grown  Hydra,  to  the  affrighted 
flenses  of  Eliza  Bel  ford.  The  sight  forsook  her 
eyes;  she  reeled  out  of  the  room,  with  limbs 
scarcely  able  to  sustain  her  body ;  unconscious 
whither  she  was  going,  she  proceeded  direct  to 
ibe  drawing-room,  her  shaking  hand  grasped  the 
handle  of  the  door — the  door  flew  open  at  her 
touch,  and  displayed  to  her  confused  senses 
what  appeared  a  direful  revelation  and  proof  of 
her  lover's  perjury ;  for  the  Countess  had,  in  a 
Itate  of  excitement  of  some  kind,  thrown  her 
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arm  around  Ultyn's  neck — or  in  other  wordi, 
her  lover  was,  to  her  eyes,  in  ilie  arm*  of  tlie 
Countess  of  Walton. 

"  False — forsworn— peiju red  Ullyo  ; — aban- 
doned, iraitorous  world's  wonder  I"  exclaimed 
Eliza,  putting  iier  hands  to  her  templt-s;  when 
at  that  instant,  the  sounds  of  a  carriage  and 
four  driving  furiously  up  to  the  door  were 
.  heard.  Instantly,  the  sounds  of  the  knocker 
echoed  through  Whitehall ;  and  a  voice,  in  a 
tone  that  recalled  the  senses  of  the  petrified- 
lilce  Eliza,  demanded  his  daughter;  when  she 
gave  a  shriek,  and  exclaiming,  "  My  father  P 
sunk  upon  a  chair. 

"  Now  fate,  do  you  owe  me  anything  ? — if 
you  do,  I'll  forjjive  your  debt — ye  stars — thou, 
fortune — destiny — all,  I  do  defy  you.  Oh  hea- 
vens, more  than  this  can  I  even  die  !"  exclaimed 
Ullyn,  leaving  the  room  with  the  Atlas-like 
weif;hl  of  the  conviction  of  his  love's  niter  ruin 
on  his  heart,  and  proceeded  down  stairs;  when 
reaching  the  hall,  he  met  Sir  John  Belford. 

The  baronet  had  just  arrived  from  Warwick- 
shire, having  travelled  from  home  without  ever 
descending  from  his  carriage.  This  was  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  quest  of  his  daughter; 
and  on  his  alighting  from  his  carriage  to  me«l 
the  cause  of  all  his  alarm,  anxiety,  and  troubles, 
he  gave  a  look  of  surprise,  anger,  and  scorn,  but 
passed  him,  without  the  exchange  of 
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Our  hero  found  himself  in  the  open  air,  which 
breathed  thickly ;  and  without  considering 
whither  he  was  going,  he  wandered  to  his  new 
lodging,  in  the  same  street  as  that  he  occupied 
before, 

Mrs.  Pegu,  his  landlady,  opened  the  door  to 
him ;  alarm  was  on  her  countenance  too.  *^  Oh, 
Mr.  Ullyn,  here  have  been  two  such  suspicious- 
looking  men  inquiring  and  seeking  for  you : 
says  I  to  Mrs.  Tero, — that'*s  a  cousin  of  mine,  by 
the  mother's  side;  her  husband*s  in  the  com- 
mission line — and  that  trade's  no  what  it  used 
to  be,  nor  anything  like  it ;  many  think  that*s 
owing  to  the  encouragement  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. She  always,  or  at  least  generally 
comes  of  a  Friday ;  brings  her  work  with  her, 
and  has  a  cup  of  tea — and  has  ever  done  so, 
since  she  was  married,  and  that*s  seven  years, 
oome  boxing-day.  I  remember  it  as  well,  as 
ivhat  we  had  last  Sunday  for  dinner — and  that 
was  pickled  pork — such  a  beauty  I — well,  seeing 
these  men,  says  I  to  my  cousin,  ^  whatever  can 
these  fellows  be  after — some  nab-me  business, 
I'll  take  my  affidavy  ;' — so  Pd  advise  you,  sir,  if 
you  have  anything  to  fear,  you  had  better  keep 
an  outlook  ?" 

«*  What  have  I  to  fear,  hope,  or  care  for 
now?"  said  Ullyn,  with  the  impatience  of  one, 
whose  heart  is  fuU^  and  who  wishes  to  be  alone, 
and  hurried  upstairs. 
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As  Ullyii  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
buried  bis  face  in  his  hands,  Ftiigal  huist  into 
Ihe  room  with  Conrad  the  unluckvi  who  bore  a 
packet  in  his  hand.  "  Now  for  the  triumph  of 
wisdom  and  the  rights  of  jnsiice  ;  here  has  come 
one  who  brings  the  grand  decision  of  lords  and 
counsellors  on  your  claims.     Now  shall  we  h&il 

yon "  exclaimed  the  son  of  I'inlay. 

The  man  of  malignant  stars,  who  had  waited 
for  every  opportunity  cliance  might  give  him  of 
becoming  double  or  quits  with  fortune,  and 
who,  feeling  an  ardent  desire  to  serve  our  hero, 
bad  waited  the  whole  day  for  the  verdict  or 
decision  of  the  comniitiee  that  eat  on  his  privi- 
,  leges,  hoping  thai,  should  it  be  favourable,  lie 
'.might  have  the  luck  of  at  least  being  the  bearer 

•  of  good  news.  Hearing  [hat  the  decision  was 
given,  and  judging  from  the  manner-and  appear* 
ance  of  things,  that  it  was  favourable  to  him  he 
felt  interested  in,  followed  the  messenger  who 
bore  the  sealed  report,  and  gave  him  a  crown  to 
allow  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  it. 

Ullyn  took  the  packet — he  felt  afraid  to  open 
it     If  the  judgment  were  unfavourable,  be  bad 

.lenough  on  bis  mind  to  bear  already;  wid  he 
had  as  yet  something  to  hope  from  in  all  his 

'  disappoiiUnieniB,  and  this  was  to  end  it  if  his 
iears  were  realised.  Deeming,  however,  a  delay 
weakness,  with  a  fevered,  though  steady  band, 
be  broke  the  state  seal.     Fiugal  stood  uut& 
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Conrad,  the  anlucky,  suspended  his  breath,  while 
Ullyn  read, — 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
consider  your  claims  to  the  estates,  honours,  and 
privileges,  of  Ullyn,  of  Glenullyn,  forfeited  by  the 
late  Fergus  Ullyn,  by  an  act  of  attainder,  but  after- 
wards restored  by  the  crown  to  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  for  services  rendered,  after  a  patient  and 
careful  examinatiofi  of  all  papers,  and  hearing 
counsel  for  four  days,  have  decreed,  that  they 
can  see  no  reason  to  alter  their  present  posses- 
sion, until  you  prove  yourself  lawfully  begotten 
in  wedlock. 

"  Signed,  Clancourt  (Chairman)." 
**  Come,  curse  me,  Jacob,  defy  me,  Israel !" 
exclaimed  Ullyn,  seeing  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
ambition  and  hope  at  once  annihilated.  Giving 
a  convulsive  sob,  he,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
day  of  his  father^s  funeral,  burst  into  tears,  and 
Fingal  raised  his  voice  and  wept  aloud. 

**  Had  any  other,  save  he  with  the  curse  of 
Cain  on  his  forehead,  brought  that  packet,  or 
bad  the  happiness  and  safety  of  soul  and  body 
depended  on  the  refusal  of  your  claims,  it  had 
been  otherwise.  Why  did  I  wish  for  aught  but 
misery  to  them  I  love?"  said  Conrad  the  ill- 
starred.     ''  I  will  go  array  me  in  sackcloth.*' 


went  Conrad,  with  the  determination  to  be 
miserable. 

Shortly  after  the  unlucky  one  had  left  the 
devoted  one,  the  latter  met  with  his  friend, 
Stephen  Rod  well,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Ullyn,  with  a  note  from  the  Earl  of  Walton, 
commending  him  to  seek  philosophy,  and  an- 
other patron. 

<^  Yes,"  said  Fingal,  as  he  took  the  note,  "  the 
man  whose  fortune  the  united  efforts  of  an  Earl 
and  a  Countess,  furthered  by  one  still  more  im- 
portant, could  only  spoil,  must  be  worthy  of 
imdcing  one  by  himself.  Eh,  faith,  we  may  be 
off  to  the  tune  of  *  Nae  mair  to  yon  Town.' " 

*•  Well,  you  haven't  had  a  very  long  reign  of 
ll,^  said  Stephen,  taking  a  pinch  of  snufF. 

•'  A  reign !  an  interregnum  'tween  the  swamp- 
ing of  possession,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of 
hope  and  grace.  I  suppose  now  that  our  cha- 
iittcters  are  seen  through,  we're  considered  no 
better  than  we  should  be." 

••Yes,  you're  just  what  they  all  thought  yon, 
and  what,  of  course,  they  all  prophecied  that 
you  would  turn  out  to  be,  though  none  of  them 
liked  to  speak  out  till  they  beheld  the  sure  ful- 
filment of  their  predictions.  They  who  winked, 
ooaghed,  and  looked  wise,  no  longer  shake  their 
beads,  but  sing  out  their  convictions.  They 
who  were  doubtful,  never  had  any  doubts  of  you 
at  all;  even  they  who  once  esteemed  you,  were 
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never  quite  sure  of  you,  and  iliey  who  aenr 
ilioughi  at  all,  meant  everyihinj;  by  llieir  silence- 
Nobody  has  been  disappointed,  and  everybody 
has  reason  to  be  thankful  Ihey  can  wash  i 
hands  of  you." 

"  Does   my   Lord   Walton   commend 
Providence  too  ?" 

"  Specially.  He  wishes  you  well  in  the  insiDt 
and  maybe  regrets  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
from  you.  All  abjure  you  but  the  Counte 
she's  the  frame  one,  mind  ye." 

"  What,  does  she  rejoice  in  us  still  ?" 
♦'Glories  in  you,  but  bewails  this  onto 
affair  with  that  little  bit  of  fancy — Lucy — what's 
her  name,  your  master  kept,  though  she's  pot 
out  of  his  reach  now  by  my  lady.  She  is  loth 
to  follow  the  world.  Slie'll  ever  bear  you  in 
mind,  depend  on't.  She  looks  by  all  the  world 
like  a  woman  who  would  have  him  under  obli- 
gaiion  to  her  alone  for  his  rise,  and  rejoices  in 
his  fall,  that  she  may  bind  him  the  more  by 
raising  him.  The  frontlets  of  these  hig)i-bred 
cattle  !  When  Sir  John  Belford,  Iter  husbnnd's 
cousin,  reproached  her  for  harbouring  his  daugh- 
ter, and  in  a  manner  cotmtenancing  her  low 
for  a  bastard,  she  stood  erect,  tossed  her  bead 
aloft,  and  said,  she  l)eiie%'ed  Ullyn  was  as  good 
as  au^ht  thnt  drew  legitiniHcy  from  his  1o!n»." 
"  No — did  she  though,  Stephen  ?" 
"  Did  she  not,  and  in  my  hearing  too.  Wliai 
think  you  of  that?" 
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'*  Heroism !  Heroism,  Stephen — heroism  !" 
exclaimed  the  descendant  of  heroes,  or  at  least 
their  pipers. 

**  These  dames  of  rank  are  the  sort  of  articles 
to  take  things  coolly.  One  would  think  that  a 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  extended  no 
further  than  exclusion  from  Almack's,  and  pur^ 
gatory  from  court.  Retribution  they  have  no- 
tions of  as  distinct  as  those  a  drunken  man  has 
of  his  reckoning.'' 

"  And  Miss  Belford,  what  has  become  of  her? 
does  she  too  run  with  the  world  ?" 

*'  She  has  run  with  her  father  ;  besought  him, 
with  msLuy  tears  of  genuine  repentance,  to  for- 
give her ;  sorrowing,  in  verity,  that  she  sinned 
for  one  who  proved  so  little  worthy  so  much 
iniquity.  Oh,  man,  what  has  your  master  been 
about  all  this  time ;  why  didn't  he  bolt  with  the 
young  lady  ?" 

**  Honour  held  him — held  him  powerless ;  no 
doubt  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  his  undoing, 
with  the  comfortable  consoling  that  it  was  his 
own  fault  be  did  not  get  her.  I  glory  in  honour 
myself,  certainly — have  all  the  veneration  for  it 
in  life.  I  would  not  have  a  man  give  me  the  lie 
even  if  I  were  telling  twenty — suffer  no  man  to 
tweak  me  by  the  nose  with  impunity — pledge 
not  my  word,  nor  stake  my  reputation,  without 
some  idea  of  honourably  redeeming  both;  but, 
d — n  me,  if  my  heart's  love  threw  herself  upon 
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if  I'd  make 


any 


vither  abont  taktn 


UeireEa  to  a  baroiipi,  too,  and  he  lo  itie  lipa  in 
ruiti  and  trouble,  as  If  his  need  were  lo  hinder 
him  accepting  the  abundance  offered.  In  my 
opinion,  the  poorer  a  man  Is  the  higher  ahoolil 
be  the  test  of  liis  pnrtner's  riches ;  ihe  extent  of 
bis  wants  demands  accessioti  of  proportionate 
wealth." 

"  Now,  Brie,  come  and  let  us  be  miserable," 
said  Fingal  to  his  comrade,  as  he  announced  to 
him  the  issue  of  matters;  "for  oh,  man,  ibe 
pity  of  it  now." 

Brie  was  going  fust  to  ruin  in  a  brilliant  sp^ 
oulation  of  snuff-selling  and  boot-mending  he 
bad  entered  into.  Fingal  was  bis  only  staunch 
eusiomer  in  the  snuff  line  thai  Hric  could  boast 

'   of;  )'et  all  he  could  consume  afl^orded  not  more 

I  profit  than  paid  for  random  pinches :  for  as 
Brie  served  Fingal,  the  two,  deep  in  converse, 
talked  of  the  past  with  so  mncb  fondness,  all  the 
while  FingrtI  unconsciously  snuffed  out  of  the 
canister  and  scales,  and  consumed  the  profin 
before  he  was  served, 

"  I  dreamt  Fortune  was  brought  to-bed  lacl 

L  night,  and  Michael  Varnish  attended  as  aocoii- 
rcheur.     Such  a  lying-in  was  never  seen  ttncr 

,  Cliaos  nas  in  the  straw  :  the  doctor  changed  to 
Saturn,  as  she  was  delivered  of  nine  twins,  and 
he  swallowed  the  whole  progeny.  Poor  M 
Janet  I   I  thought  she  was  at  the  biythe  tncftt  at 
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Fortune^s  delivery.  Looking  at  madam^s  litter 
going  down  Michaers  gullet,  she  closed  her  eyet 
for  ever,  for  she  thought  the  babes  resembled 
the  sons  of  Ullyn.'' 

^  I  think  we  had  better  make  a  wake  of  it, 
and  carouse  to  cala.nity." 

**  We  may  well  do  that,  for  I  fear  I'll  have  to 
marry  my  landlady  to  get  quit  of  my  rent.  I 
can't  pay  her,  and  that,  like  death,  pays  all 
aoores.  I  make  an  agreeable  dividend  of  my  four 
quarters,  and  she  gives  me  herself  by  way  of 
receipt  in  full,  and  an  ample  one  for  all  arrears. 
That's  the  way  to  suspend  your  Habeas  Corpus, 
any  how.  A  wake  did  you  say?  celebrate  our 
own  funeral?  I  like  it  much.  Who  have  a 
better  right?  Our  parents  caroused  when  we 
came  into  the  world,  and  they  who  are  behind 
OS  will  keep  our  going  out  of  it.  There's  no- 
body now  we  can  leave  to  drink  it  with  any 
satisfaction.  Let  us  do  our  burial  reason.  Go 
and  pledge  these  scales,  and  that  cannister — 
stay,  take  leather,  awls,  and  nippers  too,  and 
we'll  have  a  wake  of  it — go,  as  wed  drink  peace 
to  oor  manes.  Now  let  us  be  miserable  and 
rejoice." 

The  son  of  Finlay  did  as  he  was  desired, 
raised  two  crowns  upon  what  his  comrade  gave 
him  to  pledge,  and  the  two  sat  down  seriously, 
and  got  merry  on  their  sorrows. 

During  FingaKs  absence,  John  Manger,  who 
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w&s  now  oul  of  place,  called  upon  our  lien,  tA 
request  dial  lie  would  recommend  Uim  lo  ihe 
service  of  tlie  Earl  of  Walton.  He  had  been 
discharged  by  Sir  John  13elford  for  acconipam- 
iag  his  daughter  on  Iier  Bi^lit  from  her  home. 
"  I  know  I  shall  be  received  back  again — my 
young  mistress  will  take  care  of  that — ihoagli  1 
dare  say,"  quoth  John,  *'  she  would  wish  thai 
our  journey  had  not  been  taken,  for  I  think  she 
regrets  thai  our  flight  has  not  had  belter  luck. 
Lochullyn  dines  there  this  evening." 

From  John  our  hero  learni  that  Eliza  wai 
with  her  father,  ai  the  residence  of  her  aunt,  in 
Hertford -St  ivet.  May  Fair ;  and  as  John  M 
with  every  assurance  of  all  the  influence  tbst 
Ullyn  could  use — should  he  ever  a^in  be  able 
to  exert  it — and  with  a  view  of  seeing  the  bonw 
'  where  Eliza  lived,  Ullyu  left  his  lodginj?,  aud 
walked  towards  St.  James's  Park. 

The  road  he  look  was  not  the  most  Atntt 
way  to  May  Fair,  but  he  felt  that  in  the  pwk 
be  could  breathe  with  more  freedom.  The 
evening  was  warm  and  inviting,  and  tefupied 
others  to  walk  out  and  take  the  same  route.  It 
was  about  hulf-paat  five,  nearly  the  time  Vamiili 
would  be  at  May  Fair  lo  dinner.  ,A«  he  pR> 
ceeded  slowly  along  the  Mall,  he  heard  the 
clock  of  the  Horse-guards  chime  the  quarter  to 
six,  he  saw  two  men  follow  him,  who  did  ttoi 
appear  lo  be  wrapt  up  in  the  same  reflection  w 
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himself.  Still  the  men  seemed  to  have  the  same 
object  in  walking  through  the  park  as  he  had 
himself,  for  they  had  followed  his  footsteps  from 
the  Adelpbi,  and  seemed,  in  reality,  going  only 
where  be  was  going.  He  resumed  his  walk, 
and  the  men,  who  had  stopped  as  he  stopped, 
resumed  theirs;  and  as  they  saw  they  were 
soticed,  they  gained  upon  him,  till  at  last  they 
overtook  him,  as  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
Palace. 

One  of  the  two,  with  a  round  visage,  hook 
nose,  and  dull  eye,  asked  in  a  tone  of  constrained 
politeness,  if  his  name  was  '*  Seyton — Douglas 
Seyton,  alias  Ullyn.'*' 

"  My  name  is  either,  as  it  may  suit  you,"  re- 
plied Ullyn,  by  no  means  taken  with  either  the 
voice  or  looks  of  the  inquirant. 

"  Thought  so — and  either  will  do,  as  it  suits 
yourself." 

"  And  what  want  you  with  me  ?" 
"  Only  your  company,  that's  all,  so  far  as  the 
Borough — only  your  company." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  choose  to  give  it  ?" 
**  Few  do  whom  we  invite,  till  we  insist  upon 
it;   so  if  you  have  no  objection,  you  may  toddle 
with  us." 

"  I  have  every  objection  in  the  world ;  I  am 
otherwise  engaged." 

"  We  ain't,  and  though  you'd  persuade  us  to 
go  with  you,  I'm  afraid  in  this  case  it  wouldn't 
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^  in  our  power  to  oblige,^  said  he  in  the  r 
I  visage ;  and  the  oilier  averred  on  his  soul,  litot 
'   thry  could  not  for  a  trifle  at  least. 

"  Persuade  you  to  go  with  me — I  don't  want 
you." 

"  But  we  want  you.  We've  the  luck  to  be 
s  eeldoni  wanted  as  wished  for,  by  them  at  we 
[  invite.  Men  sund  in  awe  of  your  judge  and 
[  ^ur  emperor,  but  we — we  are  feared;"  and 
'  touching  Ullyn  on  the  left  shoulder,  willi  tbc 
'  Binilp  of  the  devil,  added  he  with  the  sijiiMer 
I  eye,  "  Seyloii,  you  are  our  prisoner  I" 

"Your  prisoner!"    exclaimed   Ullyu ;  "for 

what  r 

"  Not  for  debt,  though  you  go  among  debton> 
Contempt  of  court  in  the  first  place,  and  whe- 
I  ther  for  assault  or  murder,  that's  as  it  may  be; 
BO,"  added  he,  who  "as  born  to  be  feared,  mak- 
ing a  si^n,  which,  however  delicate,  spoke  plaia 
enough,  "  will  you  walk  ?" 

So  Ullyn,  seeing  their  authority,  which  they 
,  showed  him.  resigned  himselfa  prisoner. 

When  they  reached  the  Horse-guardft,  Ullyp 
i  called  a  coach — ihe  officers  consented  to  let  him 
1  have 


'  himself  and  ihem.     For  due  a 


'  eiderallon  they  u 


villin 


lo  allow  him  e 


their  t 


ilment  of  him  as  such. 


I'ery  appreciatioi 


As  they  proceeded,  the  ofEcers  informed  I 
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diat  there  were  no  hopes  of  the  ofScer'^s  sar- 
▼iTing,  whom  he  struck  while  rescuing  Lucy 
Baliol. 

••  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  the  officer,'*  said  the 
prisoner,  ^^nor  did  I  mean  to  resist  the  law;  it 
was  rude  injustice  I  repelled.** 

"You've  stowed  his  patter,  any  how;  he 
oonldn't  tell  his  grandmother  from  his  affidavy — 
d— d  if  he  could.  But  never  funk,"  said  one  of 
the  officers. 

When  they  reached  the  jail  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Ullyn  was  handed  over  to  the  careful 
custody  of  the  marshal  thereof.  From  his  dress 
and  appearance,  he  was  hailed  by  a  congregation 
of  men,  whose  lives  were  deemed  as  valuable  as 
his  own.  There  was  some  difference  in  the 
place  from  Newgate,  which  so  attracted  liis 
Attention.  Here  he  found  the  greater  number 
of  the  characters  on  excellent  terms  with  them- 
selves. A  gentleman  with  broad  shoulders, 
wearing  a  grey  dressing-gown,  and  fur  cap, 
welcomed  the  stranger  as  if  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting him  for  some  time;  and  bidding  him 
tdke  a  pinch  of  snuff,  handed  him  his  card,  and 
recommended  Dr.  Moore,  as  a  man  who  had  a 
diploma. 

**  Any  news  out  ?**  said  he  with  the  fur  cap. 
**  Tliey  say  things  are  dull — not  much  doing. 
I  haven't  seen  the  papers  these  two  days  myself, 
for  last  time  I  went  to  read  them,  I  left  my  hat 
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our  sympatliiea  ahould  fdil  off  for  want  of  action. 
This  is  a  bad  place,  even  Tor  refleclloi) — ihn* 
are  few  convenieiiceB  for  either  death  or  repent- 
',  except  ill  the  most  impicturesque  style;— 
the  aoiip  is  an  antidote  to  llie  one,  and  there  an 
not  means  to  allay  the  thirst  which  aecomponkt 
llie  other.  1  tried  to  make  myself  believe  ihki 
I  was  in  a  state  uf  penitence,  and  assayed  ttr 
pray.  My  soul  got  as  it  were  into  the  slreaiaof 
credit,  till  1  got  into  the  open  sea  of  insolvcni^, 
when  I  fell  asleep  ;  then,  in  confetain;;  my  UDS. 
I  got  into  those  that  brought  me  here— that 
seemeii  to  ueeil  least  repentin;;.  whett  I  could 
not  help  regretting;  that  my  retaining  creditor 
had  not  more  reason  to  keep  me  here.  So  my 
contrition  got  like  a  regret  that  1  had  not  more 
cause  to  rejient ;  so  I  leave  it  to  youself  if  tint 
was  a  tiame  of  mind  to  ask  fbrgivin«  in." 

"  Aught  but  that,  though  one  might  think  the 
place  productive  of  nought  but  reflection,"  «sJd 
he  who  was  there  for  the  first  lime. 

"  Then    you    have    not   come    to 
gauntlet?" 

*'  If  you  mean  that  I  have  not  come  tof 
relief  from  debt,  you  are  right." 

"  I  suspected  so,  by  the  current  of  your 
thoughts.  There  is  too  little  to  be  got  here  by 
reflection  for  it  to  grow,  unless  you  watered  it 
with  that  pump,  instead  of  the  tap.  You  would 
think  the  place  favourable  fur  religion — and  hit 
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night  a  Bible  could  not  be  found  among  two 
score,  to  settle  a  dispute  whether  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  existed  among  the  Egj'ptians. 

'*  Least  found  where  its  consolations  are  most 
required." 

*^  And  89  far  from  its  being  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective of  dishonesty — alas  I  alas  !  But  I  must 
gp  and  see  the  news — leave  this  head-rigging 
ill  pledge ;  which  in  redeeming  I  may  find  a  tile 
that  may  suit  my  conscience,  as  well  as  that  I 
lost  fitted  his  head  who  took  it." 

As  he  in  the  hareskin  cap  proceeded,  to  the 
heer*cellar,  a  man  of  classic  education  and  re- 
duced appearance,  approached  Ullyn,  with  a 
Plautus  and  salt  in  one  hand,  and  a  roasted 
potatoe  in  the  other ;  and  asked  if  he  had  not 
been  to  Cambridge  College^  and  on  Ullyn*s  re- 
plying that  he  had  been  an  alumnus  of  Queen*8 
College  there,  *'  I  thought  I  recognised  your 
bee,  tliough  I  was  four  or  five  years  before  you. 
You  came  the  year  I  took  my  degree,  and  are 
you  come  to  join  me  in  taking  one  here  V 

"  No ;  I  can't  well  define  what  Fm  here  for. 
Contempt  of  court  they  term  it ;  but  they  give 
me  hopes  that  I  mayn't  be  long,  as  they  have 
the  prospect  of  taking  me  to  Newgate." 

^*  This  is  good  enough,  unless  you're  very 
ambitious.  Keeping  a  school  brought  me  here, 
and  I  have  a  few  pupils  here  who  read  with  me 
at  sixpence  an  hour.     1  find  this  by  no  means  a 
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Augustus's  parts  of  sptccli,  or  Herbert's  qaan- 
tiiies,  but  I  had  not  attended  to  their  teeth.  Be- 
ing rapt  in  intellectual  plenishings,  1  failed  to 
attend  to  that  which  the  world  most  communlj 
observes.  The  laiilta  I  liad  made  me,  seemed 
as  if  a  slater  should  quarrel  with  the  tiling  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  house,  which  he  had  da- 
maged and  disordered,  to  scrutinise  worlds  un- 
seen. A  dealer  in  marine  stores,  who  had  four 
sons  with  me,  iusisted  upan  my  discharging  my 
chief  assistant  on  moral  (rroun'ls,  for  his  breath 
and  clothes  smelt  of  tobacco,  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  use  for  his  health,  wasted  by  ardent  and 
early  study,  under  singular  privations.  He  would 
remove  his  children  to  Golgotha  House,  an  ae«p 
demy  with  a  deeper-loneii  name.  My  school 
lost  style  and  tone,  when  a  dispensation  of  Pn». 
vidence,  in  shape  of  fever  and  ring-worm,  4 
the  boys  home,  and  led  nie  hex 

"  You    had    better    have    begun 
butcher " 

"  13een  more  sure  of  success,  in  a  counl 
which  eating  forms  no  small  item  of  Its  b 
This  is  no  country  for  leaniii 
connected  with  everything  except  science.  Your 
board  of  longitude,  the  only  scientific  one  (o 
the  kingdom,  has  been  abolished  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Yon  have  decreed  even  by  an  act, 
that  science  shall  not  claim  fraterniiy  with  yow 
navy.     Men  of  rank  and  fortune  would  n 


My  school 
on  of  Pn».     , 
arm,  ^m^m 

"m 
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have  their  names  coupled  with  feats  of  shootingf 
rowing,  and  racing,  than  with  invention  and 
lore.  He  wlio  discovered  a  new  planet  derived 
bat  little  comfort  or  station  from  sovereign  and 
state;  and  he  who  muhiplied  the  resources  of 
the  country,  by  calling  a  new  power  into  being, 
was  neither  acknowledged  by  the  sovereign  nor 
honoured  by  his  ministers.  You  provide  least 
for  tliem  who  do  you  most  service,  unless  in  the 
way  of  slaughter.  Out  of  all  your  pensions,  the 
three  hundred  pound  one  that  was  given  to  men 
of  literature  was  withdrawn,  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Do  your  philosophers  bear  any  titles? 
—does  any  one  enjoy  a  pension  or  hold  an  office 
capable  of  supporting  him  and  his  family  ? 
Many  of  your  inventions  have  to  seek  for  an 
asylum  abroad.  In  this  same  retreat  are  ten 
victims  of  the  patent  laws.  As  a  shackle  to  ge- 
nius you  tax  her  inventions,  and  wrest  from 
their  authors  a  price  to  protect  what  is  their  own. 
When  I  kept  my  school,  I  treated  my  assistants 
as  gentlemen  and  scholars.  He  who  slaughtered 
Btots  and  rams,  treated  his  as  the  world  does  the 
fallen — as  candidates  for  famine  and  renown; 
and  enjoys  his  ^otium  cum  elegantia.'  Here  it 
would  matter  as  little  for  success,  whether  the 
keeper  of  an  academy  be  himself  a  scholar,  as 
for  a  publican  to  be  a  distiller.  If  the  one  can 
mix  compounds,  he'll  do ;  and  if  the  other  adopt 
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a  Style,  and  attend  to  the  etiquette  o£  eating 
fishy  he  may  hope  to  have  some  to  eat,"  said  the 
classic,  thrusting  the  potatoe  into  bis  moutb» 
without  any  fears  of  choking  himself,  and  joined 
the  rest  of  the  loungers. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ULLYN  MEETS  WITH  A  CHARACTER,  WHICH,  THOUGH  TO  BE 
MET  WITH  IN  A  PRISON,  IT  IS  PRESUMED  WAS  NEVER  MET 
WITH  BEFORE  IN  HISTORY — WHO  GIVES  A  SKETCH  OF 
OTHERS,  AS  TRUE  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE  NOVEL. 

As  the  victim  of  fever  and  the  ring-wonn  joined 
the  throng,  a  man  in  morocco  slippers,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  approached  our  hero  to  give 
him  a  welcome. 

**  As  this  seems  to  be  your  first  appearance 
here,"  said  he  in  the  morocco  slippers,  taking 
the  pipe  which  he  was  smoking  from  his  mouth, 
**  allow  me  to  give  you  a  welcome.  We  are  glad 
to  see  you." 

^  How  know  you  it  is  my  first  appearance 
as  a  prisoner  ?"  said  Douglas. 

^*  Can  twig  it  in  a  moment,  in  your  brow,  in 
every  feature  of  your  melancholy  countenance. 
My  soul  against  your  Habeas  Corpus,  you  can*t 
tell  me  the  virtue  of  sending  a  man's  carcass 
to  such  a  pen  as  this;  a  rampart  to  defend 
honesty  and  sentiment  from  ever  getting  out.'* 

'^  I  thought  it  a  bulwark,  rather  to  keep  these 
fit>m  getting  in." 

u2 
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"  What  wilh  a  key  so  easily  turned.  T^mfH 
tatioD  never  assailed  honour  with  a  weaker  de> 
I  fence,  than  your  tionesty  in  knocking  al  that 
gaie.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  aame  hunnur  to 
have  any  more  direful  barrier  to  get  through 
to  its  pristine  jiurity,  as  your  honesiy  to  take  lU 
principle  and  faith  to  windward  of  that  walli 
I   when  it  has  once  sheltered  under  it." 

"  Neither  my  honesty,  nor  others'  failb, 
achieved  my  entrance  here." 

"  You  may  have  been  caution  for  tliose  of 
some  honourable  friend  who  wotild  be  dear  (o 
you.  A  bad  thing  that,  as  by  doing  so  you 
make  an  enemy  of  him,  and  become  a  foe  to 
yourself;  unforgiven  by  him  trusted,  and  nol 
easily  forgotten  by  liim  who  took  your  bond." 

"  For  no  surety,  either." 

"  That's  lucky.     A  small  bill,  mayhap,  ia 
way  of  accommodation  ?" 

"  Nor  bill,  nor  bond." 

"  Ha,  contempt  of  court;  tampering 
ward  in  Chancery,  no  doubt;  jusl  ihe 
You  seem  to  have  been  built  for  a  thing  of  the 
kind.  I  wish  you  luck  :  there's  some  sacisfil^ 
tion  coming  here  in  a  suit  of  that  kind.  1  an 
here  myself  for  the  fourth  time,  and  rosy  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fixtures.  We  an 
allowed  efrress  by  license  thrice;  the  fbortb 
sojourn  ia  like  been  laid  up  in  dock.  I  hare 
been  a  victim  of  every  reasonable  calamity  bat 
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that  of  insarance.  I  just  liope  for  that  crowning 
dispensation  here,  but  no  such  luck ;  not  a  con- 
ftigration  to  be  had  here  for  love  or  money. 
Jails  are  of  the  Salamander  genus.  I  belong  to 
an  honourable  club,  have  become  a  member 
fipom  pure  service,  have  gone  through  the  court 
three  times  in  all  honour,  and  we  should  be 
▼ery  happy  of  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance 
amongst  us.** 

^  If,  like  you,  I  am  to  attain  that  distinction 
bjr  merit  and  service,  I  have  much  to  do  before 
I  be  eligible  to  become  one  of  a  body  so  distin- 
guisbed.*' 

^  What  one  man  achieves  by  honest  deeds, 
another  may  a<!complish  by  money  and  favour. 
I  believe  we  want  one  of  that  stamp  among  us 
more  than  of  any  other.*' 

**  Do  you  enjoy  your  property  and  income,  if 
you  have  any,  here  ?'' 

**Kg^d,  I  wish  I  had  it;  see  if  Td  not 
enjoy  it." 

^  Then  how  do  you  live  ?" 

^  We  can  hardly  say.  We  forget  to-day  how 
we  got  through  yesterday.  We  sue  for  our  six- 
pences, have  our  allowance  by  going  to  chapel, 
the  rest  comes  as  it  does  to  the  ravens,  by  Pro- 
videnoe.  We  are  always  sure  of  shelter,  and 
that's  something,  and  we  can  let  our  lodgings.'* 

**  Let  your  lodgings ;  who'd  come  and  tak  • 
diem?" 
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-  "  Such  like  yourself.  Say  you're  fhumnieS 
'wiih  me,  anil  you  wisii  all  the  crib  to  youraelf 
.  antl  your  girl,  mayhap ;  you  give  me  five,  seven, 
BTid  I've  had  ten  shtilings  a  week,  to  rake  the 
mnon,  by  giving  op  my  share  of  the  blanket, 
and  stretching  my  limbs  on  the  bench  in  ibe 
tap  by  a  'nation  good  fire." 

"  Then  you  are  not  likely  to  leave  this  twt 
early." 

"  Not  the  prospect  of  getting  back  aguo. 
There  is  a  wild  inconsistency  in  the  world:  hj 
how  nmch  you  gain  credit  and  renown  here,  bj' 
so  much  you  lose  it  out.  Curious,  but  a  cha- 
'  racier  from  such  a  place  as  this,  would  tell  *  vice 
'  versa'  in  society  that  runs  loose.  If  you  wen 
drummed  out  of  it,  it  would  be  like  a  AourUh 
to  your  entrance  into  life;  and  if  yoa  left  it 
with  the  i-egrets  and  good  wishes  of  all,  few 
would  be  glad  to  see  you  the  snnny  side  of  tboe 
shades." 

"  And  you  get  accustomed  to  the  place  ?" 
"  So  much  so,  Uiat  the  oftener  you're  here, 
the  more  apt  you  are  to  get  back," 

"  Yet  our  nature  abjures  slavery  and  confine- 
'    ment." 

"  Andlhere'slotsof  liberty  here;  ifaesbacUei 
of  society,  of  character,  of  business,  of  etiquette, 
and  such  like,  hang  loose  and  easy;  and,  like 
the  headache  and  nervousness  of  heavy  swig), 
that  are  so  mucli.  associated  with  oblivion  tod 
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deliciouB  delusioni,  so  are  ics  accompaniments 
to  it  that  in  time  reconcile  you  to  iti  eccen- 
tricities." 

"  I  see  signs  and  plates  of  craftsmen  ;  are 
these  provided,  or  do  they  come  by  license  and 
«tart  business  ?" 

*'  I  told  you  tbat  you  were  never  afloat  be- 
fore. We  can  follow  all  Christian  callings  here. 
Surgeons,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed- 
ing, can  keep  up  the  habit;  even  plethora  and 
indigeation  are  to  be  enjoyed  here  as  well  as  in 
other  places  of  fashionable  resort.  They  don't 
&II  live  on  jail  allowance.  1  can  shew  you  tape 
ahops  that  sell  the  right  stuff,  though  they  give 
three  months  of  the  solitary  if  you  brought  a 
drop  of  cordial  into  the  place  where  it's  most 
needed.  That  bell  you  hear  ringing,  tells  you 
MaJtIand  Uarborou^h,  and  Tilney  Tilbury,  are 
going  to  dinner,  which  I  call  a  cruel  memento 
many  would  wish  to  forget,  namely,  that  tbey 
have  no  dinner  to  go  to.  Their  dinner<table  Is 
like  their  balance  sheet." 

"The  deeper  in  debt,  tlie  higher  the  living." 

"  It's  your  man  of  taper  conscience  that  gets 
taper-waisted  ;  men  who  have  paid  all  they  had 
iJ>efore  ihey  came,  and  are  here  lo  find  out 
'Wherein  their  folly  chiefly  lies.  No  man  should 
oome  here  at  the  close  of  things.  He  may 
finish  them  here,  and  to  some  purpose ;  for 
though  this  may  have  be^n  intended  to  bring 
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debtors  to  a  bearing,  tl  tinre%  dtle  nlm  nl! 
purpose  of  bringing;  creditors  to  a  proper 
of  thinking;  and  you  tna;  bring  a  5tul 
tradesman  a  mighty  deal  easier  to  »  setd< 
than  a  sensible  prisoner.  Take  a  seat,"  qi 
this  veteran  of  tlie  Iiisolvem  Court  to  our 
shewing  him  one  of  the  benches  in  front  of  tbe 
tap,  or  prison  canteen,  where  lliey  bad  a  full 
view  of  the  various  characters  who  were  wolkii^ 
to  and  fro  on  the  mall. 

"  That  man  with  the  open  collar  and  vi 
air,  that's  the  man  for  freedom,  he  like*  eien 
Deck  unbound.  Ht's  here  for  libel,  and 
knew  genuine  liberty  before  ;  here  Ite  has 
ther  duns  nor  bailifis  to  haunt  him.  That 
good-looking  man,  with  the  pipe  in  his  moot 
writes  you  funny  articles  in  the  papers.  Ha 
landlurd  sent  him  liere  to  pay  liis  rent,  and  bis 
landlady  maintains  him.  What  a  place  to  send 
a  man  who  can't  pay  his  rent,  where  tbere's  do 
rent  puid  for  present  housing,  much  less  forihsi 
that's  passed.  Whales  the  use  of  giving  a  man's 
industry  the  cramp,  by  stowing  him  in  such  a 
lumber-room  ?  That's  a  queer  one  that's  speak- 
ing to  him  with  the  pipe,  with  the  odd-looking 
cap  and  fancy  toggery.  He  lias  three  wives, 
and  they  all  visit  him,  and  don't  quarrel,  not  a 
bit.  His  first  wife  he  married  was  an  eldetl; 
maiden,  with  three  hundred  a-year,  while  he 
was  engaged  to  a  young  one,  who  could  not 
have  him  till  he  had  got  an  income ;  bo  with  tbe 
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Brat  wife's  portion  he  gets  the  second,  and  keeps 
her.  The  aged  one  found  a  faJling  off  in  tilings 
domestic,  and  thought  she  was  getting  but  a 
•canty  relum  for  her  good  feeding;  but  from 
ignorance  of  the  legitimate  portion  of  connubial 
returns,  she  deems  the  penury  the  complemeiil 
of  constiiution,  and  becomes  resigned;  but  as 
dtat  scantiness  stJH  declined,  till  it  became  a 
mere  reminiscence,  she  had  to  seek  remembrance 
dsewhere,  and  he,  finding  these  promptings 
out,  rejoiced,  as  he  claimed  reason  to  imitate 
her.  As,  however,  he  whispered  divorce  and 
•uiis  at  law  in  ecclesiastics,  she  discovers  hia 
secret,  and,  by  way  of  defence,  sues  htm  ;  what 
does  he  do,  but  tries  tliat  remedy  whicli  par- 
takes a  little  more  of  the  disease  to  cure  itselti 
like  physicking  a  relaxed  stomach.  As  bigamy 
Im  a  crime  of  having  two  wives,  he  splices  with  a 
third,  to  reconcile  the  other  two,  and  here  tliey 
all  visit  him. 

That  I  an  key- looking  genius,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  hia  soul  in  the  clouds, 
ia  an  improviaatore,  as  he's  called,  that  makes 
rhyme  even  of  your  schedule.  He'd  put 
your  sorrows  and  lamentations  into  verse  of  a 
dosen  syllables  to  sing  for  your  amusement; 
and  you  have  but  to  f;incy  these  spike  walls  lofty 
rocks,  the  trickling  of  that  pump — but  d— n  the 
fish  they  clean  at  it — a  rippling  cascade,  and 
you're  in  your  Arcadia,  as  he  calls  ili  in  the 
Cttrnlng  of  a  key."  u  S 
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'By  aid  ofaUttle  stretch  of  fancy,  I  shotila' 
'  think." 
-'  "  Fancy's  every  thing.  He  there  with  the 
lorrowful  countenance  and  light  heart,  iost  his 
'trite  here  last  night.  She  went  off  by  her  own 
band.  She  brought  him  a  fortune,  he  spent  H, 
and  thai  broaght  him  here.  He  debauched  her 
lister;  she  found  that  out  yesterday,  and  she 
Went  out  and  brought  in  enough  of  laudanuni 
,  10  make  a  '  felo  de  se'  of  herself." 
'  "  That  must  be  something  common  here,  one 
would  presume." 

"  No,  less  so  than  in  happier  places.  There's 
too  much  of  real  calamity  for  that  which  Epring* 
Ml  much  from  the  ideal,  and  there's  60  little  lo 
look  forward  to  beyond  this  for  any  fears  of 
worse.'" 

"  Who  IS  that  tall,  good-looking  man,  with 
the  lame  foot?" 

"  He  limping  there  with  the  check  shirt?  the 
question  would  be,  what  is  he  not.  He  knows 
everybody,  has  been  everywhere,  and  engaged  in 
everything  of  any  character  or  renown  for  the 
last  third  of  a  century.  He  is  the  most  con- 
listent  liar  that  ever  drew  a  bow.  Has  been  in 
"every  modern  campaign,  and  knows  every  officer 
'you  can  claim  knowledge  of  in  the  service.  He 
■must  have  swallowed  the  army  list.  He  write* 
'too  for  every  work  of  the  day;  and  though 
F^ith  ten  pounds  a  sheet  for  his  labours,  he  can*l 
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muster  a  dean  shirt,  or  sport  a  tanner.  After 
haying  disposed  of  his  half-pay,  and  being  about 
seven  years  upon  the  town,  a  monument  of  in- 
anition and  typified  romance,  his  father  died, 
and  left  him  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and 
then  he  became  as  fanciful  in  his  conduct,  as  he 
had  been  in  his  discourse.  He  had  amused  his 
acquaintance  so  long,  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
heir  to  as  much  a  year,  as  he  got  in  principal ; 
he  must  needs  believe  it  himself,  and  to  complete 
the  delusion,  lives  accordingly.  Off  went  the 
check-shirt,  and  with  it  away  went  all  his  wit 
and  humour.  The  more  original  and  ^outre '  got 
hu  appearance  and  conduct,  the  more  dull  and 
oommon-place  became  his  imagination.  Tailors 
wrought  for  him  in  strange  fashion,  and  longings 
the  most  outrageous  set  the  wits  of  cooks  at  bay. 
He  had  appetite  for  rarities  only  that  were  out 
of  season. — Partridge  livers  in  summer,  and 
bares'  brains  in  spring,  were  to  be  got  for  him. 
He  paid  ten  pounds  to  a  purveyor,  near  the 
Haymarket,  to  get  him  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cuckooes  eggs,  and  hams  made  from  the  thighs 
of  leverets,  for  a  supper.  As  the  sluices  of  his 
wit  closed  those  of  his  wounds — an  abundance  of 
which,  gained  in  Spain  and  India,  he  boasts  of — 
opened  ;  so  in  thirteen  months  he  was  without  a 
mag ; — then  he  hoisted  the  check  again,  and  in 
do*  time  came  here.  He  said  his  son  lived  in 
Cavendish-square — a  man  of  immense  wealth; 
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while  hp,  up  two  pair  back,  in  Sboe-lane,  wanted 
sixpence.  I  went  to  the  house — found  the  name 
and  number  all  correct — called  for  the  owner- 
sent  in  my  card — and  was  ushered  into  his  pr^ 
sence  by  high-fed  footmen.  'I  came  from  your 
lather,  says  1."  '  Very  kind  in  you  to  comew 
^,  says  lie — my  father's  in  Abraham's  bosom.' 
*  Nonsense,'  says  I,  '  I've  jtist  left  him  in  Shoe* 
lane.'  '  The  devil  you  have — my  father's  been 
dead  these  ten  years.'  '  I'hat  be  d — d,'  says  I : 
'he's  now  living  in  a  back-room,  two-pair  up, 
over  »  milk  shop  in  Shoe-laue,  and  in  the  damn- 
edest slate  of  destitution;  and  as  you  seem  to 
have  abundance,  1  have  called  for  you  lo  do 
something  for  liim.'' 

"  The  );entleman  said  that  waa  not  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  from  his  father  in  disirm. 
thouffb  he  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  aid. 

"  'I'hai's  a  good-hearled  and  somewhat  clever 
man,  but  foolish,  who  is  with  him,  with  the  od« 
leg  andaswin^r ; — half  literary,  half  legal,  and 
altogether  unwise.  Half  fly,  half  spider — put 
seal  and  part  alligator.  Neither  Scotch  nor  Eo^ 
lish,  but  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  which  is  neithrr 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  but  a  sort  of  bad  red  her- 
ring. While  he  stuck  to  law  he  cut  a  figure  iu 
Gray's  Inn  ;  when  he  became  literary,  he  came 
to  cut  a  figure  here,  Vour  quips  and  rejoinder*. 
— your  pleas,  tiUitj  and  alibis,  for  awhile  cooii- 
teracted  your  prose  and  verse;  but  when  be  got 
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into  print,  tlie  whole  records  of  chancerT,  and 
oommoii  law,  and  conscieuce  to  boot,  could  no 
longer  control  Taney  and  finance. 

"  That  pit ifn  1-1 00 king  ensign  of  mi»ery  yon 

there,    looking  out  for  pi-og  or  heavy  wet, 

brought   here   ten    years  ago,    for   neither 

making  his  will  nor  making  away  with  himsflf." 

"  At  ihat  rale  you  have  but  a  Email  moiety  of 
tlietn  that  should  be  here — was  he  lo  pay  his 
debts  by  a  deed,  or  was  he  to  leave  his  body  to 
pay  them  ?  Contracted  j)erhaps  with  an  anato- 
mist, and  having  got  the  price  of  his  body,  re- 
fimed  to  fulfil  the  contract." 
Ip"  No,  he  inherited  an  ample  fortune:  having 
hverything  it  could  procure,  he  soon  became 
mhappy.  Only  give  a  man  all  lie  wishes,  and 
then  you'll  eoon  see  misery  and  ingratitude. 
Nothing  so  lamentable  as  to  be  left  without  a 
wish,  or  to  be  puzzled  what  to  wish  for  next. 
When  a  man  does  not  know  what  to  be  at,  then 
he  is  to  be  pitied.  No  wonder  Adam  and  Eve 
nwde  30  short  a  stay  in  their  first  place.  Had 
paradise  partaken  of  the  air  and  prospect  of  this 
place,  wherein  little  would  grow  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  our  parents  been  chummed  here — how 
innocent  we'd  be  now  !" 

"  And  be  who  made  himself  a  prisoner,  by 
failing  to  make  himself  a  corpse?"  quoth  Ullyn. 

**  Having  everything  to  make  him  comfort- 
able, he  grew  unliappy,  because  gnawed  by  a 
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worm  they  call  ennui ;  then  miserable,  and  re- 
solved to  end  his  misery  by  killing  bimseir.  Be> 
ing  awake  to  the  law  that  depnted  the  heirs  of 
a  Mq  de  ee  of  liis  [>roperty,  and  knowing  that 
all  be  po83esaed  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown- 
as  if  a  man's  i-epresentatives  should  be  puni^ed 
for  Ihe  sanity  of  their  testator,  he  distribulesdl 
his  wealth — every  rap — among  his  friends.  They 
had  much  need  of  it,  having  cares  attd  wuua. 
He  would  be  a  match  for  the  law,  and  woaM 
even  save  his  heirs  the  duty  due  to  legacy.  Be 
no  sooner  finds  himself  without  a  sous,  than  lie 
begins  to  have  the  conception  of  need — bymd 
by  the  pressure  of  want ;  gets  hungry,  as  natit- 
rally  as  could  be, — then  naked,  and  desires  to 
be  fed  and  clothed.  Then  he  gets  so  much  taken 
up  with  the  anxiety  of  providing  food  and  nu- 
ment,  that  he  forgets  altogellier  (o  make  away 
with  himself." 

*'  Would  tliey  to  whom  he  gave  all  afford  him 
not  abundance?" 

"  Now  not  a  dump.  Though  before  his  be- 
queathment  they  could  not  pay  their  rent,  anil 
he  started  them  in  life  with  a  carriage,  they  gave 
him  a  room  in  a  garret,  and  an  allowance  u 
first  of  a  pound  a  week,  and  afterwards  of  ten 
shillings  ;  and  that  they  seemed  to  be^udg«  so 
much,  and  feel  so  uncomfortable  at  sight  of  Mm, 
he  gave  tliem  up,  and  found  a  more  open  doi>r 
bere  to  come  to  than  with  them.     Serves  him 
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right— he  had  no  business  to  quarrel  with  the 
abondanoe  of  Providence,  nor  to  funk  at  the  step 
he  had  made  so  much  preparations  for.^ 
*  ^Then  it  seems  that  the  circumstance  of 
having  real  cause  to  die,  made  him  cling  the 
ttiooger  to  life.** 

^-  **  That's  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  so  few 
suicides  have  been  found  >¥ithout  money  or 
means  upon  them ;  here  there's  too  much  to 
think  upon,  for  that  sort  of  distraction  ;  and  pur- 
{nees  here  are  strangely  thwarted.  Many  who 
are  brought  here  through  misfortune,  revenge 
themselves  when  they  get  out,  by  hastening  back 
again,  without  waiting  for  misfortune  to  bring 
them.  There's  a  genius  walking,  rapt  in  thought, 
who  wars  with  misfortune  and  the  royal  so- 
cieties ;  instead  of  living  upon  what  he  makes, 
he  lives  upon  what  he  thinks  his  genius  should 
bring  him;  and  as  that  he  rates  at  a  high 
standard,  he  comes  here  to  make  the  court  make 
up  the  balance  Uween  the  income  he  gets,  and 
that  he  spends ;  makes  his  extravagance  perse- 
cution, and  doing-  his  creditors,  a  laudable  suf- 
fering for  the  benefit  of  the  fine  arts. 

There  sa  fellow, with  the  hook-noseand  nervous 
.feoe,that  took  shelter  here  tosave  him  from  being 
arrested.  He  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  put 
in  jail  for  a  debt  he  couldn't  pay,  he  got  a  friend 
to  give  him  a  gentle  arrest,  to  try  how  he  should 
like  it,  and  here  he  remains.  These  heroic- 
looking  fellows,  with  mustachios,  and  in  military 
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looking  swells,  are  horse-dealers.  That's  a  Ub- 
velling  preacher,  with  the  glossy  hat  and  luiee- 
lireeches,  who  waa  ducked  under  the  pump,  for 
Uiing  his  chum's  silver  spectacles.  You  see  him 
in  Bnuffy-brown,  with  the  red  tace — be  was  a 
jolly  fellow  in  his  time,  but  has  lost  all  wit  and 
humour  now;  though  full  of  rare  remarli,  behu 
never  uttered  a  f^ood  thing  since  the  last  sei- 
zure was  made  upon  his  goods  for  rent." 

"  Misfortune  operates  differently  with. J 
than  with  him  in  the  check  shin  f 

"  He  with  the  one  leg  and  a  swinger?  □•! 
much    that ;  somehow  his  wit  and  fun   lost  tii 

I  dieir  beauty  and  relish  now,  since  people  lake 
them,  as  it  were,  at  their  own  cost.     He  used  to 

[  sing  a  good  song,  and  people  praised  his  voice; 
but  now,  if  he  sings  for  beer,  there's  but  little 

I  tune  in  it." 

"  Perhaps  he  aung  before  to  please  himtrU^ 
now  he  has  to  sing  to  please  others  ;  othen  may 
ieel  called  upon  not  to  be  pleased  by  any  such 
attempts  i"' 

"  There's  where  it  is.     I   got    tlie  credit  of 

I  aaying  good  things,  when  I  gave  Sunday  dinners 
myself — but  here,  my  wit  goes  no  farther  than 
tny  credit.  That  well-dressed  fellow,  with  tbc 
flwimming  eye,  and  unwrinkled  face,  w«s  piti 
here  for  refusing  to  marry  a  woman.  He  got  a 
couple  of  thousands  from  an  elderly  maid,  to 
start  him  as  a  publisher,  on  the   faiih  of  bin 
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-ying  her,  should  lie  succeed  ;  he  loved 
•cured  the  properly,  and  look  care  to 
;  then  married  her — as  his  covenant  with  the 
e  ancient  one,  lie  deemed  loosened  \>y  his 
lall.  That  fair-liaired,  unwrinkted,  liigh-iea- 
tared  subject,  smoking  the  cigar,  with  a  foce 
red  with  ignorance,  vacant  Trom  conceit,  wb9  a 
road-surveyor.  He  could  measure  Gtonee,  and 
be  paid  for  them,  though  they  were  never  dug ; 
pay  men  in  ample  tots,  thai  never  existed,  and 
spend  five-liun tired  a-year  on  one-hundred  and 
fifty;  good  luck  grew  either  lired  or  ashamed  of 
mch  a  protegee— left  him  to  his  honesty,  and 
th«t  landed  him  here.  But  I  tire  yon  ;  and  too 
much  talking  is  unfavourable,  where  the  thirst  is 
BO  much  reilricted." 

After  Uiis  Achates  of  the  bench  had  given 
Ullyn  account  of  the  must  remarkable  characterB 
they  saw,  he  then  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  kindly  hinted — 'iwas  but  a  hint — that  it 
would  be  expected  he  would  give  something,  by 
way  of  fooling,  or  entry.  "  I  mention  that  in 
iriendsbip,  seeing  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
a.  stranger,  lest  the  others  t>hould  be  wanting  in 
their  respect  to  you,  and  deem  you  ignoratit  of 
the  usages  of  this  establishment,  and  lake  ad- 
vantage thereof." 

Ullyn  thanked  him,  and  rising,  put  a  crown 
into  his  hand;  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  had 
lion  of  hearing  his  health  drank  with 
md  applause. 


'ApTCn  Ullja  had  been  left  alone,  ho  began  to 
turn  his  thougbu  to  his  condiiion.  He  had  not 
been  left  long,  when  apoorgeniJeman,  aboatdie 
age  of  seven  or  eight  and  thirty,  came  up  to  him, 
and  with  a  polite  bow,  asked  the  loan  of  a  shil- 
ling, for  which  he  would  book  him  a  subscriber 
to  his  forllicoming  work.  UUyn  naked  him 
upon  what  subject  he  intended  to  piihlidi  ? 

"  The  subject  ia  very  much  at  your  ierTice," 
replied  the  author;  "  that  is  one  comfort  left  me; 
it  matters  but  little  what  it  be  I  write  upon." 

"  Is  the  success  the  same  ?" 

"  The  want  of  it  at  least  is  the  same.  Tbe 
success  of  my  writing*,  I  may  say,  I  liave  come 
here  to  see;  you  may  have  some  notion  nfwluu 
the  past  has  been,  when  1  come  (o  this  Moani 
Pisgah,  for  a.  sight  of  my  promised  land  of  nic* 
cess  and  renown.  I  am  here  a  monument  of 
mistaken  genius,  and  misapplied  talents  and 
energies,  without  having  'tween  me  and  imiiioc<- 
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tality  the  wherewithal  to  shew  mine  appetite  the 
earnest  sympathy  I  feel  in  the  longings  thereof. 
The  demands  o(  the  stomach,  which,  however 
nnable  we  may  be  to  meet,  are  such  we  never 
liave  the  conscience  to  dispute.  Yes,  I  am  here 
by  the  pare  workings  of  my  brain,  an  object  of 
mwdirected  talents." 

^  Here  by  the  workings  of  your  brain  I  you 
must  have  wrought  it  to  poor  purpose  ?^ 
■     **  Yes,  it's  movements  are  often  retrograde — 
and  mine  have  hitherto  been  sadly  so.     That 
which  advances  most  the  human  race,  often  re- 
tards most  its  own  progress  in  well-doing.    The 
history  of  civilization,  is  in  general  a  record  of 
calamity  to  them  who  achieved  it.  As  if  working 
too  much  for  others'  benefit  may  engross  the 
exertions  and  the  reward  which  should  be  due 
yoor  own  :  and  when  these  are  for  the  good  of 
the  world  in  general,  among  so  many  who  are 
benefited,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  recompense 
be  forgotten,  or  deemed  the  province  of  every 
one  but  one's  self.     To  serve  a  body,  is  often  an 
ungrateful  task ;  the  thanks  are  so  divided,  they 
>are  perceptible  to  none.     Each  acknowledging 
the  good,  without  being  aware  that  he  himself 
is  included  in  it.     Where  the  cry  of  obligation 
18  loudest,  each  can  be  deaf,  without  the  re- 
proach of  being  unwilling  to  hear.     And  that 
country  in  which  individual  industry  and  enter- 
prise is  rewarded  most  generally  and  especially. 
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universal  service  Is  repaid  the  least.  Nothing 
is  more  divisable  than  obligation,  and  nothing 
more  impotent  in  its  aliquot  parts." 

"  If  you  have  gained  so  little  by  serving  the 
world,  why  not  devote  your  remaining  energies 
to  serve  yourself?"  said  Uilyn,  interested  by  tbt 
appearance,  voice  and  manners  of  this  victtltQ 
the  brain. 

"  There's  the  point.  By  how  much  you 
laboured  for  mankind  in  general,  by  so  i 
are  you  incapacitated  for  the  service  of  indivi- 
duals, and  of  yourself  in  particular.  It  is,  too, 
the  curse  of  that  delusion,  that  while  you  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  world,  your  own 
cause  is  mingled  with  it,  and  the  one  most  ne- 
glected. That  which  is  deemed  no  trade  or  pro- 
fession, is  ihe  only  one  you  can  turn  your  sym- 
pathies and  powers  to.  It  is  like  virtue  in- 
vcEted,  and  that''s  like  long  annuities,  by  no 
means  revertible." 

"  Was  it  love  to  the  cause  of  civilization  that 
urged  you  to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  id 
benefit,  as  to  embrace  your  own  ruin  ("' 

"  Perhaps,  if  it  were  that  alone,  I  might  be 
more  reconciled  to  it ;  but  it  becomes  the  more 
exquisite,  from  ihe  conviction,  that  I  expected 
more  gratitude  and  encouragement  from  it; 
and  to  render  It  complete,  I  find  thai  I  cannot 
do  aught  in  anything  else.  It  has  everytliing 
on  its  side — the  anathema  you  may  say,  of  per- 
sonal reward,  and  the  abjuration  ofoU. 
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"  And  yet  yoa  cling  to  it,  as  ir»  snake-Iike,  h 
had  the  power  of  charming  the  victims  that  are 
devoted  to  it  ?' 

*<  YeSy  like  dogs,  trulls,  and  other  devotees, 
we  are  apt  to  follow  and  cling  to  that  whieh 
beats  OS  most,  and  treats  as  harshest;  being  that 
on  which  we  lavish  and  expend  most  our  affe&* 
lions/' 

^  Could  you  not  have  seen  the  ungrateful 
ogarse  you  had  embraced,  before  it  led  you  to  a 
Iwven  like  this  ?" 

^  By  tlie  time,  alas,  we  discover  our  error,  we 
have  already  discovered  that  it  is  too  late  for 
retrieval ;  indeed,  the  discovery  of  our  error  is 
simultaneous  with  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  amend  it ;  and  perhaps  the  one  is 
the  begotten  of  the  other.  I  left  employment 
CD  the  visionary  hope  of  making  my  fortune  by 
my  genius,  and  had  gone  too  far,  before  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  come  accoutred  with  every- 
thing but  the  genius  itself.  A  man  may  have 
many  concomitants  of  grace,  but  yet  be  without 
its  inspiration  ;  and  that  is  to  have  the  sense  of 
sin  and  iniquity,  without  even  the  gift  of  repent- 
anoe^  far  less  that  of  atonement.  Of  all  your 
delusions,  there  is  none  so  stubborn,  as  that  a 
roan  hath  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  the  last  he 
will  yield  up.  The  want  of  his  success,  is  the 
want  of  everything  but  merit  The  fault  may 
be  the  public^  not  his.     Th«re  is  something 
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wrong  with  its  taste,  not  tliat  which 
Btiafy  it.  Politics,  with  their  distraction*;  the 
Ifands,  and  their  depression  ;  markets,  Btid  their 
[  onseitledness;  the  weather  fickle;  the  moon 
I  changeable;  blighting  winds ;  every  prevailing 
I  drcurasiance  of  the  day,  and  the  fashion,  all 
I  operate  against  the  sale  of  his  works,  and  con- 
\  sequenity  against  his  fame  and  success. 

"  No  one  could  have  assayed  literature  with 
,  more  legitimate  pretensions  to  it  than  I  had. 
There  was  not  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of 
its  followers  but  belonged  to  me — though  such 
as  I  might  safety  have  done  without.  Besides 
being  ruined  in  fortune,  and  beggared  in  profr 
pect,  with  every  assurance  that  there  was  not 
another  line  for  me  to  direct  my  energies  to,  I 
measured  myself  by  every  standard  of  literary 
excellence;  found  1  had  some  Latin,  lessGrtvk, 
considerable  wit,  and  abundance  of  sentiment. 
i  had  all  the  bashfnlness,  the  unready  mannen, 
the  melancholy,  the  everything,  and  the  want  of 
every  thing  indispensable.  There  was  a  univervality 
about  my  intellect,  that  confirmed  my  opinion 
of  the  high  order  of  my  genius.  I  was  puzxled 
to  know  in  what  line  to  engross  my  studies  and 
labours,  I  would  not  follow  the  taste  of  the 
public ;  I  would  cut  a  step  higher — try  to  lead 
it,  and  see  if  it  would  follow  me.  It  was  at- 
tempting to  lead  Polar  bears  by  a  cotton  t)tmd. 
I  had  soon  reason  to  give  up  that,  as  the  pro- 
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Tiooe  of  them  who  had  little  to  lose,  and  less 
(0  gain.  When  my  poetry  failed — <  the  public 
liad  lost  the  taste  for  rhyme,'*  said  I,  ^  and  I  am 
S>r  it  in  its  own  line/  and  betook  to  prose. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  taste  for  history,  written 
in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  for  substantial 
reading;  so  I  penned  a  narrative  of  the  wars  of 
Europe,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  progress 
of  religion  in  Christendom;  but  my  history  be- 
came the  preface  to  a  history  of  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment to  its  collator. 

<^  As  the  error  lay  in  the  taste  and  discern- 
ment of  mankind,  it  was  evidently  prone  to 
iBction  and  light  reading.  ^  I  am  for  it  there ; 
now  for  essays,  sketches,  and  a  tale  fraught  with 
iocident,  satire,  and  the  illustrations  of  fashion- 
able life.'  I  finished  an  octavo  of  the  one,  and 
three  reasonable  volumes  of  the  other.  The  es- 
says and  sketches,  light  and  quaint,  were  heavy 
enough,  and  the  pitiful  sentiment  of  my  three 
octavos  drew  sympathy  and  sighs  from — myself 
alone.  To  add  to  their  weight,  I  was  saddled 
with  their  expense  of  printing;  and  even 
their  publisher  failed,  as  if  matter,  however 
light,  had  force  enough  to  weigh  him  to  ruin. 
There  was  a  panic  in  the  country.  So  the  iai- 
lore  was  not  the  fault  of  the  works. 

<<The  public  run  mad  with  politics,  and  I 
was  ready  to  rave  too.  I  invented  new  theories 
of  finance,  and  constructed  splendid  paradoxes. 
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4very    rational    publisher,    and    my    name  got 

I   -fcnowti   to   bodksellers,   as  one  being  ripe  for 

taking  the  benefit  of  the  act  for  printing  <lebt& 

I  ¥prhaps,  thought  I,  the  world  may  have  ai)  in- 

I  filiation  to  return  to  the  good  substantial  old 

^uundwork  of  cause  anil  effect — pant  after  rea- 

■on  and  common-sense ;  and  I  6nished  a  volume 

of  ethics,     [t  demanded  more  philosophy  on  the 

pan  of  the  author  to  endure  iw  want  of  eflcct, 

than  on  that  of  his  readers  to  understand  it. 

"The  world  «-ou!d  have  nothing  to  do  witb 
mj'  ethics;  in  the  meanwhile,  I  must  live  oo 
■omething  more  than  logic  ;  and  by  how  mucii 
the  less  I  had  the  wherewithal  to  do  it,  by  to 
much  the  more  eager  got  my  cravings  ofihen^- 
Cessity  of  it.  Debts  must  be  paid,  if  possible; 
tnd  as  my  inability  gradually  progressed,  so  de- 
elined  the  mercy  and  patience  of  them  who 
claimed  them.  The  burden  of  my  debts  got  ll*e 
less,  not  in  proportion  to  their  lessening;  for 
they,  like  some  fluids,  gained  quality  by  age, 
but  as  my  ability  to  pay  them  diminished.  The 
anxieties  of  obligation  diminish  with  the  seoie 
of  necessity,  and  cease  to  be  felt,  as  one  geti 
into  absolute  want" 

"And  as  a  means  of  being  relieved  alike  froca 
all,  you  shelter  at  last  tn  this  sanctuary  7" 

"  And  that  is  not  what  a  great  many  of  yout 
authors  can  do,     It  is  but  your  fresh  mea  in 
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letters,  and  men  who  begin  to  write  in  the  vi- 
Mur  of  their  inexperience,  and  publish  at  their 
own  risk  that  have  the  chance.  I  am  now  en- 
gpged  writing  sketches  of  the  coast  of  England 
aod  Wales,  and  accounts  of  the  antiquities 
thereof,  as  letter-press  matter  to  an  artist,  who 
does  the  pictorial.*' 

*'  Of  the  coasts  of  conscience,  I  should  think* 
"What  else  can  you  sketch  or  describe  here,  con- 
nected with  your  country  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  easy ;  plenty  of  time  and  op- 
portunity,*' replied  the  prisoner. 

"Then  you  brought  your  notes  with  you, 
which  you  took  in  your  tour?" 

**  The  tour  I  havn't  made  yet.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  see  and  hear  what  you  write  about, 
than  for  an  historian  of  the  wars  to  have  been  a 
general,  or  even  a  soldier  in  them.** 

"You,  of  course,  are  suiBciently  acquainted 
with  the  places  you  give  accounts  of,  as  to  des- 
cribe their  appearance,  and  relate  their  antiqui- 
ties?'* 

"  I  never  visited  one  of  them." 

"Then  is  it  not  presumed  necessary  for  an 
ftothor  to  know  what  he  writes  about  ?' 

*•  In  many  respects,  he  will  write  none  the 
worse  by  being  fully,  or  at  least,  in  some  degree, 
acquainted  with  his  subject.  But  a  writer  is  not 
diMen  by  that  standard ;  and  a  writer  of  fiction, 
with  a  name,  might  be  preferred  to  give  a  his- 
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tory,  to  one  who  understands  it  mtliout  atiy,  ' 
It  is  one  who  can  matce  the  most  of  the  little  be 
has,  and  who  may  soofl  Jearn  sufficient  for  ibe 
purpose.  Suppose  tliree  newspapers  want  eecti 
an  ample  description  of  some  csstialily — say  a 
fire.  Three  equally  merilorious  of  the  three 
different  kingdoms,  will  not  indiscrimioaiely  suit 
They  will  not  all  do  alike  for  the  same  paper. 
Oiie  wants  a  clear,  specific,  and  dignified  failhfiil 
detailer  of  Incident;  and  your  Englisbman  is 
the  one  6ited  for  it.  One  prefers  a  fellow  wbo 
will  hazard  philosophy  and  deep  conjeclure  on 
the  oiigin,  cause,  motives,  and  probable  results 
of  the  conflagration  ;  and  your  Scotsman  may  be 
preferred.  But  for  effect,  which  another  aioH 
al,  who  will  have  one  to  produce  something  like 
a  sensation  ;  and  he  gets  one  who  will  find  a 
magazine  of  gun-powder  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
repository  of  tar,  vitriol,  and  chemical  fluidsand 
inflammable  combustibles  on  the  other,  with  a 
floor-clotli  factory  behind — give  a  description  of 
the  scene  which  might  have  occurred,  and  per- 
haps neglect  the  main  thing  that  did  occur ;  and 
for  that,  your  Irishman  is  the  fellow." 

"  Still  they  mnsl  each  be  witness  of  tbelireto 
give  a  proper  account  of  ii?" 

"  When  it  IB  lo  appear  next  day  in  print ;  bni 
the  untied  testimony  of  all  the  firemen  thai 
figured  at  the  great  fire  of  London,  would  sot 
equal  that  of  De  Foe,  who  could  see  but  ill 
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of  it.  Readers  like  that  which  pleases  them  to 
read  without  much  regard  to  the  truth  or  accu- 
ncy  of  its  information^  There  are  as  few  wit- 
■csses  of  the  scenes  recorded  they  read,  as  there 
are  recorders,  and  each  judges  for  himself,  with- 
out reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative. 
There  isn't  a  more  xealous  advocate  for  liberty 
dian  thai  same  turnkey  who  locked  you  up ; 
and  your  Magna  Charta  and  Habeas  are  as 
often  quoted  and  appealed  to  within  these  walls, 
as  within  those  of  St.  Stephen.  When  I  was  in  a 
school  of  some  eminence^  the  prize-poem  of  that 
year  was  ^  Dulce  dulce  domum.*  A  dozen  poems, 
and  some  excellently  written,  were  given  in, 
with  tender  sentiment,  and  admirable  description 
of  the  homes  of  exiles,  the  recollections  of  re- 
Ibgees,  the  ties  of  aliens,  and  the  sweet  reminis- 
cences of  emigrants.  There  were  the  soldiers 
return,  and  the  sailor'^s  revisiting  the  coasts  of 
his  native  shores ;  all  excellent,  but  not  a  word 
oo  the  subject  proposed — the  *  Dulce  domum ' — 
the  school-boy's  home.  The  secret  was,  all  the 
poems  were  written  by  day  scholars,  who  knew 
not  what  the  sweets  of '  dulce  domum '  were — for 
they  had  never  been  a  week  from  home.  Here 
joo  would  find  more  sweet  pictures  of  liberty, 
than  you  would  on  the  free  deserts  of  Arabia,  or 
the  unbounded  expanse  of  the  Alps ;— and  for 
domestic  comforts,  'tis  worth  a  sojourn  here  to 
understand  them. 
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"Though  I  feel  my  want  of  liberty  \et3  riisn 
many  who  are  here,  yvt  I  should  oow  be  cot* 
lectiiig  nttmes  Bmoiigthe!^palroii9onilerature,u 
subscribers  to  my  new  work.  Here  I  could 
haTe  iliem  for&  whole  impression,  at  a  pint  of 
Barclay's  entire  a-head  ;  but  savinir  n  pamn 
who  has  a  rich  living  in  Sussex,  and  .uuiilieria 
Wales — Mailland  Har borough,  who  krepa  an 
actress,  and  Tilney  Tilbury,  who  is  kept  by  one; 
an  atheist,  who  is  here  for  blasphemy,  and  who 
is  liberally  supported  by  ihem  who  think  him 
peraeculfd — that  batch  of  horse- dealori,  anda 
few  others — scarcely  one  could  pay  for  a  dr^lica- 
lion.  The  parson  doesn't  give — uiileaa  in  the 
way  of  advice.  I  ofiered  lo  write  him9ermons,at 
eighieen-pence  a-piece;  be  gave  meIwo»hillings 
for  a  couple,  and  lighted  liia  pipe  wilh  them.  A 
brace  of  acii-esses  are  enough  for  any  two  men'« 
income,  even  in  the  Bench  ;  the  alheist  worshipt 
nature,  and  gives  lo  none,  lest  he  shew  paN 
tialily  lo  any ;  deeming  even  friendships  ao  many 
robberies  of  the  human  race,  who  have  all  alike 
claims  to  our  aitachmenl.  And  the  hora»- 
dealers  give  not  even  to  justice,  but  would  take 
the  odds  against  the  success  of  my  opinions.  If 
there  were  means  amongst  ihem,  I  might  have 
some  chance,  by  dedicating  it  to  the  truly  hone«t| 
when  each  would  deem  the  compliment  and  ap- 
peal mado  to  himself." 

*'  Plow  long  have  you  followed  this  interectiM 
line  of  life  i*" 
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.  *•  Twice  aeren  years.  Between  the  first 
Olympiad  and  the  second,  there  was  a  bright 
period  of  seven  years  jalso.  But  that  hath  be- 
eome  a  blank ;  the  record  of  employment  and 
oomfort,  easy  and  unbroken,  hath  been  oblite- 
rated by  the  vivid  hopes,  disappointments,  an€ 
privations  of  the  first,  and  the  grim  realities  ol 
die  second." 

**  What  was  that  employment?* 
-  ^*  Tuition  and  travel.  The  sublime  change 
firom  the  unreal  mockeries  of  life  for  seven  years, 
to  the  happiness,  comfort,  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  useful  occupation,  I  experienced  during  the 
period  of  tuition,  was  so  great,  that  I  would 
rather  go  on  in  my  present  way,  poor  as  it  is, 
and  uncertain  even  for  a  day  as  it  will  be,  than 
be  elevated  to  that  former  condition  ;  which  was 
change  so  great,  that  the  enjoyment  was  poi- 
soned by  the  continued  anxiety  I  felt  for  its 
lasting.  My  present  condition  I  am  used  and 
reconciled  to,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  for  its 
change;  the  other,  I  should  feel  as  a  province 
that  was  not  mine." 

«<  Is  your  state  of  literature  so  bad,  that  you 
could  not  earn  a  living  during  all  that  period  ?" 
^  It  may  be  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  fault 
be  in  it,  or  in  my  mistaking  my  capacity  for  it. 
There  are  too  many  of  us.  Think  of  the  faci- 
lity with  which  we  are  made  literary.  BoswelPs 
fiitber  complained  that  his  son  Jamie  had  be- 
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came  cniaed  ;  he  conwrteil  with  an  authoi^-« 
ci-eaCuie  wlio  had  kept  a.  school,  and  called  it  an 
ucademy.  That  was  uttered  by  a  Scotch  laird 
of  the  Colossus  of  English  literature.  Few  re- 
joice in  the  membera  of  the  literary  professitin. 
The  name  is  expressive  of  one  shirt  and  no  din- 
uer.  In  our  line  we  have  the  failings  iliM 
attend  the  commodities  of  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment,  without  their  enticing  lures.  Letters  are 
for  leisure  and  recreation,  and  thought  is  re- 
quired to  enjoy  them,  II  is  for  the  renowned 
hand  to  gain  success.  Unless  we  pander  to  ihc 
tastes  of  the  wanton  and  depraved,  we  may  as 
well  write  for  posterity  for  our  comforts.  We 
lack  the  objects  of  temptation  of  your  more  tan- 
gible mattri's.  Your  fiddler,  player,  and  open 
dancer,  can  tickle  tastes  and  amuse  fancies.  «« 
have  no  chance  with.  If  your  actor  find  lepli- 
mate  business  fail,  he  docks  some  half  yard  from 
the  petticoats  of  the  more  notorious  of  his  ar- 
tistes, and  plays  wantonly  to  gain  attraction ;  and 
two  females  of  renown,  with  theatres  under  thetr 
own  management,  contend  in  modesty  to  allure. 
One  introduces  you  into  the  interior  of  a  sera- 
glio, and  the  other  imitates  nudity  in  baths.  We 
have  not  the  necessity  of  your  tailor  on  our 
side — cannot  cater  to  your  taste  like  your  cook 
— entertain  your  eye  like  your  painter — nor  sa- 
lute your  ear  like  your  fiddler.  If  you  be  ^y 
and  facetious,  bitter  and  libdlous,  wecaiiaSct 
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ywi  BMgbt  lo  Miit  you*  without  ranniog  tho 
pmA  of  Newgale  and  ihe  pillory. 

^  Think  of  ihe  facility  of  introduction  to  the 
catting :  we  are  judges  of  our  own  fitness 
Ibr  k»  "Us  at  easy  as  to  become  saint :— -in  that 
yoo  have  but  to  outlive  temptation  and  survive 
tha  passions ;  in  oursi  *tis  to  be  excluded  from 
everything  dse/* 

;  U  Is  nda  its  introduction  then  ? 
-  .  ^  A  &li  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  it  was  to  re» 
denpiion.  When  a  young  man  fails  in  life,  he 
gets  reflective^  moralisies — finds  he  hath  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  men  above  common  pur- 
suits— proves  the  world  selfish  and  ungrateful — 
eukivates  sentiment,  and  shews  a  preference  for 
mstaphysics.  Begins  to  study,  then  to  write; 
longs  to  give  the  world  the  advantage  of  his 
experience  and  reflection.  He  tries  your  pub- 
lisher, who  gives  him  wholesome  advice;  and 
finds  that  that  class  was  intended  like  trials  for 
virtue  and  restraints  for  vice — to  be  the  correc- 
tives and  very  refiners  of  genius ;  and  will  prove 
so  the  world  what  judges  they  are.  Gets  his 
thoughts  in  type  at  his  own  risk,  and  is  ruined 
and  sublime  for  life." 

<<  No  convincing  him  he  hath  embraced  a 
wrong  course?" 

^  Hopeless,  hopeless  conversion  that — to  con- 
vince an  author  bis  want  of  success  is  his  fault. 
And  disenchant  him  from  his  delusion^  and  what 
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B  be  fit  for?     In  this  land  of 


I  >^ualry,  a  rich  man  would  as  Ht-f  be  carpful  of  hi* 

inslnictigns  to  his  cook,  if  he  meant  lo  entenain 

\  B  poet,  as  BolicilouB  of  employing  htm  ioM 

ll^pacii}'  that  wonld  enable  him  to  dine>< 

■'  Then  it  may  be  a  depravity  the  young  u 

[  4unbitiou3  should  be  guarded  aguinst." 

I  I    "  'Tis  as  difficult  tu  do  that,  as  to  indnce  llteni 

[  jvho  are  in  it  to  leave  it  for  something  more 

grateful.      A  man  even  born  a  genius  may  hare 

juggles  enough:    sometlnies  the  greater,  tbe 

more  it  19  apt  to  contend  viih  obscurity  and 

[  (difficulty." 

■'  Perhaps  it  requires  some  power  or  influenoe 

of  that  kind  to  urf^e  it  forth.     The  greater  the 

^wers  tbe  more  difficult  to  louse  them.     The 

more  profound  things  are,  the  more  influence 

'  peeded  to  urge  lliem  forth ;  and  the  deeper  they 

,  the  longer  in  coming  to  the  surlace.     Per- 

1  haps  it  is  but  little  akin  to  the  things  that  attract 

3  this  world,  whose  fashions  it  may  contemn — 

'  whose  ways  it  inclines  to  satirize;  and  it  is  lilde 

l^ven  to  fiatlery.     Garrick  was  a  more  welcome 

guest  at  tbe  tables  of  tbe  great  than  Johntgo. 

•'Tis,'  replied  the  moralist,  'because  lords  don't 

•ant  their  mouths  stopped.' 

"  When  it  hath  so  much  to  strive  against,  what 

must  he  have,  who  hath  the  failings  and  accoin- 

I  iianiments  of  genius,  without  its  inspiniioo? 


*thkt  I  fear  me  has  been  the  case  with  me ;  and 
-fbe  only  soretj  of  the  latent  principle  being  in 
'hie  18,  that  I  hare  found  it  out  myself.** 

•*  No  other  assurance  than  your  own  ?** 
•  ••  Too  many,  alas !  but  the  world  would  read 
that,  not  from  the  cause,  but  the  effects;  the 
%Bnt  of  success  is  all  the  evidence  they  will 
need.  But,  after  dreaming  so  long  I  had  some- 
dang  of  it  in  me,  to  be  convinced  myself  that  I 
liKTe  but  its  adjuncts  or  concomitants,  is  to  me 
tome  surety  of  hope.** 

"  So  the  very  thing  he  hath  discovered  proves 
him  it  is  yet  to  find  out,  and  where  he  thinks 
his  reason  lies,  there  basks  his  infatuation,**  said 
Ullyn  to  himself.  "  And  what  is  the  nature  of 
your  present  work  ?" 

•*  The  nature  of  it  will  be  that  which  of  all 
others  will  suit  you  most.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  an  actress  to  whom  I  sent  a  song 
to  give  at  her  benefit,  in  which  she  tells  me  her 
terms  for  singing,  and  thereby  introducing  it  to 
the  public,  are  ten  guineas,  with  a  douceur 
expected,  if  encored ;  if  that  be  not  draining  us 
of  our  empty  veins  to  cure  the  plethora  of 
their  own,  I  have  n  >  idea  of  modesty.  What 
name  did  you  say?"  added  this  victim  of  a 
slumbering  genius,  taking  out  a  note  book  to 
put  Ullyn'^s  name  into  as  a  subscriber  to  his 
forthcoming  work.  Ullyn  gave  him  a  crown, 
hit  pity  being  excited  by  his  misfortunes,  and 
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his  admiratian  by  hisphi]oao[>by,  but  Ite  insisted 
11(1011  liavtng  ilie  name  of  ihe  donor.  *'  Ullyn ' 
Ulljii !  had  j-ou  no  other?"  exclaiuted  W  ol' 
malignant  stars ;  "  Seytoii — son  of  him  wlio  fell 
in  batde — Douglas— my  own  pupil,"  coutiiuied 
Dick  Coventry,  s^ieing  UUyn  in  his  arms. 

Ullyn  rect^niaed  with  inexpressible  de%lK 
Itis  much-laved  tutor,  and  a  thousand  recolleo- 
lions  and  aaaociauona  of  his  boyhood  rushed  U 
his  mind,  and  as  many  not  less  melancholy 
in  that  of  his  instructor. 

After  the  heartfelt  congraiulatious  of  lei 
und  pupil  had  passed,  and  Dick  had  learnt  the 
cause  of  his  meeting  with  one  who  was  so  much 
associated  with  the  brighter  part  of  hit  career, 

"  When  I  had  the  recominendaUoa  of  Mi- 
chael Varnish,  and  the  blessing  of  Jacob's  son. 
I  set  out  to  make  my  way  to  renown,  assured 
that  it  lay  before  tne,  and  unconsciously  wa^ 
lured  to  literature;  to  prove  that  however  un- 
toward was  my  first  acquaintance  with  letten, 
yet,  by  perseverance  and  psitieiice,  a  brighter  triu 
yet  to  be  proved.  I  found  literature  in  a  better 
state  than  when  I  first  tried  it;  I  commenced  a 
new  career,  and  was  successful,  got  well  paid, 
and  forgot  adversity,  recollected  no  troubles,  but 
considered  diose  I  had  seen  as  iuiended  |o  give 
zest  to  the  pleasures  of  success.  1  lived  gay, 
heeded  not  the  future,  thought  the  resources  of 
my  braiu  inexhaustible,  and  less  to  be  carcdiar 
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flian  tboie  of  property,  trade,  or  profeasion.  I 
'W9M  not  carefcd  to  ini^  the  most  of  the  advan- 
tages I  gained;  my  next  attempt  was  not  suo- 
-eMsful,  and  I  had  not  prepared  to  meet  or  stand 
«  fitilape;  dien  I  got  pressedi  had  not  time 
allowed  me  to  make  a  due  effort;  I  had  to 
write  daily  for  daily  support,  continued  to  fall 
Miind«— AffM?  ill^  laekrymm.^' 

<<  It  would  appear,  then,  that  success  by  no 
means  secures  independency,  and  failure  and 
adversity  teach  not  prudence  or  worldly  wis- 
dom?*' 

**  In  our  vocation  there  seems  to  be  something 
so  depressing  in  the  want  of  success  and  pressure 
of  need,  that  reversion  is  change  so  great,  the 
excitement  is  too  much  for  the  brains  even  of 
the  most  favoured  for  judgment  and  prudence, 
to  exercise  their  caution  and  forethought.  If 
none  spend  their  money  with  more  profusion 
than  they  who  labour  hardest  for  it,  none  are  so 
apt  to  forget  trouble  as  they  who  have  felt  it 
most.  It  is  the  men  who  have  a  natural-  dread 
of  want  who  guard  most  against  it;  not  they 
who  have  felt  it  most.'' 

**  Then,  besides  the  troubles  of  fortune  and 
the  neglect  of  the  world,  there  are  calamities  to 
the  gifted  issuing  from  the  very  sources  of  their 
excellence.  Concomitants  of  weakness  outba- 
lancing the  advantages  of  their  strength;  follies, 
and  imprudence,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  subli- 
mities of  the  character/' 
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**  Aye,  they  who  are  the  most  witty  are  oft 
the  most  foolish ;  and  they  who  see  clearest  the 
errors  and  vices  of  their  fellows,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  of  their  victims.  When  I  lefk  the  ser- 
vice of  your  father,  if  I  bad  carried  with  me  a 
tithe  of  the  prudence  I  ought  to  have  learnt  from 
die  lessons  I  got,  I  might  not  have  been  here  tib 
afford  so  striking  one  myself.  Oh,  how  like  your 
brave  father  you  look  P 

"  Too  like  him,"  said  Ullyn,  with  a  sigh. 

<^  Come,  let  us  melt  this  piece — what  astociar 
tions  you  recall  to  my  mind  !**  exclaimed  the 
luckless  Coventry,  leading  the  way  into  the 
ooffee-room  of  the  prison. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MMFOETUNS  PROVIMO  THB  TEST  OF  LOTB  AND  rRllNDSBlP 
— SHEWING  HOW  NECESSARY  IT  IS  FOR  CALAMITY  TO 
ADVANCE  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THI9  EPIC. —  MORE 
OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  APPEAR. 

As  tbe  Earl  of  Walton  eat  in  his  office  on  the 
day  after  Uilyn's  arrest,  a  messenger  entered, 
saying,  a  young  lady  was  below  very  desirous  of 
seeing  him.  The  Earl  being  a  man  easy  of 
access,  and  duly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  his  office  to  the  country  he 
served,  as  well  as  to  himself,  seldom  allowed 
suitors  to  wait  long,  and  he  bade  him  who  was 
fourteen-stone-six  shew  the  young  lady  into  his 
presence. 

The  Earl  was  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  had 
the  fame  of  being  remarkably  so  in  his  youth, 
and  he  looked  with  much  interest  at  the  figure 
and  countenance  of  this  visitor,  which  were  well 
calculated  to  excite  attention.  She  was  young, 
fair,  and  exceedingly  beautiful;  simply,  but 
tastefully  dressed,  with  an  air  of  rank,  which 
was  much  enhanced  by  her  demeanour,  in  which 
due  respect,  without  timidity  or  awkwardness, 
was   shown   to  him    whose  assistance  she  had 
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come  to  Golicit.  Stie  seemed  at  a  loss  to  begin 
her  Glory,  and  he  was  so  much  taken  with  her 
looka,  lliat  it  was  some  time  before  be  recA* 
lected  to  bid  her  take  a  seat,  and  ask  her  plea- 
sure or  business.  She  seemed  as  if  she  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  the  delicacy  of  her  application; 
her  zeal  in  the  object  she  had  in  view  hanng 
prevented  her  thinking  much  about  its  pro- 
priety, till  her  awe  was  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  nobleman.  He,  seeing  her  hesitation, 
politely  lianded  her  a  chair,  and  then  asked  id 
what  way  he  could  be  of  service  to  her, 

"  1  am  come  to  solicit  your  protection,  tboogfa 
I  Iiave  not  considered  what  right  1  liave  to  ask 
or  expect  it." 

"  Let  your  need  in  the  meaniime  be  warrant 
sufficient  fur  your  right,"  said  the  Earl,  "aud 
proceed," 

*'  My  Lord  Chancellor  hath  issued  a  warrant, 
commanding  me  to  be  given  up  to   men  I  ba^ 
escaped  from,  who  liave  no  right  to  me,  lod 
levying  penalty  upon  them  who  may  shell 
jirotect  me." 

"  And  do  you  think  me  the  safest  for 
levy   of  his   lordship  ?"    said    Walton,   with  b 
•mile. 

"  No,  my  lord ;  but  where  one  minister  may 
err,  another  may  have  influence  to  prevent  ttie 
evil  of  his  mistake,  seeing  I  am  none  of  tbein 
who  lay  claim  to  me," 
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.    ^  Wbo  are  jroor  parents,  or  g  uardians? 

^  I  have  none^  nor  relative  nor  oounexion  of 
any  kind,  exoept  they  who  seek  me ;  and  surely 
my  want  of  tie  to  any  other  gives  not  them  a  lie 
upon  me." 

'^  Did  tbey  bring  you  up  ?** 
.    ^  But  can  tkxew  no  right  they  had  to  do  so. 
Is  an  unfriended  orphan  to  be  deemed  a  parcel 
t)f  property,  to  which  possession  gives  nine  parts 
of  a  ckim  to  ?" 

^  Upob  what  does  the  Lord  Chancellor  ground 
bis  order  ?' 

**  Their  oaths.  If  these  be  sufficient,  they 
may  never  need  abundance  for  want  of  a 
claim/' 

**  Then  your  want  of  right  to  yourself  quali* 
fies  theirs  to  you  ?" 

"They  have  no  other.  And  must  1  remain 
in  their  power,  because  I  cannot  prove  the  au- 
thority of  another  ?" 

"  What  proof  have  you  that  you  are  not 
theirs  ?" 

"  Proofs,  holy  as  those  of  law  or  justice;  all 
the  proofs  of  nature  and  humanity.  I  shudder, 
my  lord,  at  the  thoughts  of  what  object  they  can 
have  in  forcing  me  to  them,  who  have  nothing, 
nor  the  prospect  of  anything." 

**  To  marry  you " 

**  No,  my  lord,  nor  will  the  order  of  a  thou- 
sand chancellors  do  that,''  said  the  girl,  with  a 
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look,  and  in  ih«  tone,  nf  one  who  seemfd  o 
scions  or  a  power  that  was  beyond  the  law. 

"And  what  advice  would  you  clmm 
can  give?" 

"  That  you  might  perhaps  assist  me  in  1 
way  to  solicit  the  judge  not  lo  have  me  deliver 
back  till  he  be  salisBed  they  have  a  just  claim  to 
me.  I  have  no  one  to  speak  for  me,  and  a 
judge,  who  heara  only  one  side  of  a  ptea,  may 
forget  it  haih  two,  if  the  other  have  not  the 
chance  or  means  of  shewing  it.  A  noble  lady 
sent  me  to  a  jilace  of  safety ;  that  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  J  have  fled  from  it," 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  The  Countess  of  Walton," 

"  My  own  wife  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl ;  but 
he  had  seen  so  much  that  was  strange  in  hti 
lady,  he  seemed  resolved  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing  he  should  hear  henceforth  aboul  her. 

The  Earl  of  Walton  then  gave  Lucy  I(aiio), 
or  rather  Lydia  Ullyn,  for  she  was  really  the 
sister  of  our  hero,  tlie  full  assurance  of  Ins  nsmg 
what  influence  he  had  to  protect  her;  got  her 
address,  and  bade  her  return  to  <he  place  itie 
Couniess  had  provided  for  her,  where  she  might 
rely  upon  being  safe.  And  she  was  about  to 
take  her  leave,  but  she  just  recollected  that  there 
was  something  else,  the  fate  of  another;  she 
would  fain,  if  not  presuming  too  much,  solicit 
liis  lordship's  favour  on  his  behalf;  ooe  site  Mi 
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aazbiia  about  than  about  herself,  for  it 
was  to  him  she  owed  all  she  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for;  who  bad  suffered  wrongs  unspeak- 
able, and,  to  crown  all,  who  now  languished  in 
a  prison. 

r  ^  Aye^  thb  postscript  of  her  solicitation  wiU 
aom  up  in  reality  the  main  object  of  her  peti- 
tion/' said  the  Earl  to  himself,  noticing  the 
oiore  deep-felt  zeal  of  his  very  beautiful  visitor. 

-**  For  what  does  he  lie  in  prison  ?* 

**  Protecting  me,  my  lord." 

«  His  name  ?" 

"  Douglas  Ullyn  I" 

The  name  rung  like  a  knell  in  the  ear  of  the 
minister.  It  seemed  destined  to  be  more  coupled 
with  that  of  his  infatuated  wife  than  his  own ; 
but  he  concealed  his  emotion  from  the  artless 
girl,  who  interpreted  it  in  favour  of  all  she  cared 
for ;  and  with  every  assurance  of  having  the 
noble  FatVs  influence,  she  retired  to  devise  fur- 
ther means  of  relief  for  her  brother. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Countess  entered, 
half-distracted,  at  this  new  calamity  of  Ullyn,  to 
distract  her  husband  about  him  he  had  reason 
to  wish  had  never  been  born. 

While  Ullyn  was  in  prison,  the  equally  dis- 
tracted son  of  Finlay  scoured  London  in  search 
of  his  master.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  courts,  and  to  Newgate,  in  vain.  He 
went  to  the  lawyer  who  conducted  his  case,  and 
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tte  went  to  Uie  officers  in  Bow-street,  and  |] 

returned  home  witli  the  determinaiton  to  have 

tlie  Thames  dragged  for  hu  body,  fearing  thai 

tbe  accumulation  of  ilU  migliC  have  driven  hitii 

a  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and  there  he 

I  found  the  men  who  were  the  best  calculated  to 

J  give  him  information,  for  they  would,  without 

I  aulicitation,  Like  him  to  his  master.     To  faciU- 

'  tate  their  object  they  had,  provident  souls,  come 

with  a  warrant  to  take  him  to  the  same  place. 

"  Oh,  you'll  take  me  to  him  ?"  said  be  who 
was  deemed  dangerous  tp  be  loose. 

"  No  mistake  in  that,  my  flower,"  said  tlie 
pink  of  Bccommodation;  "so  if  you'll  walk  your 
chalks  t'otlier  side  the  water,  you'll  clium  Jt  willi 
tum  in  the  striking  of  a  docket;  or  if  you  < 
come  down  with  the  stumpy,  no  objet 
treat  you  to  a  jarvey," 

"  I  thank  you ;  and  may  1  be  allowed  t 
ibr  what  I  am  indebted  for  all  this  allenllou  ?' 

"  Aiding  and  abetting  one  Seyton,aliasUliyn, 
alias  Glenullyn,  alias " 

"  & — n  your  aliases.  Do  you  speak  of  a 
chief  as  you  would  of  a  Newgate  pad ';:"' 

"  As  herein  designated  in  said  warrant.  Ra- 
ther a  downey  card  is  your  pal,  though  he  bai 
napt  it.  It's  a  pity  one  who  can  tip  his  doddW 
in  such  style,  shouldn't  come  it  on  other  blockl 
than  ihem  as  bears  the  kirk's  mission. 

"  Aye,  we  are  sadly  prone  to  error,  indeed. 
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Yours,  dioogb,  must  be  a  pleasant  life^^  said 
JPlngal,  as  they  got  over  the  bridge. 

•*  Not  to  them  as  we  taps." 

**  No,  I  dare  say  the  pleasure  will  be  rery 
much  on  one  side  there ;  only  you  must  have  a 
fine  relish  of  liberty,  and  so  on." 

^  Our  docking  the  liberty  of  others  don't  add 
it  to  ours."* 

•*  Don't  it  add  to  the  relish  ?" 

**  The  fee  does,  howsomever.*" 

**  No  doubt  you've  had  a  superior  enjoyment 
of  life  all  the  while  without  knowing  it." 

^  Not  a  bad  notion,  you  haven't,  but  it  ain't 
the  case  with  them  as  are  grabbed,  for  it  don't 
make  *em  a  ha'p'orth  more  fond  of  their  liberty 
when  they  collar  it  again,  or  they'd  take  better 
care  of  it,  a  'nation  deal." 

**  Were  you  bred  to  the  business  you  follow  ?" 

**  Regularly.  I  was  in  a  lawyer''s  office,  my- 
self.** 

^  I  believe  the  devil  was  originally  trained 
in  one  too,  or  he  must  have  repented  long 
ago. 

*^  We  are  legal  agents,  mind  ye ;  and  instru- 
ments of  justice,  we  are.^^ 

"  But  very  likely  a  close  intercourse  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  jail  will  greatly  destroy  the 
ikliision  of  it 

**  The  gammon  of  the  spikes  and  key  are 
rabbed  off,  like  other  gilt,  by  use.     Your  pri- 
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aoBer  at  first  sounded  me  three  syllabtea,  naw 
lie  rings  but  the  tingle  of  his  fee.  Now  then 
We'll  increase  your  acquaintance  by  introducing 
you  to  B  lunikey  or  two,"  said  one  of  theofficerit 
as  they  reached  the  Bench,  when  Fingal  wat 
conceded  the  satisfaction  of  lodging  with  tit 
master. 

Tlie  following  day  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  announced  to  Fingai,  that  a  gendemui 
in  3  carriage  waited  at  the  gate  to  see  his  ma** 
ter.  Fingal  hastened  to  him,  but  was  soon 
reminded  that  he  was  in  a  jail,  by  being  Biopped 
at  the  inner  gate.  The  turnkey  let  the  gentJe- 
man  know,  that  he  must  meet  them  he  would 
see  more  than  half-way,  when  he  visited  the 
inmates  of  the  Bench;  when  he  ahghted,  and 
being  conducted  inside  to  Fingal,  that  wonkjr 
conveyed  him  to  his  master's  apartment. 

The  gentleman  introduced  himself  a«  die 
lawyer  of  Sir  John  Belford,  who  was  eiigaRed  iu 
preparing  a  marriage  settlement  fur  his  dauf^ 
ter  ;  and  learning  from  the  young  lady  hersctf 
that  she  was  under  such  engagement  to  ITIlyn, 
that,  before  she  could  sign  any  agreement,  or 
consent  to  any  arrangement,  in  which  her  band 
and  honour  were  to  be  engaged  aud  bound,  i^ 
must  have  the  full  release  of  that  ahe  bad*  IP 
her  infatuation,  made  with  him  who  hitd  done  , 
so  much  to  break  it, — the  geniJemau  had  come 
with  a  letter  from  iSir  John  Belford,  eiicloeim 
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a-  note  from  his  daughter,  and  was  fully  pre* 
pared  to  argue  the  matter,  provided  Ullyti 
demurred  to  the  reasonable  requests  contained 
therein* 

■-:  The  note  of  the  baronet  was  couched  in  re- 
spectful terms,  saying: — 

**  Sir  John  Bel  ford  trusts  Mr.  Seyton  will 
feturn  an  immediate  answer  to  the  reasonable 
request  of  his  daughter,  Eliza  Bel  ford,  contained 
ifi  the  enclosed.  He  is  assured  that  the  son  of 
Glenull}m  is  as  incapable  of  withholding  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  unprincipled  to  retain, 
that  which  bis  youth  and  inexperience  might 
justify  tlie  acceptance  of,  as  of  doing,  on  mature 
reflection,  anything  that  might  bring  reproach 
Opon  his  name,  or  misery  to  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  his  brave  father." 

The  other,  in  a  well-known  hand,  written 
distinct  and  neat,  was  : — 

••The  unfortunate  engagement  we  made  being 
now  broken,  assign  me. a  release  from  it  in  your 
own  hand. 

'•Eliza  Belford." 

Without  betraying  any  further  emotion,  than 
a  slight  change  of  countenance  at  reading  this 
hut  note,  Ullyn  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  under 
it  on  the  same  paper,  that  Miss  Eliza  Belford 
WIS  fully  released  from  every  obligation,  vow,  or 
angagement,  made  by  her  to  him,  so  far  as  he 
00Qld  release  her,  and  was  at  full  liberty  to 
make  any  others  she  pleased. 
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The  Countess  then  tried  to  console  the  youtli 
on  the  unFavourable  result  of  the  inquiry  into 
his  claims,  and  recommended  patience  and  re- 
signiilion  to  the  ills  of  life ;  she  was  sorr^-  he  liat! 
not  a  better  ladling,  but  exprrased  her  liopn 
that  if  any  change  took  place  in  it,  it  might  be 
somewhat  for  the  belter.  "  Farewell  1"  added 
she,  "  1  have  somelhinj;  to  disclose,  thai  nray 
not  concern  you  now;  but  it  may  beBaiisfying 
enough  to  know  what  the  friendship  I  hare 
borne  you  Is ;"  and  hastening  out  of  the  prison, 
apparently  overjoyed  at  the  result  of  her  errand, 
she  was  conducted  by  the  marshal  who  waited 
before  upon  her  to  ber  carriage,  and  was  driven 
home. 

The  foUowinfj  morning,  when   Finga!  wsuled 
I  upon    his   master,  be   found  him   in   bed,   with 
[  BFery  symptom  of  fever  upon  him.    In  a  tone  of 
l.tleep  concern  ihat  anxious  creature  asked  if  be 
f  felt  ill,  and  his  master  replied  with  the  impa- 
tience  of  sickness  to  be  allowed  to  lie  siiU  in 
peace.     Fingal,  however,  hastened  down-stain 
into  the  open  court,  and  asked  the  first  be  met 
where  he  could  6nd  a  doctor,  when  be  ieamt 
that  there  were  seveial  medical  men  who  resided 
within  the  walls,  and  Fingal  brought  the  first  Iw 
could  get,  a  man  In  a  professional  dress,  with 
absent  manners  and  greasy  coat.     In  one  pocket 
he  had  a  diploma— voucher  enough  of  his  abi- 
lities; in  the  other  a  case  of  lancets,  to  back  the 
diploma. 
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Approaching  the  bed,  this  Galen  of  the  Bench 
took  hold  of  the  prisoner's  arm,  felt  bis  pulse, 
parsed  his  brows,  and  looked  vacant.  ^*  Virulent 
symptoms  of  fever,"  said  he. 

**  Will  he  require  bleeding,  Doctor?'* 

**  I  commend  phlebotomy  with  the  face  of 
cdaj,*'  replied  he  with  the  diploma,  brandishing 
a  case  of  lancets,  and  unsheathing  one  to  thrust 
into  the  patient's  arm. 

*•  You're  not  going  to  bleed  him  with  that 
tomahawk  !^^  exclaimed  Fingal. 

**  They  have  bled  many." 

"  Too  many  by  half,''  said  Fingal,  and  swore 
be  would  not  allow  any  such  instrument  to 
enter  his  masler'^s  arm,  when  Dick  Coventry 
entered  with  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent- 
looking  man,  whom  he  brought  as  one  eminently 
qualified  to  give  advice,  and  the  other  strutted 
out  of  the  room. 

When  this  surgeon  had  examined  the  patient, 
be  thought  that  he  only  required  a  little  medi- 
cine, and  to  be  kept  quiet  for  a  short  time;  he 
would  recover  without  bleeding. 

This  surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments,  who  had  practised  in  the  army  in 
early  life,  seemed  very  much  affected  when  he 
heard  that  his  patient  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  same  service.  He  with  much  feeling 
asked  his  name,  and  seemed  disappointed  when 
Fingal  told  him  it  was  Ullyn,  without  giving 
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tfaatby  which  alone  his  father  had  been  known 
M  a  Mldier.  Before,  however,  ihe  surgeon 
oogld  leam  the  particulars  of  his  history  and 
connexions,  he  was  called  away  by  a  messenger, 
who  came  for  him  to  come  and  probe  an  Irish- 
man's shoulder ;  one  who  had  come  to  the  Beiu^ 
for  tlie  twofold  purpose  of  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  insolvent  act,  and  paying  a  two-years'  pe- 
nahy  of  imprisonment,  for  having  two  wives. 
This  prodigal  of  wedlock,  and  economizer  of 
punishment,  had  done  everything  in  life  to  atone 
for  his  error,  by  marrying  two  more  wives  in 
the  course  of  his  career. 

*'  He  is  a  homceopathist,"  said  the  messei^er : 
"  a  man  who  believes  in  the  salubrity  of  usiDg 
in  gentle  doses  the  very  portions  of  the  diseue 
itself  as  it  were,  at  least  of  that  which  caused  ii ; 
he  has  great  faiih  in  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bh 
him,  thinks  gentle  bleeding  continued  a  cor- 
rective of  the  flux,  and  the  only  way  to  cure  > 
bad  marriage  is  to  try  another ;  and  (o  atone  lor 
that  applies  s  thud,  and  eo  on.  Error  on  an 
extensive  scale  is  with  him  t)ie  way  to  do  away 
the  effects  of  those  in  the  small  way.  If  one 
marriage  be  honourable,  two,  in  his  logic,  must 
be  more  so;  if  one  be  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the 
law  two  be  deemed  more  so,  tlie  best  way  to 
punish  the  evil  is  to  add  to  it,  and  in  time  it  will 
purge  itself  This  squarer  of  evil  and  accotmti 
was,  in  his  youth,  wounded  in  battle,  for  be  too 
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was  a  soldier;  and  as  the  wound  has  been  like  a 
thorn  in  his  shoulder,  now,  like  his  errors,  it 
hath  come  to  a  head,  and  he  wishes  you  to  come 
and  probe  it." 

Accompanied  by  Fingal  and  the  messenger, 
the  surgeon,  leaving  Coventry  with  his  patient, 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  this  civil  and 
moral  reformer,  and  found  a  gentleman  of  about 
the  age  of  fifty,  of  the  extreme  of  fashion  in  one 
part  of  his  person,  of  slovenliness  in  another, 
and  inconsistency  in  the  whole.  His  hair,  or 
his  wig,  was  jet  black,  and  his  whiskers  grey ; 
the  morning  gown  he  wore  was  of  the  most 
elegant  and  costly  material,  and  his  trousers 
were  patched;  he  wore  an  easy  slipper  on  one 
foot,  and  a  neat  tight  shoe  on  the  other.  With 
a  countenance  of  the  utmost  good-humour  and 
roguish  pleasantry,  and  a  toiigue  tinged  with  the 
Irish  brogue,  he  welcomed  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistant,  which  he  took  the  son  of  Finlay  to  be, 
and  that  son  of  Finlay  took  him,  with  more  cor- 
rectness, to  be  the  very  Arthur  Clogheen  whom 
he  had  encountered  when  he  was  on  the  way  to 
the  Borders  with  his  bride,  and  he  himself  and 
his  master  were  on  their  route  to  ruin. 

Arthur  gave  the  two  a  hearty  reception,  the 
more  cordial  as  he  had  every  intention  in  nature 
of  paying  the  surgeon  for  his  professional  at- 
tendance, but  had  as  distinct  a  view  of  the  period 
when  he  would  be  able  to  do  so,  as  of  his  seeing 
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himselfonce  more  a  widower,  or  what  he  deemrd 
tlie  same,  a  man  at  large;  Tor,  as  he  so  juslly 
reasoned,  "  I  am  as  free  from  every  obligation 
in  law  when  I  have  done  ihe  matter  clean  in 
this  same  earthly  purgatory,  as  I  was  under  it 
by  the  other  trifling  ceremonies  [  had  gone 
through,  and  stand  in  the  stale  of  one  morallj? 
divorced  and  legally  free  of  debt ;  and  as  we  are 
getlinfT  free  of  loads  at  any  rate,  1  will  take  it 
kind  if  you  ease  my  shoulder  of  a  bullet  that  has 
been  in  it." 

Now  no  man  could  be  better  calculated  to  do 
that  than  this  surgeon,  for  it  was  put  there  by 
himself,  as  will  be  seen  immediately. 

When  the  surgeon  informed  his  patient  that 
he  had  served  in  the  army  ion,  the  patient 
thought  himself  lucky  in  such  an  attendant, 
seeing  he  must  know  how  to  treat  gun-sliot 
wounds,  but  the  man,  whose  profession  was  to 
heal  such,  owned  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
give  them. 

"  Have  you  Jong  left  the  army  T*  a&ked  the 
man  of  salves,  examining  the  wound. 

"Ever  since  [  got  this  wound.  Ib  it  long 
since  you  were  in  it  ?" 

"Ever  since  I  gave  a  wound  like  this.  In 
what  balile  did  you  receive  this?"  said  he,  wbow 
profession  was  to  cure  wounds. 

"  III  no  battle;  it  was  in  an  affair  of  honour^ 
Were  you  ever  in  such  a  piece  o" 
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inid  he,  whose  profession  was  essentially  to  make 
them,  whether  in  peace,  war,  or  in  domestic 
life. 

**  Yes,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  my 
antagonist.*' 

*^  There  you  had  the  advantage  of  me;  my 
antagonist  had  the  fortune  to  shoot  me,  else 
1  might  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  ac* 
quaintance.  Oh  L — d !"  cried  Arthur,  giving 
a  twinge  as  the  probe  entered  his  shoulder. 

"  You  have  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common?" 
cried  the  surgeon. 

«*  I  have,^  replied  the  patient. 

•*  You  were  in  Hamilton's  regiment  of  fool  ?** 

««  I  was." 

"  You  had  an  estate  in  Connaught  7^ 

•*  I  have  still,  as  prolific  as  ever.'' 

•*  Your  name  is  O' Regan,  and  it  was  I  gave 
you  the  wound  I  now  probe." 

*<  Come  to  my  arms/'  said  the  ensign,  and 
the  two  who  had  never  met  since  their  hostile 
encounter  on  Wimbledon  Common,  now  heart- 
ily embraced  within  the  walls  of  the  Bench 
prison. 

Moore  then  declared,  that,  under  the  convic- 
tion of  having  caused  his  death,  he  had  become 
a  voluntary  exile,  and  had  served  in  Columbia 
for  fourteen  years,  "  and  till  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, some  eighteen  months  ago,  I  believed  me 
guilty  of  your  death.^ 


"  NoBUchluck,  'faith;  I  had  some  other  little 
ceremonies  to  go  through  first.  If  you  could 
persuade  a  brace  or  so  of  my  wives — GoJ  bless 
them  all — to  believe  me  dead,  or  die  in  a  body 
themselves,  you  may  have  another  shot  at  me. 
It  was  convenient  for  Ensign  O*  Regan  to  die 
tben,  and  that  1  should  take  the  name  aJid 
estates  of  Clogheen  in  another  cotmty  lest 
burthened." 

All  this  while  they  Ibrgot  the  old  wound,  now 
green  and  fresh  again,  as  if  it  renewed  jiwlf 
with  these  reminiscences.  In  opening  it,  Moore 
extracted  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloih,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  square,  in  a  state  of  perfect  prp- 
servation,  which  had  remained  in  the  woiuid 
ever  since  the  dnel. 

Fingal  then  brought  to  the  recollection  of  him 
who  was  driven  to  the  borders  by  four  borsei 
as  little  unifoim  in  character  as  was  himself 
they  drove,  the  adventure  he  had  with  him  in 
the  inn. 

"  Ah,  that  same  victim  of  sentiment,  widi  the 
stomach  too  fine  for  steaks  and  cockey  leekie, 
that  I  brought— or  raiher  that  bronghi  me 
there— has  brought  me  here.  I  married  her 
with  an  annuity,  and  that  annuity  ceased  when 
she  married  me ;  and  as  she  found  my  estates 
burthened  to  annihilation,  for  which  she  had 
been  induced  to  takeme,Ghe  discovered  quicklj 
that  I  had  been  married  before;  am 
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hope  of  being  unmarried  again,  to  get  back  her 
annuity,  she  splits  the  honeymoon,  giving  me  a 
liberal  half  here,  and  goes  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery for  the  other." 

When  Moore  had  carefully  dressed  the  wound 
be  had  twice  made,  the  two  sat  down  and  talked 
of  old  recollections,  gave  each  other  his  adven- 
tures, but  which,  lest  they  interfere  with  the 
fast  closing  ones  of  Ullyn,  they  are  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 

When  they  returned  to  the  apartment  of 
Ullyn,  they  found  him  lying  asleep ;  and  the 
first  instance  of  female  tenderness  and  vigilance 
since  he  could  be  conscious  of  it,  exhibited  over 
him  in  the  person  of  his  sister,  who  sat  by  him. 

When  he  awoke  and  had  come  to  himself,  and 
brought  to  his  remembrance  the  near  relation 
he  had  by  him,—"  Oh,  Lydia,  I  have  seen  my 
mother  in  my  dream ;  she  pointed  to  the  regis- 
ter of  her  marriage — a  tomb  on  which  it  was 
graved;  and  as  I  read  it  it,  blotted  out,  and  in- 
*  stead  of  the  revelation  of  our  sacred  right,  I  read 
the  flaming  record  of  her  dishonour  !" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


}  ^BOUT  this  time,  a  forest,  and  somewhat  i 
■  cx[iected  change  took  place  in   the   stale.    A 
T  party  which  had  thriven  in  office,  and  wliicfa 
I  luccess  and  time  had  so  incorporated  with  it, 
f  that  they  deemed  themselves  the  essential  attri- 
butes uF  it,  was  about  to  retire.     In  proportion 
Slhe  world  advanced  in  sentiment  and  opi^ioI^ 
I  ]□  like  proportion  it  stood  still,  and  retained  its 
i  own,  deeming  that  which  was  ao  satisfactory  and 
comfortable,  incapable  of  amendment,  and  dan- 
gerous to  change.     It   is,  however,  difficult  to 
get  thai  portion  of  the  world,  whose  prerogative 
it  is  to  give,  to  be  for  ever  content,  and  allow 
that  more  favoured,  whose  office  is  to  take,  to 
enjoy  it  for  ever,  without  giving  more  reason* 
for  their  right.  The  world,  however,  accustomed 
to  be  led,  will  some  time  be  arrogant  enough  » 
to  attempt  to  walk  alone. 

It  avails  little  for  the  leaders  to  treat  such 
attempts  of  their  relief  on  the  part  of  tlie  led, 
as  many  other  reliefs  are  treated,  as  the  result  of 
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presumption  and  ignorance,  worthy  their  pity  or 
contempt.     It  is  always  a  solemn  complaint  of 
the  seniors  to  the  next  generation,  it  will  not  be 
content  with  the  order   of  things   they  have, 
which  hath  had  the  advantage  of  ample  proof. 
As  the  well-fed  cannot  see  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint in   them  who  are  eager  to  eat,  but  have 
not  wherewith    to    be    content,    so  they   who 
have  proved  that  fitness  of  things,  which  seem  to 
have  been  measured  for  them,  wonder  at  their 
•occessors  not  being  satisfied  with  them.    When 
the  world  ceases  to  be  led,  then  it  must    be 
driven ;  and  when  it  refuses  to  be  driven,  then 
it  is  awkward.     The  people  complained;  and 
their  rulers,  to  shew  them  the  folly  of  it,  gave 
them  more  cause,  that  they  might  know   the 
difference;  the  change  by  no  means  contented 
them ;  and  when  they  assured  them  that  change 
would  be  immutable,  they  led  the  people  lo  the 
secret,  that  to  gain  any  change  worth  having, 
.  they  must  make  it  themselves.     Then  they  who 
could  see  no  distress,  began  to  find  the  difficulty 
of  making  them,  who  swore  they  could  at  least 
feel  nothing  else,  equally  blind  and  happy.  Then 
they  found  that  what  would  have  amply  satisfied 
their  utmost  wishes,  would  not  form  a  tythe  of 
what  they  would  have;  and  where  one  would  have 
been  held  enough,  ten  were  barely  sufficient.  A 
great  change  threatened  to  take  place,  and  many 
were  seen  in  London,  whose  faces  were  strange 
at  court.  K  3 
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As  Brie  sat  in  his  back  apartmeiii,  hummin;; 
a  lameiKable  diity,  and  cutting  out  a  pair  of 
soles,  the  sign  of  tobacconist,  on  the  outside  of 
his  window,  attracted  ilie  attention  of  a  country- 
man, whose  mull  wanted  replenishing.  Tliis 
countryman  was  a  man  about  five-and-fifty,  of 
the  common  height,  with  a  fiesh  colour,  and  the 
appearance  of  one  who  had  seen  the  world.  In 
his  dress,  there  was  a  union  of  rusticity  and 
military  precision.  Over  his  shoulder  hun;r  a 
Scottish  plaid,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  stick. 
Opening  with  caution  the  door,  and  enieringthe 
front  apartment — "  Tam'd  queer  bitch  of  a 
sneesh  shop  this,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
and  surveyed  the  apartment;  "  the  nest  'II  be 
harried  ;  like  a  wee  still,  after  the  gu age r's  been 
inquiring  after  her.  Tliere  may  be  the  smell  o' 
the  sneesh,  but  deil  hail  else;  and  there's  the 
souter  cobbling,  to  keep  soles  to  his  body  and 
the  upper  leather;  and  a  waefii'  stave  that  will 
be  liis  crooning. — Merchant!"  cried  the  cus- 
tomer, but  the  merchant  heard  not,  at  least  re- 
plied not. — "  DeaPs  a  door  nail.  Head  nae 
doubt  empty  as  his  shop;  queer  soul  a  ditminy 
till  keep  the  shop  when  it's  toom.  He's  whist- 
ling, and  I'm  sure  there's  room  enough  to  dance 
— Merchant  r"' 

"  Come  in,  customer,"  replied  Brie,  con- 
tinuing his  lament,  and  beating  the  sole  on  his 
lapsione,  yet  not  deigning  to  cast  an  eye  at  llic 
stranger  who  approached  I  ' 
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^  You*ll  be  the  dealer  in  snuff  and  the  to- 
bacco?" 

"  You  may  swear  to  that?" 

"  Wholesale,  maybe ?' 

**  And  retail ;  you  may  know  what  a  trade  I 
must  have,  when  the  very  scales  and  weights 
have  gone  in  the  hurry  of  business;  and  it's 
even  difficult  to  keep  the  fixtures  from  moving." 

"  Ecot,  it's  a  wonder  you're  here  to  the  fore 
yoursel  maybe;  and  her  nainsell  be  wanting 
her  mull  plenished  with  the  rappee." 

"  All  sorts  of  mixtures  her  nainsell  can  be 
having  ;  a  pick  and  choose  without  selection." 

"  And  where  will  you  keep  it,  in  the  Custom- 
house, or  at  the  manufactory  ?" 

"  In  that  pillow-case  ;  it  serves  me  for  a  bol- 
ster at  night.  It's  like  our  luck  in  a  bag,  shake 
it  up,  and  take  care  it  don*t  blow  in  your  eyes, 
as  ours  has  done,"  said  Brie,  and  began  to 
whistle. 

"  You'll  have  left  off  business,  she'll  be 
thinking?" 

"  Business  had  the  start  there,  and  left  off 
me,"  said  the  merchant,  beating  the  sole  with 
redoubled  vigour. 

*'  You'll  have  seen  better  days,  notwith- 
standing such  a  running  trade,  that  will  leave 
nought  behind,  she'll  think,  friend?" 

"  Never  saw  worse,  he'll  know,  comrade." 

"  And  you'll  drive  the  twa  business  in  one 
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jronrsell,  the  sneesh  and  the  bro^^ue;  and  wha 
will  be  making  the  siller?" 

"  I  only  wish  I  may  live  to  know," 
"  Have  you  been  long  in  ibis  moving  line  ?" 
"  Ever  since  I   started ;  the  prosperity  might 
last  as  lon^  as  a  man  may  roll  down  a  bill;  I 
got  up  tbe  brae  with  a  Frenchman  ;  he  gave  n>e 
a  shove  down  ;  tbe  world  and  justice  lent  him  a 
foot  to  urge  me   on,    and  when    fuirly  in  I^H 
breech,  the  universe  sal  down  upon  me."      ^H 
"  Have  you  no  friends?"  -^H 

"  All  in  purgatory,  and  I'm  praying  thetnfl^^ 
of  it."     And  then  he  began  Iv  beat  the  sole  to 
pieces. 

*'  When  folks'  friends  lie  down  ihere.  it  will  be 
better  to  lie  down  beside  them  ;  tam'd  if  it'll  be 
any  use  getting  them  out — it'll  no  pay.  And 
you  must  have  had  a  roaring  trade,  when  can- 
nisters,  scales,  weights — everything  went." 

"  And  by  the  powers,  credit  and  nil ;  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  I  stopped  myself;  and  didn't  p" 
too,  in  the  hnrry  of  business.  It  was  like  Cupid 
shooting  arrows,  and  when  his  quiver  ran  drr, 
shooting:  himself  for  one." 

"You'll  find  it  difficult  to  supply  in  such  > 
trade  T 

"  Impossible  to  meet  the  demands,  anyhi 
by  the  powers," 

"  .And  where  be  this  sneeshin  ?" 

"  Reach  your  hand  to  that  pillow-case,  I 
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•you'll  find  lots  of  it  of  all  sorts,  black  aiid 
brown ;  when  cannisters  went  now  like  the 
winds,  the  snuffs  are  chained  in  a  bag ;  thrust 
in  your  fist,  and  stir  up  a  tempest.*^ 

As  Brie  looked  up,  he  stared,  and  Serjeant 
Malcolm  Mackintosh  recognising  his  old  com- 
rade exclaimed — *^  Got  for  tarn  l'^  as  Brie  got 
up,  and  let  the  lapstone  fall  upon  his  toes.  But 
seizing  Malcolm  in  his  arms,  the  pillow-case  of 
snuff  was  compressed  between  them,  and  out 
flew  a  volume  of  snuff  into  their  nostrils,  mouths 
and  eyes,  which  set  both  sneezing,  coughing, 
and  capering  about  the  room. 

After  they  had  composed  themselves,  Mal- 
colm inquired  eagerly  after  Glenullyn;  and 
learning  his  fate,  informed  Brie  that  Lord  Bal- 
inano  with  his  family  had  come  to  town,  and  was 
invited  to  give  Miss  Belford  away  in  marriage 
the  followihg  week. 

"  This  going  over  the  same  ground, — for  we 
have  the  world  to  begin  again ;  and  thank  God 
it's  all  before  us — would  be  mighty  agreeable,  if 
in  doing  so,  we  went  over  the  same  years  of  our 
life ;  and  starting  anew  when  done  up,  we 
started  anew  in  soul  and  body;  as  young  in 
both,  as  we  are  innocent  in  luck,  and  in  that  we 
are  babes  unborn  ; — unborn  ! — unbegotten  by 
St.  Patrick ;  for  the  finish  of  this  sleek  career  of 
mine,  must  be  the  commencement  of  a  connubial 
one  with  my  landlady,  and  that  is  ending  with — 


a  commencement." 
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"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  keep  yourselT  aRer 
such  a  demand;  it  will  be  better  than  the  jail- 
aye  faith,  will'i," 

"  Let  U3  go  there  aad  see  Glenallyii,"  said 
Brlc;  and  shutting  up  the  shop,  without  aoy 
fears  of  ne{;lecting  his  trade,  the  two  proceeded 
to  tlie  King's  Bench. 

Ail  claims  upon  the  person  of  Lucy  Balioi 
being  abandoned,  after  the  discloaure  of  her  who 
had  the  bringing  of  her  up,  the  court  that  gan 
the  order  against  Ullyn  for  retaining  her,  be^n 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  retaining  hitn  any 
longer  in  confinement.  As  there  was  evidence 
of  an  assault  having  been  made  upon  the  officer, 
whom  Ullyn  struck  after  the  rencontre  in  u- 
tempting  to  seize  his  sister,  when  Bnc  and 
Malcolm  got  to  tlie  prison,  they  found  Ullyn  and 
Fingal  preparing  to  go  before  the  magistrates  to 
be  examined,  wilh  a  view  to  their  libeiaiion. 

As  L'llyn,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  and 
Fingal  followed  in  the  custody  of  another,  left 
the  place  of  their  confinement,  they  received  (he 
benedictions  of  those  who  had  partaken  of  their 
bounty. 

As  they  proceeded — "  Have  you  prepared 
counsel  for  your  defence  ?"  said  the  officer,  who 
accompanied  the  son  of  Finlay. 

"  No;  having  neglected  to  commit  anyofFcnce 
we  have  been  equally  neglectful  in  preparing  to 
defend  il." 
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**  No  defence,  in  a  complicated  case  like  this ; 
an  attempt  at  murder,  and^not  guilty ;  the  more 
need  you  to  have  advice.  The  man  as  can  do 
^1  you*re  lugg*d  up  for,  don*t  need  counsel,  he 
don't ;  U^8  him  as  is  innocent,  as  is  the  one  to  be 
wronged.  Your  knowing  coves  as  has  had  ex- 
perience at  the  bar,  and  can  come  the  legal 
patter,  only  need  the  assistance  of  Providence ; 
but  you,  pulled  up  the  first  time,  will  want  some- 
thing more,  in  a  land  of  law  and  precedent  and 
enactments ;  which  you've  more  need  of  grace 
to  steer  clear  of,  than  to  steer  clear  of  crime  and 
misdemeanor — did  you  ever  fight  ?" 

"  Did  we  never  do  that?"  exclaimed  Fingal. 

"  Then  would  you  tempt  your  fives  in  a  ring 
without  your  practice  with  the  gloves;  would 
you  try  the  lists  with  your  sword,  without  you 
knew  your  Etops,  your  parries  and  thrusts  ? — 
then  don't  'attempt  your  justice  without  your 
statute,  your  case  in  point,  your  opinion,  your 
cross  questions,  and  your  alibi — and  that's  your 
habeas  after  all.  We  don't  want  your  innocence 
and  your  conscience  in  court  or  at  the  bar,  we 
want  proof  and  evidence,  look  ye.  You  can't 
try  a  man  without  your  capias — not  a  bit  of  it ; 
and  no  man's  guilty  without  he  be  convicted  in 
a  land  of  law  and  libel.  So  your  omitting  to 
have  legal  advice,  is  as  bad  as  being  cast,  and 
omitting  to  do  the  crime — and  that's  as  bad  as 
giving  a  receipt  without  being  paid.     Let  me 
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give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice — s&j>  nothing  u 
will  commit  yourselves," 

When  Ullyn  was  brought  forward,  the  assault 
was  clearly  proved;  though  it»  having  been 
provtMl  afterwards,  that  the  offit-ers  had  them- 
Belves  no  great  riglit  to  take  Lucy  Baliol  by 
force;  and  Ullyu  shewing  his  superior  right  to 
her,  lessened  the  matter  greatly  in  its  atrocity. 
So  diflVreni  a  tuni  the  alfdir  took,  that  the  mii- 
gistrate  would  accept  bail,  to  answer  any  charge 
I  ^lat  might  be  made  against  him  ;  recommending 
I  bim,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  up  wiib  ibe 
prosecutor; — wlieii  lo,  the  prosecutor  was  gone; 
it  had  been  made  up  already,  by  a  liberal  sola- 

m,  ^iven  by  a  solicitor,  who  came  fully  pro- 
I  vided  with  bail,  to  any  extent  the  magistrate 
\  chose  to  take. 

Fingal  was  about  to  follow  his  master,  when 
he  was  stopped,  and  arraigned  for  treasonable 
matters  in  the  Highlands,  and  stealini;  cattle. 

"This  is  a  mighty  charge,"  quoih  the  rnagi^ 
Irate  to  Fingal,   "and  what  have  you  ni 
I  to  it  ?■■ 

"  Nothing." 

"  The  prisoner  has  nothing  to  say  againsr' 
I  justice  of  the  charge,"  quoth  the  magistrate. 

"  Because  it's  too  monstious  and  absurd." 

'  Has  this  deluded  being  no  adviser  T  asked 
the  humane  justice. 

"  Please  your  lordship,  I  am,"  quoth  BriCi 
stepping  forward, 
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"  And  who's  yotirs  ?" 


*l™ 


the  prisoner  he  released  when  the 


pldiers  were  taking  me  to  Stirling." 

"  And  what  did  you  commit  ?" 

"A  big  mistake,  to  let  them  take  me,  and 
tliey  a  bull  in  taking  me ;  but  nobody  was  guilty 
of  releasing  me  but  my»elf." 

"  And  her  nainsell  wi"  the  whittle,"  quotl> 
Duncan  Cameron,  who  had  been  at  Barnet  fair; 
and  who,  meeting  Serjeant  Mackinioah,  had 
been  brought  lorward  to  give  evidence  in  favonr 
of  the  priftont^rs,  and  who  deposed  that  lie  and 
his  comrade  had  taken  the  horses  to  Stirling, 
where  tliey  delivered  them  up. 

In  the  case  of  levying  mail  on  Varnish's  cattle, 
tbe  proBecutor  had  sent  his  solicitor  to  press  for 
a  committal ;  but  as  the  magistrate  would  not  do 
that  without  Michael  appearing  himself  against 
him,  aiid  he,  feelinn;  ashamed  to  do  so,  as  well 
as  being  desirous  of  shewing  magnanimity  to  the 
family  he  was  about  to  ally  with,  deilined  ;  the 
case  was  disposed  of,  and  Fingal  dl&charged 
upon  his  own  recognizances. 

On  iiis  reaching  home,  Fingnl  was  surprised 
to  find  his  master  at  this  seeming  conclusion  of 
the  drama,  in  a  more  reconciled  state  than  he 
anticipated.  In  addition  to  this  loss  of  all  his 
hopes  and  the  dereliction  of  his  friends,  he  found 
that  he  was  without  resources.  A  painful  cere- 
.mony  was  necessary — that  of  Ullyn  parting  with 
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his  attendant.  1*hey  must  «ich  bi>gm  a  c 
on  his  own  footing.  And  it  was  with  3  faltering 
tongue  Ulljn  told  Fin<^  that  henceforth  he  was 
'  his  own  master ;  and  till  he  had  something  better 
to  give  him  for  his  &ithful  services,  he  give 
bin]  the  valuable  trappings  and  accompaniments 
of  pistols,  dirks,  mulls,  and  other  mounting  of 
his  dress,  as  head  of  his  clan.  Fingal  looked  upon 
his  touching  them  little  better  than  sacrilege. 

"  Oh  bid  ine  not  leave  you — '  where  thou  go«i 
,1  will  go — thy  countiy  shall  be  my  counin; 
snd  where  thou  dlest  there  will  1  die,  and  there 
rill  I  be  buried ;'  and  that's  about  the  onlf 
,  Scripture,  God  help  me,  I  could  ever  tjuote. 
In  the  garb  of  Ullyn  I  would  be  Uke  a  corpse 
arrayed  iu  a  bridal  dress,"  said  Fiogal,  begin- 
Jiiog  to  weep- 
Scarcely  had  Fingal  wiped  the  tear  from  hi* 
eye,  when  the  landlady  of  the  house,  after  giving 
a  gentle  tap,  entered.  There  was  nothing  due 
fiir  lodging  ;  and  as  she  felt  an  interest  in  her 
lodger,  the  son  of  Finlay  thouglii  she  had  come 
to  ask  them  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her.  To 
that  the)'  had  been  welcome,  but  her  object  wu 
to  inform  Ullyn  a  gentleman  wailed  below  who 
wished  to  see  him  particularly:  when  a  gentleman 
of  the  good  old  school  entered — a  man  aboot 
the  age  of  sixty,  hale  and  apparently  well  kept, 
dressed  in  black  small  clothes,  silk  siockii^ 
and  buckles  to  hia  shoes.      He  wore  a  bob-irig. 
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wdl  powdered  and  neatly  trimmed*  There  was 
in  every  part  of  his  dress  and  looks  the  appear- 
ance, and  also  the  manners,  of  one  who  was  a 
strict  observer  of  ceremony  and  etiquette.  He 
had  the  refined  look  of  a  courtier,  with  the  for- 
mal manners  of  a  professional  man.  There  was 
a  neatness  and  a  primness  in  everything  about 
him ;  and  though  his  neckcloth  had  neither  the 
tie  nor  cut  of  the  mode,  there  were  evidently 
displayed  more  care  and  pains  in  it,  than  in 
those  which  are  more  noticed  for  their  taste. 
Everything,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
shoe-tie,  bespoke  a  man  of  former  times.  In  one 
hand  he  held  his  hat,  in  the  other  his  cane. 
With  an  air  of  solemnity  he  bowed  to  Ullyn, 
and  gracefully  saluted  the  son  of  Finlay. 

Ullyn  rose  to  receive  this  stranger,  and  bade 
Fingal  set  a  chair  to  him  ;  who  as  he  performed 
his  master*s  orders,  stood  waiting  to  know  whe- 
ther he  >might  stay  or  retire,  when  the  man  of 
other  days  bade  him  remain — what  he  had  to 
communicate  was  matter  he  might  liear. 

"Your  name  is  Fingal — take  a  seat,  friend 
Fingal,"  said  he.  "  Douglas  Seyton,  I  presume, 
I  have  the  honour  of  addressing.  You  are  the 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  Seyton,  alias  Ullyn,  of 
Glenullyn.  I  hate  your  aliases ;  they  smack  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  or  what  is  worse,  of  the  tenants 
thereof;  but  otherwise,  Ullyn  of  Glenullyn — 
spelt  I  suppose  with  a  y — an  attainted  rebel.  Why 
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sltotild  they  deugnate  a  man  an  attaint^  otwyM 
if  it  'twere  a  dUtinction  like  your  '  of  iliat  Ilk.' 
It's  not  an  expressive  word  either,  though  it 
sounds  well — a  good  whipper-in  to  your  rebel; 
and  rebel's  a  curious  abstract  term  too.  When 
a  man  revolts  he's  a  rebel,  till  his  cause  wing, 
and  then  tlie  revolted  against  are  the  rebels; 
for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  cause  which  tliis  said 
Ullyn  rose  in  favour  of  had  been  successfiil, 
then  who'd  call  his  revolt  rebellion.  Son  as  I 
said  of  GlenuHyn,  a  man  suspected  of  high  cntiiei 
and  misdemeanours  ;  and  of  Helen,  of  dabiom 
name  and  family,  called  and  believed — habit  and 
repute — his  wife." 

"  Well,  though  I  am,"  said  Ullyn,  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  what  way  he  should  take  the  humour 
of  his  visitor. 

*'  'I'hat's  the  matter — though  you  are — thoi^h 
who  should  douht  you  to  be  the  son  of  your 
mother.  The  wisdom  of  the  son  is  all  on  the 
Bide  of  his  paternity.  To  know  if  he  be  the 
son  of  his  mother,  is  not  among  the  subtleties  of 
science  and  wisdom.  Your  father,  a  well-mean- 
ing man  no  doubt,  but  he  should  have  entrusted 
his  secrets  to  surer  hands,  since,  after  all  bis 
zeal  for  his  issue,  he  left  you  of  doubtful  birth 
and  questioned  legitimacy." 

"  With  the  certainty  of  no  legitimacy  at  aU,  I 
am  perfectly  content  to  go  tliroiigh  the  world: 
while  1  had  but  a  dubious  claim  to  it,  I  liad  bill 
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lUtle  enjoyment ;  now  I  have  none  at  all^  I  am 
happier  than  I  believed  the  possession  of  the 
right  could  have  given  me." 

**  Happiness  is  quite  a  relative  matter  after  all. 
Relieve  you  are  so,  and  you  want  nothing 
morew" 

;  **  Now  that  the  matter  is  beyond  hope,  had  I 
s  little  more  distinct  object  of  getting  into  em* 
ployment  or  service  abroad,  1  wouidn*t  walk  the 
Ipngth  of  Westminster  for  as  many  hopes  and 
•BBurances  of  rights  and  titles  as  ever  tenanted 
the  Bench  prison." 

4 

"  Wherein  there's  nothing  else  but  good  in- 
tentions:— questioned  legitimacy,  lately  charged 
with  attempt  at  slaying,  aggravated  assault,  and 
contempt  of  cpurt,  and  your  man,  Fingal,  with 
crimes  too  tedious  to  mention." 

"  None  below  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  ex- 
cept the  cattle  stealing,''  quoth  Fingal. 

•*  Their  gentility  or  heinousness  1  don't  come 
to  dispute  now,  friend  Fingal.  You're  the  son 
of  Finlay,  and,  I  understand,  no  mother  at 
alL" 

"  And  that's  some  mercy.  I  sha'n't  suifer 
much  in  going  in  search  of  her,  or  her  preten* 
aioDS  to  bring  me  into  the  world ;  and  few  will 
care  much  about  the  grace  of  my  going  out 
of  it." 

^  How  came  that  into  your  possession  ?"  said 
be  in  the  bob-wig,  handing  Ullyn  a  bank-bill 
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for  one  hundred  pounds,  with  his  name  and  (hat 
of  the  Countess  of  Walton  endui-sed  upon  it. 
"  It  hatli  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord 
Walton's  banker.  It  had  been  Inst  at  play ; 
paid  as  a  gambling  debt  to  a  rou6,  which  has 
created  an  unfavourable  report,  as  being  given 
by  Lady  Walion,  and  presented  to  his  lordship 
for  payment.  The  Countess  hath  owned  she 
left  it  in  your  room  unknown  to  you,  when  you 
reftised  it  as  she  offered  it  to  you.  It  hath  been 
duly  honoured,  as  it  was  presumed  you  paid  it 
away." 

■I  Never  saw  nor  touched  it  before." 

"  Her  ladyship  only  regrets  that  you 
use  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  reproach  she 
be  open  to  from  her  husband." 

"  Wasn't  he  surprised  when  he  saw  it?" 
asked  Fingal. 

"  Has  seen  so  much,  that  he's  resolved  lo  be 
surprised  at  nothing  that  may  be  presented  to 
him.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  calm  and 
resigned  at  this  result  of  your  affairs.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  a  pity  you  had  not  the  good  luck  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Wal- 
ton." 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  what  I  already  have  re- 
ceived at  his  hands,  and  1  go  wiih  the  mo^l 
grateful  recollections  of  his  favour ;  remembrance 
as  fervent,  as  if  that  favour  and  esteem  remained 
unchanged." 


paid  it    , 
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'*  Besides  the  note,  I  came  with  philosophy 
and  sentiment.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  already 
armed  with  both/* 

"And  it  is  likely  it  will  not  be  so  much  re- 
quired, as  we  have  nothing  to  look  for." 

**  Then  am  I  to  say,  that  for  this  note  you 
had  nothing  ?" 

**  Never  saw  it  till  you  shewed  me  it  now."" 

"  *£gad,  1  wish  we  had  just " 

**  Gently,  friend  Fingal ;  your  obligation  is 

the  less,  and  it  may  lead  the  more ^' 

"  Oh,  promise  us  no  more,  as  you  love  us." 
**  Not  even  thy  deserts,  friend  Fingal,"  said 
the  formal  messenger  of  a  by-gone  age,  rising  to 
go.     "  Perhaps  you  will  call   to-night  on  my 
Lord  Walton." 

''  What  object  can  I  have  there  ?" 
"  That  he  may  shew  you  what  reason  you 
had  for  all  your  hopes  and  sanguine  expecta- 
tions." 

"  He  may  not  wish  to  see  me." 
"  To  that  extent,  at  all  events ;  and  it  may 
be  something  to  know  how  far  you  are  justified 
in  remaining  at  rest,  satisfied  with  what  judg- 
ment has  been  given " 

"  Herald  of  the  blessed " 

"  Temper  thee,  my  son ;  I  am  herald  of  phi- 
losophy and  fortitude,"  said  this  consoler  in  the 
knee-buckles  to  Fingal.  "  He  will  give  you  an 
interview  to-night  at  eight." 
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"  Here's  a  messenger  t — " 

"Hope  and  look  for  nolhing:  be  neither 
elevated,  nor  cast  down,  lifted  up " 

"  Be  not  d— d  !"  exclaimed  the  son  of  Fliilay; 
"can  ft  man  hold  ilie  sun  in  his  hand,  and  few 
AD  eclipse,  or  be  nice  about  his  umbrella  in 
Noali's  flood  ?" 

"  1  say,  temper  ihee  friend ;  lliey  are  lewi 
disappointed  who  expect  least,"  said  this  phi- 
losopher, leaving  with  amoral. 

Fingal  conducted  this  practical  moralist do«7i 
ataira — "  You  come  to  canonize  the  ashes,  d>e 
seared  cinders  of  our  prospects — and  like  Pnv 
qietbeus " 

"  Open  tlie  door,  and  shnt  your  mouth—" 

"Like  the  postscript  of  a  lady's  letter,  the 
soul  of  your  mission  is  in  the  n ota- bene ;— your 
by  the  bye " 

"  Rein  thy  tongue,  son  of  Fiiday,  and  no 
mother — but  see  thai   thy   master   appears  fit 
I  eight,  as  commissioned."' 

"  If  the  sun  forget  not  lo  decline " 

"  It  declines  not ;  it  used  to  do,  hut  that's  all 
altered  now;  the  earth  turns  round,  the  sun 
goes  not  down,  but  you  go  up,  friend  FingaL" 

"  Oh,  but  tliat  is  the  most  blessed  messen<;er!" 
exclaimed  Fingal,  as  he  shut  the  door,  and  I 
turned,  "that  ever  came  harbinger  of  liu 
mail,  since  he  of  the  wilderness  I" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

flHEWING  WHAT  ULLYN  WAS  INVITED  TO,  AND  DI«CLOSINn 
THE  REAL  INTENT  AND  DESIGN  THE  COUNTESS  OP  WALTON 
HAD  UPON  HIM. 

Ws  suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  from  the  inco- 
herence and  eccentricity  of  our  chapters,  you 
deem  our  history  to  draw  to  an  end.  We  by  no 
means  feel  eager  to  part  with  you,  but  would 
rather  linger  at  the  close.  Still,  we  write  as  if 
our  labours  were  nearly  done ;  and  feel  that 
•ort  of  lassitude,  or  rather  melancholy,  one  ex- 
periences at  the  conclusion  of  anything  wliich 
hath  excited  his  sympathies.  Generally,  the 
last  scene  of  the  last  performance  is  the  least 
attended  to ;  the  catastrophe  is  anticipated,  and 
there  b  an  adjusting  of  cloaks  and  shawls,  and 
other  preparations  made  for  departure,  so  tliat 
the  ^*  plaudite "  is  often  begun  before  the 
**valete"  has  been  given.  The  excitement  is 
over ;  and  like  every  other  fitful  fever,  its  con- 
elusion  brings  lassitude  with  it ;  as  if  gratification 
ahould  beget  the  sense  of  the  hoUowness,  and  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  things.  A  man  s  final  re- 
tirement from   business,   or   from    the    active 
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duties  of  life,  is  often  more  melancholy  than  his 
bankruptcy.  Hope  then  bath  lost  iis  ver; 
genius ;  and  he  seems  as  if  his  part  in  life  were 
over;  and  how  soon  he  is  forgotten,  except  bj 
them  who  have  an  interest  in  his  death,  and  wlio 
exercise  every  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  till 
he  slips  off. 

The  sun  is  down,  and  the  impatient  Fingil  is 
busy,  arraying  hia  masier  for  this  dosing  inter- 
view with  the  Earl  of  Walton.  Ullyii  seetned  to 
sympathise  in  this  lingering  at  the  last  act  of  tlic 
drama;  for  there  was  something  in  the  delusion 
he  had  lived  in  so  long,  that  he  felt  loihe  to  bid 
it  adieu.  Perhaps  it  is  that  parting  for  ever 
with  the  things  of  life,  looking  upon  the  bloom 
of  nature,  and  the  glorious  sun,  for  the  last  time, 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  faces  and  bearing  soundt 
no  more,  we  have  been  so  long  familiar  witlu 
and  quilting  all  the  associations  of  life,  more 
than  the  consciousness  of  our  unfitness  to  dir, 
that  make  up  a  vast  deal  of  our  reluctance  to 
leave  life ;  and  many  who  own  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  die,  declare  they  are  not  yet  tired  of 
living. 

As  it  drew  near  the  hour,  Ullyn  set  out  to 
wait  upon  the  Earl  of  Walton,  as  if  for  some  mo- 
mentous occasion — "  Oh,  couldn't  you  fire  n 
rocket  into  the  air,  if  things  be  favourable,  llni 
we  may  know.  When  you  first  set  out  there,  I 
hurled  an  old  shoe  after  you ;  we  may  say  no- 
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thing  about  the  luck  that  roUowed.  I*d  hurl 
myself  this  time ;  for  since  that  ancient  pink  and 
pearl  of  heralds  has  been  here,  Glenmore*s  owlet 
has  been  croaking  in  my  ear — but  go  in  peace."" 
UUyn  having  passed  Charing  Cross,  entered 
Privy  Gardens,  calling  to  his  mind  every  old 
acquaintance  of  his  father  in  the  army ;  and  the 
clock  of  the  Horse  Guards  chimed  the  quarter 
past  eight ;  and  his  heart  beat,  as  he  perceived 
he  was  behind  his  time.  He  quickened  his 
step ;  and  as  he  passed  the  railing  which  enclosed 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Gardens,  he  heard  the 
•ounds  of  something,  which  startled  him,  and 
looking  round,  a  weapon  gleamed  in  his  face. 
He  leapt  back,  and  instantly  saw  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  raised  against  him. 

Before  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  Ullyn  took 
effect,  he  was  in  a  slate  of  defence,  by  un- 
sheathing his  own  weapon.  When  preparing  to 
encounter  his  assailant,  another  rushed  from  his 
[dace  of  concealment,  equally  armed.  And  then 
it  rushed  to  his  mind,  that  the  invitation  he  had 
so  formally  received,  was  a  plan  to  allure  him  to 
his  destruction.  Retreat  was  vain  ;  he  was 
beset  in  front,  and  an  iron  railing  hemmed  him 
in  behind.  He  parried  the  blow  first  made  at 
him,  but  received  a  stab  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  made  the  blood  spout  even  on  the  clothes 
of  him  who  gave  it.  He  staggered,  and  the  two 
stood  still,  waiting  to  see  him  fall ;  satisfied  he 
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hwi  got  a  morlal  cut— and  he  feeling  assured 

that  lie  had  got  enough,  made  a  determined 

thrust  at  llie  liearl  of  him  who  gave  it.     Tlie 

point  of  the  weapon  caught  his  shoulder,  and 

snapped  in  two.     Witli  the  broken  weapon  be 

r  cut  at  both,  bill  with  no  effect ;  and  the  two 

!   pressed  him,  till  he  felt  jammed  against  the  iron 

railing.     He  could  no  longer  defend  himself; 

I  and  as  one  raised   his  arm,   the  point  of  the 

other's  sword  was  aimed  at  his  heart,  when  a 

blow  from  an  unseen  hand  shivered  the  weapon 

lo  pieces;  and  was  followed  by  an   unliallowed 

'  anathema  from  the  lungs  of  that  redoubtable 

son  of  Finkv. 

As  Fingal  h;id  thrown  his  old    shoe  after  his 
master,  when   he  first  set  out   to  call  upon  the 
Earl  of  Walton— and  that  was  followed  by  little 
luck — like  him  whom  Brie  quoted — when  haviuj; 
'  shot  all  his  arrows,  he  sliot  himself;  so  he  fol- 
lowed at  the  heels  ofhis  master,  feeling  persuadfd 
'_Bomelhiiig  terrible  was  about  to  happen.     Be 
,    heard  the  allack  ;  and  with  that   propensity  for 
affray,  which  was  lo  benefit  everybody  but  him- 
self, which  ho  had  by  nature,  it  wag  not  long 
till  he  was  in  it.  " 

In  an  instant,  Fingal  gmp pled  with  him  wb^' 
I  weapon  he  had  shalieied,  in  which  thelatierr^'' 
I  ceived  a  severe  wound  under  the  ear ;  the  blood 
I  gushed  in  a  torrent,  and  Yamock  fell,  and  rolled 
on  the  stones,  and  Clenfalloch  fled. 
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Fiogal  seeing  bis  antagonist  prostrate,  turned 
IP  his  master,  who  leant  upon  the  railing — <*  Are 
;ou  safe  ?*'  said  Fingal. 

*^  If  this  would  stop  bleeding,  I  think  I  am ; — 
who  is  be  that  has  &llen  V* 

'*  A  wf U-gospelled  sinner,  I  think  Fve  met 
before/' 

"  Is  he  gone  ?" 

^Not  yet;"  said  the  man,  in  a  voic* scarcely 
articukte,  from  the  blood  that  gathered  in  his 
tliroat;  ^*I  have  life  enough  to  give  you  my 
corse;  you  were  born  for  this ;  I  have  ever  read 
my  death  in  your  face — I  have  got  it  at  lasu" 

'*0h,  had  you  repented  a  couple  of  days 
before,*'  said  humanity,  '  in  the  person  of  his 
slayer,  '*  what  a  saving  it  had  been  to  your  own 
body,  and  my  soul,  as  your  death  will  rest  upon 
it?" 

**  I  have  fallen  by  the  son  of  him  who  fell  by 


me." 


'*  Oh  my  avenging  soul  I  I  have  slain  the  mur- 
derer of  my  father !" 

••When  carrying  off  Ullyn's  sister,  I  gave 
Stuart  the  blow  that  brought  him  to  the  earth. 
It  was  I  assailed  the  Countess  of  Walton,  at  the 
theatre — she  has  the  secret  you  are  going  to 
hear*  The  money  she  left  on  your  table,  hath 
purchased  you  this  assault/' 

••  And  as  the  wages  Judas  got  for  betraying 
his  master,  served  to  purchase  a  rope  to  hang 
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himself  with,  your  assault   lias   recoiled  wpoii 
your  own  throat," 

The  proBirate  Varnock  spoke  no  more  to  wliai 
was  asked  of  him. 

'*  What  a  wakeful  eye  he  hath  had  upon  you ! 
if  he  goes  to  seek  that  of  mercy,  I  fear  hell  find 
it  as  long  shut." 

"  Strange,  that  as  he  hath  ceased  to  hfe,  ilie 
wound  he  hath  given  me,  has  ceased  to  bleed," 
said  Ullyn,  soraewhai  surprised  at  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  his  blood. 

Tliey  proceeded  to  Walton  House,  the  door 
F'of  which  was  open.  The  house  seemed  lighted 
Flip,  as  if  for  some  great  occasion. 

'What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?"  said 
'  Ullyn,  making  a  pause. 

'  Had  we  not  better  go  back  and  wash  our 
■  feces  ?"  said  Fingal. 

'No;  I  was  as  bloody  once  when  I  was 
['lought  for ;  perhaps  the  blood  may  remind  them 
I  of  our  merit  ?" 

'  Bore  on,  I  am  at  your  heels,"  said  he,  who 
^'lboutd  have  died  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  when  he 
luld  have  stood  the  chance  of  liavii>g  lii< 
P  achievements  sung. 

As  Ullyn  reached  the  door,  he  wits  met  by 

^  two  servants   in    full  array,  wlio  seemed  lobe 

rVaiting  for  him ;  and  who  gave  hitn  a  welcome, 

sounded   like  the   hail  of  congrntulation. 

*Coinmend  me  ever  to  heraldti 
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who  wear  bob-wigi  P  said  Fingal.  Ullyn  ad- 
▼anced ;  the  modest  avenger  of  Finlay  lingered 
ac  the  shrine ;  but  his  master,  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  stair,  stopped,  and  bade  his  pre- 
server accompany  him,  though  it  were  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  no  place  was  fit  for  him  into  which  he 
abould  not  enter,  and  he  followed. 

As  they  reached  the  landing,  Ullyn  was  met 
by  the  f^rl  of  Walton  himself.  There  was  an 
flKpression  of  strong  excitement  on  the  Earrs 
eoantenance.  Ullyn  felt  confused  and  abashed, 
and  Fingal  stood  as  if  he  expected  to  be  hurled 
down  stairs.  Ullyn  was  about  to  make  some 
explanation ;  but  he  was  relieved  by  the  Earl 
himself  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
into  the  drawing-room.  The  man  with  the 
broken  sword  followed :  a  number  of  noble  re* 
lations  of  the  family  were  assembled.  The  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  upon  Ullyn,  whose  pale  face, 
and  handsome  figure,  stained  with  blood,  seemed 
strange  accompaniments  to  a  guest  for  such  a 
place.  In  front  stood  the  Countess,  arrayed 
like  a  bride,  pale,  silent,  looking  like  some  de- 
voted victim ;  Ullyn  stood  still,  bewildered,  and 
at  a  loss  what  to  do ; — a  pause  ensued — no  in- 
troduction. 

^*  Oh  God !  son  of  Ullyn  !'*  exclaimed  the  son 
of  Finlay,  who  was  close  behind  him — "  your 
mother  stands  before  you  I*' 

The  Countess  of  Walton  gave  a  suppressed 
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shriek,  and  fri)  into  the  arms  of  our  hero,  Iwf 
saitl 

We  are  nverae  to  8cerw« ;  but  there  is  tiotliins; 
theatrical  in  all  Ihia,  except  the  bridal  (im» 
oi  the  Countess,  whicli  looks  someihinf;  like  » 
catering  for  effret.  But  as  it  was  in  that  drws 
she  had  seen  her  son  after  lier  flight ;  and  when. 
after  a  severe  struggle,  she  had  resolved  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  she  put  on  that  dress,  which  had 
so  many  associations  connected  wiili  it. 

It  may  not  be  ditGcult  to  reeoriciie  the  reader 
to  this  declaration  of  the  Uounieas  beinp  mniheT 
to  Ullyn  and  his  sister,  seeing  she  had  borne 
them  both.  She  who  had  been  duly  mourned 
as  dead,  by  all  but  lier  unlbriunate  husband, 
who,  through  respect  to  her  name  and  family, 
concealed  her  shame,  and  liis  own  dishonour, 
had  fled  with  Lieut.  Bellesfurd.  The  Earl  of 
Walton  was  originally  Lieut.  Bellesford,  of  tb» 
dragoons,  who  rendered  such  service  to  his 
friend  iu  affliction  ;  and  Michael  Varnish  wu 
the  only  individual  who  knew  that  she  stiH 
lived,  except  Varnock  and  Glenfalloch. 

Michael  as  chaplain,  gave  consolations  to  the 
afflicted,  and  the  olHicted  in  lurti  let  Micliael 
know  how  much  he  needed  them.  Gtenrallocli 
knew  the  value  of  Ullyn's  death— so  far  as  it 
happened  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Tlw^^ 
knew  the  value  of  liis  deatli,  but  they  did  nut 
know  with  what  face  they  could  ask  the  price  of 
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ity  firom  one  so  much  lued  lo  reprove  tin ;  be 
might  feel  a  heavier  duty  to  heaven  and  Hit 
Jaws,  than  covenant  with  slaughter;  and  hence 
their  zeal  to  retain  him  in  their  power,  with  Uie 
breath  in  his  body ;  and  but  for  the  fray  at  the 
theatre^  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Countess  had  ever 
met  with  her  son. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
left  to  him  with  the  broken  sword,  to  proclaim 
the  Countess  of  Walton  his  master's  mother; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  what  with  veils,  confusion, 
aiid  other  matters,  Fingal  had  never  before  seen 
the  &ce  of  the  Countess.  He  had  once  a  glimpse 
of  tier  profile,  as  she  got  into  her  carriage^ — and 
that  was  sufficient  to  set  him  reflecting  for  a 
week,  upon  whom  she  reminded  him  of. 

"  My  mother  I"  exclaimed  Ullyn,  as  if  to  ac- 
CQstom  himself  to  the  sound ;  and  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  Countess,  as .  if  he  would  read  the 
right  she  had  to  be  so. 

"  Your  mother — yes— your  true,  and  your 
lawful  mother  —  the  wedded  wife  of  Fergus 
Ullyn,  your  father  !*' 

**  By  the  L — d  Glenmore's  owlet^s  in  tlie  dead 
thraw ;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  croaker  !*'  ex- 
claimed he  with  the  broken  sword. 

<^  What  bloody  man  is  this  ?"  said  the  £arl, 
turning  round,  as  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
son  of  Finlay. 

♦*  One  to  whom  I  have  been  twice  indebted 
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lor   a   amall    trifle — namely,    my    life '."   raid 
Ullyn. 

"  Pingal  Stuart !"  cried  the  Countess,  whoind, 
reason  to  know  liim ;  and  gave  the  man  of  war 
and  erudition  a  reception  that  turned  liis  head. 

Ullyn  sighed,  as  the  thought  entered  hii' 
mind,  that  perhaps  his  mother  might  have  owned 
him  too  late.  She  noticed  the  chanf^e 
appearance,  which  she  naturally  attributed  to 
the  wound  he  had  got,  and  lo  his  recent  ilhiess 
and  confinement.  After  receiving  every  con- 
gratulation from  the  family  he  felt  himself  to 
suddenly  an  adopted  member  of,  lie  expressed  » 
desire  to  return  to  his  lodging.  His  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  to  the  Divinity,  for  thti 
dispensntion- in  his  favour;  and  he  wished  lo 
pour  forth  his  thanks  ntone. 

"  We  are  forgetting  the  dead  body,"  Mid 
Fingal;  and  to  llie  surprise  and  horror  of  all, 
begged  llie  assislance  of  some  of  the  Earl's  do- 
mestics, to  look  after  the  corpse  of  him  he  had 
slain. 

Fingal,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  himself,  and 
a  number  of  bis  servants,  proceeded  lo  the  place 
where  Varnock  had  fallen,  but  there  was  uo 
body  to  be  found.  Varnock  had  found  slrengtli 
or  aasistance  enough  to  be  taken  from  ibe  spot 
where  he  fell.  When  the  news  of  his  d^ih 
leached  home — "  The  same  sheet  and  shroud," 
quoth  Meg,   "  which   1  had  prepared 
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who  is  BOW  aiblins  winded  in  his  mother's  arms, 
will  do  for  him.  Thejr'U  fit  him  so  nicely ;  and 
though,  maybe,  not  quite  so  young  and  comely 
a  corpse  as  his  they  were  made  for,  he'll  make  a 
pretty  streak.  He  was  of  gentle  kin  too ;  it's  a 
pity  he  made  such  a  poor  swap  of  his  ooul,  as 
trog  it  for  what  won't  buy  him  a  coffin." 

But  Vamock  did  not  need  the  coffin  for  some 
time  after. 

After  the  assault,  Olenfalloch  hastened  to  the 
ton  of  Jacob.  He  had  a  mind  to  repent,  and  if 
possible,  to  alter  his  ways.  Like  many  other  sin- 
ners, he  could  afford  it,  seeing  success  no  longer 
attended  his  actions.  Men  as  seldom  think  of 
regretting,  before  they  are  caught,  or  at  least  have 
iailed  in  their  designs,  as  of  seeking  forgiving 
before  they  commit  them.  When  a  man  thinks 
he  hath  snared  his  souK  for  something  he  is  dis- 
appointed in,  he  is  sorry  only  that  he  has  done 
so  much  for  so  little.  If  he  has  bad  all  be  anti- 
cipated, and  it  turn  out  unsatisfying,  or  vain,  his 
grief  and  sense  of  the  vanity  of  things  merge  into 
one  sentiment.  The  seducer  who  hath  lured  in- 
nocence from  virtue  and  its  home,  never  thinks 
of  the  obligation  of  restoring  it,  or  of  advising, 
for  the  sake  of  its  friends  and  its  soul  to  return, 
till  he  has  been  satiated  with  Its  ruin.  He  might 
shed  tears,  at  surveying  the  havoc  he  has 
wroueht,  but  he  would  have  his  gratification 
first.     He  who  has  amassed  a  thousand  times 
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aoie  than  lie  can  take  wiih  liiin,  does  not  tlufilt 
of  endowing  chariUes  till  after  he  l>ai)i  gone. 
Where  so  many  have  invoked  curses  on  gamb- 
Jing,  the  imprecalioiu  have  all  been  cun&ned  ii> 
them  who  lost ;  and  lience  the  genuineness  of 
Gleitralloch's  sorrow  and  repentance,  ulien  he 
^gtered  Varnish's  room,  to  announce  to  him  the 
result  of  Ilia  casual  meeting  witli  Ullyn,  on  iJie 
wa;  to  receive  his  mother's  blessing. 
I.  This  visit  was  untimeil — Michael  aniicipftMl 
its  object — he  was  a  bridegroom,  and  in  rorniini; 
new  alliances,  wished  lo  be  relieved  of  maiij- 
that  he  had  had  too  long. 

Scarcely  had  Glenfalloch  confirmed  ibe  policy 
of  Varnish,  when  another  visitor  entered  to  en- 
jiress  his  obligation — one  about  as  welcome  a* 

j  the  other — in  the  person  of  Little  Jack,  ilie  hope 

I  fit  the  Vennel. 

"  I  come,"  said  he  who  had  been  let  slip  fruni 

I  ^ewgate,  "  to  shew  you  that  1  would  keep  my 

[  .Vord  as  you  kept  yours." 

,  After  Bome  further  discourse,  '^  L  wish,"  taid 

I  Jack,  "  lo  try  another  way  of  life,  and  1  would 

Y  iike  to  begin  it  in  America; — depend   npoa  il 
this  country's  done  for." 

How  generally  is  the  country  done  for, 

I  iwe  are  done  for  ourselves. 

"  America  is  the  laud  of  freedom,  and 

I  J  would  go,  if  it  met  with  your  approbation." 
An  opinion  to  a  man   lo  go  three  llmusaud 
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mii^  across  a  deep  water,  without  a  tous,  should 
have  some  weight.  It  shouh),  like  a  blessinj^, 
include  the  price  of  passage  and  outfit. 

"  To  yoa  I  owe  my  life,  and  may  I  lose  it 
again,  if  I  would  be  indebted  to  any  other  fbr 
its  i*eformation  and  salvation/' 

To  be  rid  of  one  who  promised  to  be  in  his 
way,  and  to  establish  him  in  another  country, 
Michael  would  help  him  out  of  this.  As  Jack 
was  strong,  a  steerage  passage  could  be  had 
reasonably ;  but  the  tali  one  was  attached  to  the 
genteel,  and  preferred  the  cabin,  as  more  apt  to 
be  free  from  contamination  ;  when,  lest  he  might 
prefer  something  more,  he  gave  him  a  note  to 
pay  for  his  passage  in  a  packet.  '•  Farewell  !" 
said  he  to  him  bound  for  the  land  of  freedom 
and  well-doing,     "  I  wish  you  safe  there." 

^'  This  is  a  soldier,"  said  Jack,  alluding  to 
Glenfalloch.  "  I  have  a  respect  for  soldiers, 
having  been,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  bred  one 
myself;  for  though  with  my  father  we  did  every- 
thing but  fight,  still  we  followed  the  drum.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  this  before  I  go  ?" 

"  No,  nothing ;  and  go  in  peace — there's  an- 
other guinea." 

"Thank  you,**^  quoth  he  who  meant  to  delay 
amendment  till  he  got  to  a  country  worthy  of 
it,  putting  something  else  into  his  pocket  at  the 
same  time ;  and  leaving  his  own  benediction  in 
lieu  of  that  he  got,  lie  took  his  leave* 
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As  Michael  was  pressed  for  timpf  he  bade 
Glenfallocli  excuse  his  leaving  him  abruptly-  As 
lie  was  anxious  for  llie  hour  oi'  appomimenl  W 
draw  near,  he  went  lo  the  manteUpirce  to  look 
at  his  valuable  watch,  but  it  was  gone.  Jack 
had  Beniiment,  and  took  it  with  him,  to  asaist 
his  memory  and  remind  bim  of  obligation  in  a 
distant  land.  "  Blast  the  thief !"  exclaimed  the 
begetter  of  him.  "  I  thank  God,  lean  have  no 
compunction  in  hanging  him  now." 

Leaving  Glenfallach  somewhat  unc^remoiti- 
onsly,  Varnieh  hastened  to  the  honse  of  Sir  Joliti 
Belford,  according  lo  appointment. 

"  Tims  \"  said  the  undone  Glenfalloch,  seeing 
the  termination  of  all  his  well-schemed  plans, 
and  his  long-cherished  hojies ;  "  when  this  iJeek 
hound  bath  foundered  us  on  the  breakers  of 
luin,  he  leaves  us — canting  caitiff! — lily-livered 
cur.  Oh  vengeance,  where  are  thy  ihuoders?" 
exclaimed  a  special  object  of  their  wrath. 

There  are  limes  when  the  most  wayward  and 
nnd  self-willed  may  be  brought  lo  reason.  Dis- 
pensations work  as  often  for  good  as  for  the 
punishment  of  evil.  When  we  are  undone  we 
begin  to  se?  things  in  a  more  proper  light, 
are  never  so  reasonable  as  when  we  have  coin 
mitted  some  error.  To  assail  virtue  that  hadl 
resolved  to  be  deaf  to  argument,  shew  the  ob-~ 
ject  of  its  coMstuncy  erratic,  and  you  may  haw 
a  willing  ear ;    or  plant  a  rival  by  its  side. 
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ambition  may  make  way  for  eommon-aense.  In 
•this  respect  Sir  John  Belford  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  his  daughter's  flight ; 
for  when  he  removed  her  from  Walton  House, 
reproach  was  anticipated  by  that  wise-like  kind 
of  regret — the  will  to  do  better.  Haying  been 
deceived  in  her  own  object,  she  had  nothing  to 
urge  against  that  of  her  father.  Though  ap- 
pearances were  sufficiently  against  her  lover,  and 
Fame  lent  all  that  generous  aid  it  is  always  so 
ready  to  supply  to  confirm  them,  yet  there  still 
lingered  doubts  in  her  mind  in  his  favour,  which 
she  even  felt  ashamed  to  entertain,  but  which 
increased  as  jail  and  calamity  would  side  against 
them.  For  though  nothing  so  triumphantly 
confirms  the  credit  of  error  than  bad  luck  with 
the  world,  it  is  apt  to  have  a  contrary  effect  with 
woman  in  love.  "  Even  now,***  said  she  to  her 
cousin,  as  she  prepared  for  the  meeting  she  had 
resolved  to  give,  ^*  I  could  not  swear  my  own  sight 
unerring,  were  he  even  now  to  swear  him  in- 
nocent and  abused ;  Varnish  should  have  a  cold 
hand  in  his  at  the  altar." 

"  Would  you  doubt  your  own  eye-sight  ?* 
**  Why  not?  it  hath  already  deceived  me.  I 
can  prove  it  erring. — When  it  saw  Ullyn  in  the 
embrace  of  Walton's  wife,  it  saw  innocence  and 
sufTering  in  his  look,  and  no  more  guilt  or  its 
consciousness  in  hers,  than  if  she  had  circled  her 
husband  in  her  arms — it  was  like  proof  out- 
witnessed  by  evidence  and  conviction.** 
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A  servant  entered,  and  announced  lo  Mm 
Belford  that  she  was  waited  Tur  in  ilie  libran 
Elizn  and  her  cousin  were  not  aware  that  tijlj 
hour  of  settlement  was  so  near;  but  they  attr 
butct]  that  to  the  speed  with  which  lime  flies  whi 
appointed  ill  is  expected.  When  they  enter* 
the  library  they  found  Varnish  ready — even  wH 
ipecial  licence  provided — the  lawyer  inendiq 
hia  pen,  and  the  baronet  perusing  the  settler 
which  bad  been  prejjared. 

The  man  of  law  began  lo  read  to  those  a 
bled  the  deed  which  he  had  so  carefully  framed-*! 
"  Contract  between " 

"  Never  mind  the  preamble,"  said  he 
seemed  lo  forget  the  natural  prudence  and  polig 
of  his  character,  "  I  am  satisfied  it  is  worded 
according  to  law." 

"  It  contains  the  full  disposal  of  all  my  estati 
and  possessions,  real  and  personal,  to  my  daagT 
ler  at  my  death,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  si 
hundred  a-year  to  herdiiring  my life-iiine," 
the  baronet,  "  to  descend  to  heirs  male  of  tl 
body,  lawfully  b^oiten  in  wedlock," 

"  Oh,  I  am  satisfied  with  your  discretion  i 
paternal  solicitude — ^you  may  spare  the  reciia 

"  I  would  have  you  hear  that  part  of  It  whio 
relates  to  her  ntarriage-aettlemeni ;  how  far  t 
pecially  it  is  aflected  by  wilful  desertion,  whj 
the  blame  may  rest  with  her." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  John,"  quoth  the  exp< 
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Bon-iii-Uw,  "  pardon  my  emotion ;  1  am  as  con- 
tent wit)]  it  as  if  I  had  conned  it  each  word  mid 
syllable  by  role."  ^o,, 

"  But  in  the  wording,  1  ihink  lliere  can  I^  ^^ 
cavil. — I  hale  your  law,  and  I  would  not  leave,a.f 
loop  for  the  ghosi  of  a  question  or  doubt  l^(, 
enter  by."  .  _   ,„, 

"  I  would  deem  it  a  distrust,  insulting  to  yot^  ; 
judgment   and  discretion — on   my  soul,  I  am 
Balis  Ged." 

'*  I'll  read  it  you  in  less  time  than  Uie  master 
would  tax  you  the  cost  thereof,"  said  the  framer, 

"  First  let  me  sign  it,  to  prove  my  confidence 
— where  is  the  pen  ? — it  won't  wriie--your  ink's 
thick — why,  I  declare  I'm  dip|)ing  Ii  into  the 
pen-dust,"  quoth  Varnish,  lau<;hing.  "  lla,  on 
■uch  an  occasion,  a  man  may  be  spared  some 
confusion."  As  he  signed,  he  gave  a  flourish  at 
the  end  of  his  name,  and  a  thick  underline,  to 
conceal  the  tremulous  hair-strokes  of  his  signa- 
ture, when  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  of  some 
one  forcing  her  way  to  llie  room,  and  the  door 
opened;  and,  spite  of  all  remonstrance  or  resist- 
ance, Margaret  Gormond  enlc-rcd  the  room. 

"  Lightnings  blast  the  hag  T  exclaimed  he 
who  prayed  for  the  sonls  of  both  sappers  and 
ntiners. 

Meg  stood  erect  before  the  party,  and  after  a 
pau^e  the  baronet  demanded  what  she  w.inted. 
'  Michael  Vnrniah,  the  son  of  Jacob  '""  replied 
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Meg ;  and  Michael,  with  the  almost  alacriiy^ 
hastened  to  her,  craving  indulgence  of  the  com- 
pany for  a  few  minutes,  and  mutteriug  some- 
thing aside  to  the  baronet  about  the  poor  wotnan 
being  insane,  with  a  smile,  held  out  his  hand  lo 
Meg ;  for  he  had  an  idea  oti  what  fell  missiuo 
ehe  had  come.  He  asked  Margaret  to  retire 
with  him,  but  she  would  not  move.  "  No; 
what  I  have  lo  say,  belongs  to  them  present  to 
hear.  No,  Michael,  I  am  not  mad  ;  bur  haw 
come  on  leal  intent  to  you,  my  Jo.  There  arc 
hoj^es,  man,  yet ;  though  this  Countess  of  Walton 
be  the  mother  of  young  Uilyn,  of  Glenultyii, 
there  are  doubts  of  the  marriage  of  her  and  hti 
father.  Here  are  the  papers  our  Jack  atole 
from  Seyton'a  body,  on  the  battle-field,  and  we 
think  they  are  only  bits  of  lines  that  passed 
'tween  the  late  Ullyn  and  Helen  Lennox." 

"  Countess  of  Walton — mother " 

"  Of  Douglas  Ullyn,  and  I.ydia  Ullyn. 
called  his  sister  Lucy  Baliol  I" 

Here  the  undaunted  Varnish  turned  to'l 
baronet,  and  said  something,  which  i 
imply  that  she  was  an  object  of  pity . 

"  'Tis  holy  truth  she  speaks  !"  exclaimed  the 
bride,  leaving  the  room,  and  plucking  the  braid 
from  her  hair. 

"Ah,  Michael,  you  need  not  slander  me, 
man.  I  have  come  on  your  service ;  for  we 
think  these  are  convenient  lines  ve  ken  'tween 
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Ullyn  and  Miss  Lennox ;  and  ye  ken  that  sort 
of  welting  will  no  bide  in  England.  But  Jack, 
ye  ken,  was  never  taught  to  read  or  write,  which 
was  a  pity  ;  mair  by  token,  as  you  are  good  at 
that  yourself.  I  cannot  read  them  either;  write 
was  only  taught  your  gentles,  in  my  younger 
days ;  but  aiblins  you  can  ?"  said  she,  giving  the 
precious  docmnents  to  the  confused  and  con- 
founded baronet. 

Sir  John  Belford  took  the  papers,  and  looking 
at  one,  began  to  read — **  Contract  of  marriage 
between  George  Fergus  Ullyn,  and  Helen 
Lennox/** 

"  Oh  that  gift  of  lair !"  exclaimed  Meg,  "  I 
have  done  for  it  now.  Then  that  makes  young 
Ullyn  legitimate  after  all ; — and  oh,  Michael, 
wQl  you  have  to  give  up  all  that  fine  estate  of 
Glen  ullyn?" 

Michael  Varnish  was  unrufiled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Margaret ;  and  was  even  the  first  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  Ullyn 
regainiag  his  father*s  inheritance.  This  change 
of  things  did  not  change  the  baronefs  opinion  of 
Varnish  ;  but  it  confirmed  mightily  that  of  his 
daughter.  Her  lover,  he  to  whom,  in  adversity, 
she  betrothed  herself,  had  been  proved  all  that 
he  pretended  to  be — and  of  course  innocent  of 
the  crimes  that  had  been  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
father  felt  ashamed  to  withdraw  his  wish  for  his 
daughter*s  marriage  to  him  who  was  no  longer 
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Glenullyn ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  that  the  will  of  a  woman  might  be 
consulted  in  a  matter  which  promised  that  she 
should  have  so  much  hand  in — so  he  let  them 
take  their  own  waj. 

Little  Jack  had  some  honour ;  for  though, 
after  the  pledge  he  made,  he  did  not  consider  it 
fair  to  give  up  the  papers  with  his  own  band — 
but  he  lost  them,  and  his  grandmother  found 
tbem.  To  shew  his  truth,  Meg  came  to  restore 
tbem.  She  followed  htm  from  whom  they  had 
been  taken,  even  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Bel- 
ford,  where  she  learnt  their  value. 

**Ah,  Glenmore,"  said* she,  as  she  left  the 
house,  *^now  you  may  gnaw  your  nails,  my 
JoP 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN    ESSENTIALLY    MORAL    CHAPTER — SHEWING    HOW    THE 
GIFTED  CAN  TURN  MISFORTUNE  TO  ACCOUNT. 

ArrLiCTiONs,  no  doubt,  were  intended  for  our 
goudy  if  we  could  rightly  see  it ;  at  least  they 
who  do  not  feel  them  say  so.  They  operated 
wholesomely  with  Varnish ;  for  Ullyn  becoming 
at  last  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  he  held,  was  a  hint  to  him  that 
his  services  were  needed  in  the  vineyard  he  was 
trained  tor  in  the  Vennel.  Having  qualified 
himself  for  the  church,  he  must  needs  be  fitted 
for  schoolmaster.  Scholarship  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  country  where  the  training  for 
preacher  is  deemed  the  only  one  necessary.  To 
'  have  failed  in  preaching  is  voucher  enough  of 
classic  acquirements.  The  more  classes  he  may 
have  attended,  and  the  more  varied  and  eccen- 
tric his  course  of  study,  however  opposite  in 
character,  the  more  erudite  he  must  be.  It  would 
appear  that  a  critical  acquaintance  with  one  sub- 
ject, which  is  to  be  gained  by  devotion  to  that 
alone,  is  not  so  much  required  as  the  rudiments 
of  half  a  score. 
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Michael  had  rung  the  changes  in  a  cumculum 
of  studies,  that  fitted  him  alike  for  law,  divinin, 
and  physic.  Hearing  tliat  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  a  school  in  ilie  west  country,  thither  he  posted, 
wiih  a  license  to  preach,  a  diploma  lo  practise 
surgery,  and  thiriy-lhrefi  college  tickets.  There 
were  a  host  of  candidates  for  the  situation: 
eleven  preachers,  two  suspended  ministers,  a 
deposed  supervisor  of  excise,  a  low  comedian, 
and  a  lunatic.  Of  course  there  were  none  who 
had  heen  educated  with  a  view  to  the  profesiion. 
Some  had  vouchers  from  the  professors  whose 
lectures  iliey  had  attended,  that  they  had  at- 
tended their  classes ;  some  came  with  certificates 
of  their  having  been  born  in  wedlock,  and  were 
free  from  church  censure  and  parish  scandal. 
There  was  a  travelling  lecturer  on  mechanics, 
wiiii  a  formidable  array  of  certificates  ;  a  voucher 
from  a  self-educated  poet,  who  knew  no  Ian* 
giiage  but  his  owti;  another  from  an  uhin- 
structed  sculptor,  whose  eminence  in  making 
busts  gave  his  evidence  value  in  matters  he  wa* 
not  acquainted  with.  They  were  all,  ho»wer, 
eclipsed  by  Michael's  bundle  of  college  tickets, 
which  embraced  studies  for  a  dozen  difierent 
subjects,  being  chiefly  those  least  of  all  needed 
in  the  situation  he  was  applying  for. 

The  thirty-three  tickets  embraced  a  period  of 
five  sessions,  consisting  of  five  months  each,  con- 
taining a  course  of  study  of  two  years  and  a 
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month.  He  had  in  one  seaaon  tickets  for  moral 
philosophy  and  the  elements  of  Euclid,  bo'tany, 
pbysiologyy  chemistry,  elocution,  and  political 
economy :  in  another,  church  history,  Hebrew, 
pharmacy,  agriculture,  medical  jurisprudence, 
dissection,  and  natural  philosophy :  in  another 
logic,  civil  law,  the  art  of  self-defence,  anatomy, 
mathematics,  and  midwifery.  No  testimonials 
would  bear  looking  at  after  these.  Examination 
there  was  none ;  that  lay  with  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  he,  goodly  man,  had  forgotten  as 
much  of  his  elementary  studies  as  the  candidates 
had  learnt;  and  Michael  was  duly  appointed 
assistant  and  successor  to  Mr.  Breekhamstout, 
of  the  extensive  parish  of  Birchmybreek. 

Good  luck  proved  the  choice  of  the  parish  a 
good  one,  for  no  sooner  did  Michael  begin  his 
duties  than  the  incumbent  took  to  his  bed.  Var- 
nish then  made  proposals  for  him  to  give  up  his 
claims  to  the  school,  on  promise  of  some  equiva- 
lent, which  gave  the  man  a  furious  dysentery, 
that  carried  him  off  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Besides  the  instruction  of  a  hundred  and 
ninety  boys  and  girls,  for  there  male  and  female 
are  trained  together.  Varnish  got  mercurial,  and 
added  the  duties  of  session  clerk,  precentor 
(without  the  music),  clerk  to  justices,  road  trus- 
tees, and  commissioners  of  supply;  collected 
taxes  and  rates,  wrote  wedding  and  funeral  in- 
vitations, took  up  the  census,  and  opened  an 
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evmiag  ^emintiry  for  adulu.  Ho  could  corir 
iba  daugeroua  propensity  of  readinfr  hi^,  for 
wluihe  wanted  in  profundity  he  made  up  in 
variety.  VVIicn  one  wished  to  he  versed  in 
alctticS)  MicliAet  tickled  his  lancy  with  logic. 
AiiaUier  would  understand  die  binomial  ibearem 
of  Newlon,  he  shewed  him  the  theory  of  Mich»l 
Boaz;  and  to  bt^uile  the  attention  li-am  Gmk 
accidence,  introduced  the  art  of  box-mtdcing, 
chemistry,  and  the  occult  sciences. 

A»  pretence  may  bi>get  conicmpt.  when  ifmo- 
ranee  and  cunning  are  ex))osed,  ii  is  seldora 
seen  ihroiiRh  till  ihey  have  acconipUshed  iSeir 
object,  and  Uien,  like  the  opinions  of  virtue  and 
merit  recoi'ded  in  an  epitapbi  it  becomes  ioiMK  ■\ 
cent  enough. 

Michael  fixed  his  eye  Upofi  tlie  chijrch, 

he.'got  licensed  to  preach.    Thirty-three  ctrfl  

tickets  would  license  a  Hottentot.     Having  j^bl' 
liberty  to  argue  where  debate  ts  exclnd*^,  and 
to  reason  where  no   repU~  and  conliilaiian  are 
feared,  lie  soon  became  acquainted  with  a  laird 
who  bad  a  presentation,  a  bastard  son.  and  a 
little  debt.     The  son  was  in   irainin<;  for  ihe 
kirk,   wirh  a  view  to  tike  living  in  liis  f»\ 
gilr :  but  he  was  of  a  lemperament 
not   bear  a  severe  ordeal,  and  Michael 
his  acquaintance,  then  his  eonfidfnoe,  and 
wards  his  friendship.     He  ii^vited  (be  voutli  to 
his  house,  in  wliich  be  liad  envi}  aUfutioa  oiul. 
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kindnen  paid  to  him :  even  his  serrant  maid  he 
dismissed,  for  her  face  uas  scarred  with  the 
small-pox,  and  in  her  stead  he  got  the  hand- 
somest in  the  parish,  with  whom  his  guest  fell 
foul,  and  blasted  his  prospects  in  the  pulpit. 
The  youth  thought,  that  with  MichueFs  assist- 
ance and  ingenuity,  the  matter  might  be  managed 
in  tlie  way  the  affair  in  the  Vennel  had  been, 
but  he  mistook  his  friend's  character — he  was 
not  a  man  to  compound  with  transgression — in 
certain  situations.  He  had  every  inclination  in 
the  world  to  stand  his  friend,  and  he  would  help 
to  further  his  views  in  another  career.  Matters 
were  soon  arranged,  and  Varnish  got  the  same 
promise  his  friend  had,  and  he,  instead,  found 
everything  obviated  to  his  studying  medicine. 

No  sooner  was  Michael  secure  in  his  hopes 
of  the  church,  than  the  minbter  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed took  to  drinking:  indeed  he  was  scaicely 
ever  sober  from  the  date  of  his  successor's  call. 
At  last  the  man  took  to  his  bed,  lay,  drank, 
cried,  and  prayed,  for  five  weeks.  On  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  the  Bible  clasped 
in  his  arms,  and  an  empty  bottle  laying  on  bis 
pillow. 

When  this  incumbent  died  and  was  buried,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  the  call  to  his  successor. 
The  patron  began  to  have  qualms  of  conscience. 
These  qualms  seized  him  as  suddenly  as  did  the 
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ffn^eA  the  nul«  of  poor  Breekbamsioat.  wbca 
imsocecKor  was  HppoiDtrcL  He  ibougtti  MidMt) 
did  Mkt  inprove  apon  a  r^ecti*e  acquaintance; 
tikefv  ■«>  no  modi  of  this  warld  in  his  chancier, 
lie  tmsfetuA  his  claims  to  Wd  his  Bock  to  a 
betiH-.  He  bUmed  him,  too,  for  the  backsiidinp 
of  hia  *OD,  who  never  did  well  after  he  funao) 
hts  acquaintance^  His  education  having  bwn 
obtaioed  opeo  the  vreck  of  the  poor  laird  of 
Gletrniore,  did  not  «eein,  in  his  mind,  in  augur 
ttfiod ;  the  ^loping  career  of  the  scboolniastCT 
and  minisier,  the  dysentery,  and  drinking  were 
as  huie  cheering  to  the  refleciMin.  Tlil)  patroe 
had  M>R>e  renijiiai  of  conscience,  or  felt  symptonu 
of  uidi  a  thing  slumbering  within  bin>,  and  be 
joined  an  aulipatTDna^  sncJeiy,  which  aflbrded 
a  .^ood  example,  seeing  he  was  a  patron  himself; 
but,  like  dela\-ing  amendment  till  the  temptation 
had  gone,  he  did  not  join  that  body  till  he  had 
di&posed  what  he  had  to  the  son  of  Jacob. 

Uewbo  bought  the  privilege  might  regret  grace 
cost  bim  so  much,  but  no  doubt  snch  expense 
was  like  giving  alms,  lending  to  one  who  n> 
'  aerred  treasure  for  it  above ;  and  be  bad  anplr 
usurat>ce  in  the  security,  seeing  he  would  bare 
earnest  of  it  by  yearly  instalments,  regulated  bj: 
the  BtaTidardof  Winchester  or  Linlithgow,  baiflg 
himself  the  sieward;  though  it  seems  a  pit* 
that  be  who  purged  the  temple  should  hare 
glTQi  his  hfe  for  an  inheritance  to 
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convenient  a  commodity  of.  And  man^  would 
ihink  it  a  profane  use  of  a  pri*ile(re  the  Deily 
bath  put  into  the  hands  of  his  favoured  sons,  to 
dispose  of  it  for  value  or  pariinlity;  although  on 
the  part  of  them  who  have  the  gift  {{""anttKl  or 
gained,  it  shews  ihey  deem  it  worth  having 
when  iliey  are  willing  to  buy  it:  it  is  one,  too, 
often  found  easier  to  purchaw  than  to  merit 
"  Sell  all  thou  hiist  and  follow  me,"  was  a  Bad 
advice  given  to  a  well-mpaning  auiior  of  after 
treasures;  and  giving  of  what  thou  hast 'for  the 
privilege  of  instructing  others  in  their  mysteries, 
may  be  a  trjing  lest  of  zeal  and  sincerity,  only 
ihe  perquisites  detract  from  its  sanctity;  though 
they  who  would  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance 
on  earth,  must  have  some  assurance  lo  ask  for  a 
■hare  of  his  in  heaven  too.  The  heathens  were 
averse  lo  violate  any  of  their  religious  ritea  for 
fear  of  offending  their  gods,  we,  more  enlight- 
ened, are  less  scrupulous. 

When  the  patron  joined  the  enemies  of  pa- 
tronage before  Michael  got  the  church,  how  was 
he  to  transfer  bis  porlton  of  it  and  be  consistent  ? 
Michael  obviated  that.  Though  the  laird  and 
'the  I^rd  bad  not  given  him  ilie  call  (for  they 
'generally  call  together),  still  he  had  the  promise 
'of  it,  and  promises  should  be  kept,  even  though 
repented  of  before  ihey  have  been  performed; 
so  the  promise  was  written  and  dated  in  a.  way 
to  quiet  Bcniples.     The  laird  had  scruples,  Mi- 
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(4itKl  remoV(«i  tliem  ;  lie  hod  also  aeed  of  mi 
.Michael  removed  lliat  too.     He  stood  itii 
y\w<-'  oi  bts  si)%  and  he  wiis  justified,  or  at 
tVli  io,  in  daLing  iiijL  promise  as  early  oa  the 
lie  gave <  it  tg  bU  son;  tor  as  iii  lakinji, 
wei'LV  the  sai\'i  piovisioii  from  him,  he  kii.  i 
<(Hty  to  t)t'4i'  Uie  expense  of  it  in  aimtlier 
The  laird  ^«ve.a  aliow  of  reltiolaoce  to 
Miyliarl  lo  enter  0>e  diurcti  after  lie  hud 
it  ^)  liim.    Tlii&  seemed  ooiisistent  enough, 
at  li)B  lAle'asolicitaiioa,  a  trial  w&9f(iveti.  'H 
was  no  [lunger  oi  di^salisfactjon  in  it ;  few 
parish  cared  a)\vlhiitg  about  H,   and   Mi 
was  happy  in  bis  sermon,  as  ai)  eminent 
had  been  happy  in  it  before  hint. 

VVlten  Varnjeli  entered  upon  his  new  di 
IjB  gotlwo  scientific  fanners,  who  knew  ho\ 
diaiu  land  and  cultivate  bent,   lo  Jay  auL 
parsonage   fields   best    for   improveineou 
ivligious  and  inteileclual  state  of  bU  flock  would 
be  sufficiently  acquired  In  due  Itme  :  tnanseaiKl 
i;;lebe  were  the  first  care,  and  a 
Hould  follow  in  turo. 

The  cltaracteristics  which  appeared  mij 
the  forager  to  the  forces,  took  a  diS'erenl 
when  Ik-  bt^ii  to  recruit  for  anoUier  lintv  If 
belure  he  waa  less  candid,  when  the  dimpk 
played  upon  bis  cheek,  and  perhaps  le«8  Mi>c«re 
when  he  would  seem  ilie  inferior  of  his  pncruiu 
to  ae^igt  their  pride  to  tune  tJiem  lo  grant  liii 
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(object,  there  was  something  more  to  be  dreaded 
Crbm  his  ire,  and  more  relentless  in  liis  revi-nge, 
when  inlereession  for  forgiving  became  his  dniy 
uid  profession.  There  was  less  charity  in  his 
ftpportionrng  of  alms,  more  pride  in  his  hlin>ility, 
and  more  humility  in  his  court  to  them  he 
looked  to  for  improvement  in  manse  and  con- 
nexions, for  whose  countenance  he  would  expand 
in  arfTument  ihe  needle-eyed  entrance  to  another 
lease  of  the  paradise  tliey  are  so  satis6ed  with 
here,  that  would  let  the  camel  through  wfth  them 
on  its  back. 

How  often  does  ihe  profession  of  anything 
become  a  corrective  of  the  genius  of  its  characler. 
Many  who  make  the  productions  of  intellect 
their  trade,  take  little  interest  in  them  but  as 
they  minister  to  their  wealth,  and  have  as  Utile 
■ynipaihy  in  genius,  and  its  feelin<,'6,  as  an 
undertaker  who  mourns  by  contract  has  in  the 
lorrows  of  them  who  employ  him  ;  so  frequent  ly 
the  profession  of  anything  in  taking  away  the 
mystery  detracts  much  from  the  sublimity  of  iu 
character.  To  become  religious  by  trade,  would 
seem  to  give  its  trader  assurance  he  is  tafe 
enough,  as  if  he  whose  office  it  is  to  make  every 
one  thirsty,  should  have  no  drought  to  tpiench. 
;uide  ilieir  health  worse  than  they  who 
Kve  studied  ihe  human  frame;  and  who  have 
Kins  reverence  to  the  sanctity  of  the  law  than 
Bthty   who  live  by  expounding  it?     We  have 
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known  an  actor  abaadoti  lils  prof'ession  becatnsf 
he  dwniMl  it  a  profane  one.  He  ft- It  tbe  pBrsotl 
inconsisleni  widi  itie  character  of  a  true  C( 
tian.  To  make  sure  of  hia  rerormation 
tered  upon  holy  orders,  nnd  then  ihe  sand 
his  piety  was  gone.  lie  felt  secure  and 
(lent  of  faith  and  works,  and  was  by  ik> 
so  religious  and  devout  afi  c^rgyiiian,  as 
wlien  actor.  He  became  as  iheairicaJ  as  a 
aa  he  was  pious  when  a  player.  So,  in  liki 
manner,  the  affairs*  of  ihia  world  Imd  a  deepw 
liold  on  the  heart  of  ilie  miiiiaiertljau  tUey-.' 
on  lite  affections  of  CraiguUyn,  and 
liberal  dealer  of  the  Yengeance  of  Divine 
became  the  cuunin^  dealer  in  cattle,  whi 
became  the  professional  organ  of  speaking 
on  earth. 

Jacob  hiid  cast  Mm  off  when  he  was 
to  resign  the  nolle  posseasioQs  of  Ullyn,  beforv 
he  had  secured  the  hand  and  foriuite  of  Beilbrd's 
Jwireas.  "  Here  you  come  slinking  liame 
anid  he,  in  a  letter  to  liim-  "  A  bonny 
'man,  you've  made  (.f  it  I  Turn  to  ilte  pt 
ing,  write  a  crook  in  the  lot.  and  bring 
•oastaway  by  your  own  example;  you'll  be  pussM 
to  get  &  better.  Thouf^h  ibe  Lord  lias  had 
-proof,  you're  but  a  tjmmer  in  the  maiti,  J^ 
ifaad  better  takea  hut  awJ  lien  with  that 
Jwdy,  Coventry;  he'll  string  ballads,  and 
trog  them.     You  broke  down  Irainijig 
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Veiinel,  and  when  tliat  break  led  you  lo  higher 
lhin[;8,  man,  you  may  be  said  to  have  ateeied 
the  ^raich  to  some  purpose.  You  have  owny 
arts  lo  turn  to :  could  you  not  moke  aonietlitn;i 
of  your  oriental  tinting,  slake  it  thick  on  tbu 
aspect  of  your  fortune,  or  clout  that  brokvn 
cistern  you've  hewed  out  for  yourself  by  thb 
•older  of  psalmody  and  sow-gelding?" 

But  Jacob  had  hopes  in  him  when  lie  got  the 
call,  and  was  as  eager  lo  readopt  him  when  he 
got  a  new  manse, — none  ^f  your  twa  lum'd 
biggings,  as  he  called  it— as  to  caal  him  off,  Aud 
when  It  quarry  was  found  upon  his  glebe,  which 
the  corporation  of  a  great  town  nere  willing  tO 
work  upon,  it  was  evident  there  waa  the  root  of 
the  mailer  in  him.  There  is  faith  in  a  mun 
whose    lands    Providence    fertilizes    wiih    fret- 


It  was  wonderful  how  well  the  son  of  Jacob 
became  ihe  profession  heat  last  adopted.  TJirre 
was  nothing  of  the  levity  of  the  camp,  or  the 
vulgarity  of  the  victualler  in  him.  No  one  ever 
heard  muttered  the  name  of  the  Vennel,  nor  did 
even  the  wraith  of  the  genieel  one  ever  once 
cross  the  mirror  of  hii  unsullied  fame.  He  he- 
came  an  exemplary  clerg)'man  atid  good  member 
of  society.  Only  once,  in  the  ardour  of  his  dis- 
course on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  who  fell 
from  his  horse  on  the  way  lo  Damascus,  he 
«tclaimed,    alluding    to    the    animal    lie    rode, 
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<'  >k'baiiR  breed,  a7ibmlira«i,'(r«(ta-tN«i  Mrte 

noigt"       T     .1  ■  :i-^  •:      ■  ■    •''•■    -"J  -'-■■>^"-    ■'-''■'" 

.  Tbemntakeo  geoius,  I>Mi'Cl>r«ntn',ildrongli 

the   kindness  aod  gpiit-vwity  of  liis  at  leogtH 

lucky  pupil,    got  liberated  from    prieon,    after 

a  lenglbeoed  confiiiement,  «nd  foand  liimwif  >A 

greater  stranger  in  iiberirt  than  witen  he  ««• 

■a  jaii.     Hearing  chat  the  school  In  which  Mi 

mtIv   friend   Varnish    socceeded    so  well    Irtf 

I  «Bcant,   he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  nppljr 

'  for  it,  and  to  GoUdl  the  recomtnemUlion  mnd 

I  ^tronage  of  its  late  occnpani.      Dick  il>on^ 

I  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  11,    and  fHl 

I  cbnfident  thai  Varnish  would  TejoiCe  to  fmiht't 

Ws  preteiisiona.    As  success  makefl  the'  gpneroiw 

'  free,  ilie  poet  wrote  biin  a  flattering  Jeitcr.  Thts 

I  Has,  however,  so  f<iir  an  oppoitiiliTTy  fot^  liiin  U 

whibit  his  supcnority  over  hint  of  letters  and 

t  evil  destiny,  he  coold  not  let  it  pass :  and  as  he 

i  kad  a  concealed  spite  ngaint  him,   he  could  at 

I  the  same  time  blast  the  mistaken  one's  hopes,  as 

[  he  would  elevate  himself  in  his  eye.     In  attswer 

td  his  letter  and  its  Inquiries  regarding  the  nm- 

J  tfne  of  appointment,  and  the  qua1i6cRtioni  n^ 

V  quired  for  the  ofEce,  Michael  let  him  have  soiMr 

r  Uea  of  what  it  was  to  be  a  parochial  teacher.  ' 

"  T-hose  who  apply  for  the  situation  of  •chobV 

[  DMBter  to  the  parish  of  Bireh  my  breech,  madll^ 

t  ^her  teachers  or  preachers,  or  both.     The  plan' 

Fchopsing  is  this.    The  mi  "  -       - 
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4andi(lat€«,  lo  lodge  cenifiotubps  of  birth;  ^rti^d, 
moral  character,  taienta,  Wmper,  atlainhieriM, 
and  ex(>erience  in  teaching,  before  &  certniivday ; 
ibtrse  leitiinoniaJB  ai'e  pioduce^l  aod  rp»d  to  tHt 
t^ndsorfaniilies  iii  tlitt  churcli,  wlien,iwah  thdi^ 
approbation,  three  oi  lite  best  recuaimeaded  iii» 
^l  iu  iioioiuation  lor  the  pluc«,  auH  the  deptl^ 
tfttioD  is  sunt,  /lub  toau  (uiidfv  the  rose),  m 
exiimine  their  achools,  il'  within  re.ich,  or  a  com- 
^iittee  ie  appointed  to  make  further  inquiry  intn 
character,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual,  and 
fe^rt;  and  should  iliere  ttill  be  difficulty  ol 
^teratiiiiog  to  which  ol'  the  iliree  ihetitutition 
^wuld  bn  given,  Frutbs&or  Dunure,  of  Edinburgh 
Clollege,  is  appointed  to  exaoiine  and  decide; 
it  willj  theri^orc,  be  necessary  for  you  to  ^et 
cei'tilioates,  real  ones,  from  the  clergymen  with 
^hom  you  havii  dined,  eept-cially  the  one  in 
Vfbose  church  you  have  paid  for  a  s<:-<it,And  beea 
a  C0mtnuiiicaiit.  AW  from  those  teacherii  iu 
wiiosesemiuarieayou  have  taught, and  liom  thcMC 
gentlemen  in  whose  tiiinilies  yuu  have  acted  as 
tiitor,  and  also  your  college  tickets  Uom  pro^ 

I  i§»sor3 — iheu    the  election    lies  with   ibe  chiet' 

I  b^itor. 

"The  branches  lauglu  are  En»lish« ' reading) 

lapellipg,  grammar,  wriling.  plain  and  ornatnen- 
.  ui'llhnieticy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractioiia,' 

Ei}fathematic3t  practical  andilieoretical,  iuctiidingi 

ftj^roeuy  i   IrigoDometry,  algebra,    logarilliDis^ 
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cddIc  sections,  gui^;in};i  laud-Btirveyiug,  and  dts- 
tiliing  ;  gPOfirapliy,.  including  drawing  maps; 
and  the  tisf  of  the  globes,  terr«-strial  and  ceks- 
Ual ;  drawing  plans,  landscapes,  foriificalioos, 
BBvigaiion  ;  Laiin,  Creek,  atid  orienial  tinting : 
:fencing  and  Vrexich ;  all  three  were  requiied 
&om  mi^,  with  Ihe  exce|ition  of  the  paiouUKi 
whidi,  nilli  artificiat  jtuwi'r  makingt  I  HUrv- 
dnced)  and  tliey  »III  becoi);iaiied. 
•  <  "  Heritors  elect  a  pfisuii  to  fill  the  aituatiou; 
be  is  sent  lo  the  Preebjiery,  to  be  examint^tit 
ilia  litiiesa  lo  leach  those  branches  required  in 
llie  adveriiiements. 

I.  "The  income  is,  salary  twenty  (lounds  ster- 
-lin^,  with  the  interest  o€  Gonic  money  left  lo 
teach  the  poor :  and  the  niiiDber  of  pupils  to  be 
taught,  bo,vs  and  girU,  is  IBS  |  and  you  haire  (lie 
firivitege  of  keepinjj:  an  assistant." 

*'  As  yon  have  been  neither  mJoisier  nor 
preacher,  I  Tear  that  yoti  will  have  do  chance  bf 
success.  There  are  two  candidates  who  have 
last  their  churches,  aiid  ihirieeti  who  are  lookini; 
for  churches;  and  tlicy  have  the  only  chancer 
there  are  of  succeeding  to  the  ecbool  of  Birch- 
mybreech." 

,  "  Holy  St.  Peter  what  a  sJitifttioti  iaOmr" 
exclal|i>ed  ihe  appalled  Coveniry,  as  he  rend  Ike 
letter.  Shades  of  Stoics,  Siagyrites,  and  Prlha- 
goi-eaiiB,  what  is  ihis  ?  Gitaging  and  Greek, 
artiSciaJ  flower  making  and  uoSoipluter  <   < 
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*'  Let  me  give  you  &  yard  or  two  of  certificntro 
vouching  your  entire  fitness  for  ihe  sitoatioa,'' 
qcmth  an  intellectual  rave- upon- town,  less  public, 
but  more  w'ts^,  tliaii  Dick,  itiid  eqnally  Be  pbot. 
'*  I'll  Wnd  you  cimraoter  an')  nltainments,  ex- 
perience, and  everyihiiiff  desirable^  -withoili 
which  no  Crichion  can  hope  for  auccesB  hei*. 
itiave  a  conscience  and  a  good  runniiig-hand.— 
Let  me  hnve  a  well-made  pen,  and  you  stall 
-have  such  leslimoniaU  aa  were  never  laid  before 
'pi*esbytery  or  synod.  Get  some  coffee,  niul 
'explain  to  me  a  few  of  those  ihiiigs  I  am  to 
declare  your  fitness  for.  Oriental  tinting— what's 
Ihai,  niakinff  eome  eastern  pomattini  f  Kgad, 
we  will  go  beyond  this  subtle  dispenser  of  vnrie- 
yaled  science  ;  I  will  add  in  addition,  that 
!  -you  can  worm  dogs  and  smear  sheep  ;  iliere  will 
be  no  candidate  able  to  stand  against  that ;  and 
'BB  (here  are  boys  and  girls,  I'll  add  needle-work 
l*nd  tambouring.  Oriental  timing,  dccuratiuu 
lo  Latin  I  flower  making  to  embroider  Greek  !" 
"  What  a  list  of  acquirements  for  a  parish 
school !" 

"  This  Varnish  is  an  acute   one ;   he'il   have 

none  come  after  him  wlio  may  thieaien  lo  bring 

Greek  and  Latin  with   tlieir  concord  and  go- 

p-»*ernnieiit.     You  had  better  look  out  in  England, 

I  -■yotri!  have  a  better  chance." 

"  And  what  an  ordeal  lo  run  ihroiigli  before 
,  jrou  get  it,  tliough  one  came  armed  wiih  two- 
I  and-tfairtf  college  tickels !" 
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'"'^-Hfi'will  noT  obviate  youf  success  in  that  hi 
leaves.  H^  bids  you  despair,  ant)  betske  » 
lie^tutfe: — While  I  measure  you  out  attain 
ments,  see  and  get  some  coffee." 

"  Tiure's  some  in  ihe  pot  that  will  bear  boil- 
inj;  a  second  lime. — Oil,  what  ait  idea  has  stti 
me  just  now  for  an  ejiic  poem  !*' 

"  An  epic,  my  God,  and  no  provender 
break  fast  !"    oxciaiiin^   tlie  avoucber, 
kneea  blowing  the  (ii-e,  to  boil  ibe  f^ita  i»  (be 
coffi-e-pot. 

"The  bondage  and  ilellrerance  of  the  !*• 

i-ftelltes " 

'  "  Hy  one  just  delivered  from  ihe  lienoh." 
({uoUi  be  with  ilie  conscience  mid  ihe  rnnning- 
Imnd.  "  Oil  niaich  me  ruin  for  ambitioua  cor- 
ceptiorts. — Havp  you  no  bellows  i" 

*'  Each  plague  would  be  a  book.  Vfoitkl  the 
sackinjT  of  Troy,  i»  «wfiil  sublimity,  equal  lh* 
dealruction  of  the  first  horn  ?  and  would  not  ihe 
tt'helniin;;  Catasirophe  of  the  Ked  Sen  transcei 
the  descent  of.-'Eneaa  intoAvernus?  Go 
pledf^e  me  that  embroidered  suit  young 
mill3*n  bought  me  on  the  occasion  of  his 
riage;  you'll  get  eight  or  ten  pieces  on  h  «t 
least,  fttid  we'll  set  to  the  poem— who  knows 
wlial  fnay  come  of  this  !" 

"  Kpliraiiit  is  joined  to  his  idols,  lei  him  aloue,^ 
sairl  he  wlio  liad  scruples  to  ceriity  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  and  taking  xhe  garments,  mised  fkudi 
upon  theni,  and  ihese  two  began  to  work, 
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..Di^  dicuwyii  aud.|he  3jy<Qpc|^f?  ffi^t^tiAnd 
tbey  both  eu  while  the xnpo^y  Jw^lecl^  ]  , .  ,,-:j[ 
The  papers  w.bicb  Margaret  Q^moad  brpilgbfl 
to  Varnish,  came  int0  possessioa  oC.  ^^ir  lav^At^ 
owiier.  Erea  the  watch  which.  it,ad  adof  pp(l  the 
side  of  that  Simple  of  geoiility.in;  the  day^  «,Qfi 
Fingars  ambition,  was  also  restori^d  £m::A  dn^, 
consideration.  LitUe  Jack,  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  its  double  conveyance,  got  evi^jH 
thing  prepared  for  his  emigration  to  America  i^ 
but  the  genteel  one  was  a  patriot,  and  preferred, 
a  newer  coiony«  Having  secured  his  passage, 
in  a  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  London, 
he  gave  a  farewell  treat  to  the  Gospel  one,  and 
some  friends.  Ned  would  give  him  a  convoy  to. 
Gravesend ;  on  their  way  to  Woolwich,  they, 
would  just  enact  a  retiring  performance,  in  tb^. 
way  of  their  profession,  and  bade  a  traveller 
give  them  his  blessing ;  and  while  he  was  at  ity. 
his  purse  too;  and  the  breezes  wafted  the  solemn 
and  the  genteel  one  from  Woolwich  to  A  us-* 
tralia. 

Varnock's  wound  was  dressed  and  attended  to 
by  the  mother  of  him  who  took  so  eccentric  a 
course  to  the  land  of  freedom.  Few  so  unlucky^ 
but  are  sympathised  in  by  some.  He  had  gained 
the  affections  of  Mrs.  IVipthoog,  while  UUyQ 
was  the  lodger ;  and  her  regard  for  his  virtues, 
made  her  levy  a  little  upon  him  who  occupied 
her  first-floor,  which  shekept«  that  he  could  well 
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It  he  Itad  poS^^n 


spare,  seeing  that  he  kiiew  not  that  he  l\ad  pgtt- 
seesed  it ;  not  perhftpa  with  so  full  s  liaiid  as  iw 
who  wanting  not  what  is  stol«i,  when  nolhini; 
tangible  is  withdrawn,  feels  no  robbery.  Tirere 
is  this  differMice  between  ibem — the  one  i* 
drawn  from  a  store  its  owner  had  no  id««  he 
possessed,  the  oiher  from  one  u-bich  sieems  ni 
g&in  benevolence  and  capncily  the  more  cha- 
ritable it  is. 

After  their  marriage,  Ullyn  and  his 
went  to  Belfotd  Park,  and  aiayed  tlierti  i 
a  montli;  they  then  set  out  to  iIm?  corn 
and  visited  the  scenes  of  their  youth, 
went  over  the  plain  on  whicli  the  attaiuted 
fell,  and  raised  a  monument  over  tlie  spotwlirne 
be  was  buried.  Tliey  returned  to  En^lani 
the  beginning  of  Aii^'tist,  in  time  to  set 
Qlentillyn  Castle,  at  the  same  seaaoit 
year  in  which  Cliza  luul  her  lather  had 
before  for  the  snme  journey.  There  was 
thing  in  that  journey  that  had  left  such 
sion  oi}  lier  mind.  She  would  go  in  tl 
tract,  and  at  the  same  season,  in  hopea  to  renew 
the  same  impressions.  Fing&l  had  ample  means 
to  prepare  for  them- — levying  a  conlribuiiort  on 
the  same  estate  and  property  he  liad  levied  be- 
fore, williout  running  the  risk  of  being  asked  m 
account  for  it.  Poor  old  Jaiiei,  who  proph 
she  had  seen  the  I'ast  of  Ullyn,  was  Irue 
augury— though  she  met  Itim  and  his   b 
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tbe  gate,  she  saw  thern  not — she  was  bliikd.  But 
she  continoed  to  live  in  comfort  andeasei  in  the 
bouse  in  which  she  had  been  born. 

Some  years  after  Varnish  became  minister^ 
a  son  of  the  poor  Laird  of  Gienmore  Haugh 
returned  from  India,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  a  colonel  of  the  Indian  army,  H^ 
had  acquired  means  in  that  service  to  pay  all 
with  interest  that  Jacob  had  advanced  his  fathel^ 
for  which  he  held  the  little  ancient  estate  of 
Olenmore;  and  he  was  constrained  to  yield  up 
possession  of  it,  with  as  little  grace  as  his  son  was 
to  give  up  that  of  Glenullyn.  Jacob  became 
farmer  of  a  great  tract  of  land.  Fortune  forsook 
him  at  last;  and  in  his  declining  years,  he  was 
indebted  to  that  very  son  whom  he  had  dis^ 
owned,  and  who  returned  with  a  competent  for- 
tune from  South  America,  for  a  comfortable 
asylum  while  he  lived.  He,  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much,  to  whom  he  had,  indeed,  given 
all,  was  but  niggard  in  his  assistance,  as  he  got 
comfortable  in  means ;  and  to  him  whom  he  had 
wronged  and  cast  off,  was  he  indebted  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  his  old  age. 

Lucy  Baliol  was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Balmano,  who  inherited  the  title  and  es- 
tates of  his  father;  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  the  Court  of  George  IV. 
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A  WORD  or  two,  gentle  reader,  ^re  ve  | 
Since  you  have  hail  courage  xnd  patteuoe  toifi 
company  iib  tliis  length  (which  perhapi,  nuy;^ 
a  feat  not  many  may  imilate).  we  Wl  boun<i 
gratitude  to  pay  you  due  court.      We  t 
for  your  sake,  tliie  history  conlElintx]  i 
terest,  more  learning,  belter  dialoi^ue,  more  a 
ginality  of  character,  and  saundneas  of  rf  flee 
and  perhaps,  for  our  own  credit  ajid  advani4( 
it  had  never  been  written  al  all.    If  it  conlaitlf 
as  many  beauties  and  touching    sceoe^,   aa,,j 
faults  and  absurdities  you  may  find,  it  iniglitfa 
better  fur  our  peace.     As  it  is,  it  luuh   ci.iet.4 
some  labour  and  anxiety,  amid  the  arduous  : 
imposing  iluties  of  a  professiojt,  Uial   lintb  I 
greatest  claims  upon  our  sympathy  andauent^i 
We  assayed  to  be  literary  once,  but  got  s 
bint  that  we  had  misuken  our  catling,  thatjq 
took  to  our  heels  inanoilier  ]ine,aud  nevera 
looked  behind  us  for  twice  seven  years. 

Thongh  we  do  not  belong  to  the  republic  \ 
letters,  we  have  a  strong  sympathy  in  ii 
delight  in  the  society  of  the  literary,  aifd  -fniL^ 


macb  interest  in  their  welfare  and  advancement; 
feel  as  much  pride  in  their  honours  and  success, 
as  if  we  partook  with  them. 

To  cultivate  the  society  of  them  who  have  a 
more  legitimate  ri<^t  to  ih^  profession  of  litera- 
ture, we  sometimes  direct  our  steps,  when  we 
have  the  time,  to  an  inviting  place  of  resort,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  inns  of  c6tirt,  whicif 
is  much  freqiiented  by  members  of  the  professiob^ 
Befo^  we  would  v^enture  these  volumes  to  dW 
pi^s^,  w«f  fek  anxious  to  have  them  perused  ib^ 
MS.  by  this  society.     We  had  a  strong  wish  i&i 
have  our  vanit)^  flattered,  by  the  encomiums  df^ 
this  body;  for  we  had  cultivated  their  good- 
opinion,  and  they  knew  onrweak  side.  Secondly,- 
we  wished  to  improve  by  their  suggestions  and" 
advice — provided  we  could  be  convinced  of  thrfr  ^ 
justice  and  impartiality:  and  thirdly,  that  we* 
might  have  a  foretaste  of  the  criticism  we  may  ' 
expect,   from  men  who  know  how  to  praise  or ' 
blame  in  the  most  approved  and  legitimate  styles.' 

In  room  of  a  prefece,  we  will,  by  way  of  post- '' 
script,  subjoin  our  interview  with  them,  and  gire 
their  conversation  and  opinions,  as  deliverekii' 
after  perusal  of  the  MS.,  premising,  always,  that 
we,  by  no  means,  hold  ourselves  accountable  for* 
their  opinions  or  sentiments  in  general,  and  of 
oar  three  volumes  in  particular  therein  ex- 
pressed. 

A  few  weeks  after  we  had  left  the  MS.,  we 
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met  ttie  dub  by  appointment,  at  ilieir 
plftce  of  resort,  it  is  att  awkward  thing  fcir 
to  ask  men  what  they  think  of  his  composill 
It  can  seldum  be  done  wiih  grace,  and  i 
rarely  be  given  with  any.  It  is  like  aski 
man  what  lie  thinks  of  his  person  and  chart 
We  wer*  some  time  in  putting  the  qimti 
wliether  ihey  had  perused  our  labours.  Onej 
just  lighted  his  cigar,  another  Imd  ordei 
chop.  We  never  a^k  for  candour  and  imj 
lialrty,  in  the  shape  of  praise,  from 
an  empty  stomach — unless  there  be  the  e 
ance,  on  the  part  of  him  we  expect  it  from, 
he  Is  to  eat  at  our  expense. 

"  I  think,"  said  one,  whose  name 
Kanetagh — a  gentleman  who  had  lo>t  an  arm  in 
the  Peninsula— a  fine  specimen  of  the  soldier, 
the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman;  "  if  we  were  to 
form  a  sirt  of  dialogue  republic,  or  conversa- 
tional confederation,  and  give  the  world  the  sub- 
stance of  our  discourse,  we  might  make  a 
exercise  of  our  wits,  and  perhaps  improve 
kind.  Suppose  now,  we  lake  a  sheet  of  pa] 
and  call  for  a  pot  of  Wliitbread's  entire, 
circulated  with  the  pen.  Let  each  drink,  and 
write  down  what  occurs  to  him  ;  hand  pen  aud 
pot  to  his  neighbour,  let  him  do  the  same; 
so  pass  the  instruments  of  inspiration  an 
struclion  round,  tilt  head  and  heavy  have 
drained;  we  might,  by  that  means,  prndi 
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•pc«tfnen  of  natural  dialogue.  But  little  of  our 
wit,  which  many  are  pleased  to  laugh  at  when 
uttered,  will  bear  repetition,  for  want  oF  hearing 
what  went  before  it,  or  the  association  that  called 
it  forth*  And  while  we  often  utter  better  things 
than  we  can  write,  it  is  because  there  is  but  tba 
labour  of  retort — only  the  reply  to  produce.  The 
cause  or  link  of  its  association  had  been  made  U> 
our  hand. 

^  In  writing,  there  is  not  only  the  reply  to  give, 
bot  that  which  calls  it  forth  to  conceive.  Dia- 
logue and  conversation,  whether  dramatic  or 
otherwise,  are  in  general  written  by  one  indivi- 
dual. In  spoken  discourse,  there  are  as  many 
fimcies  and  intellects  as  there  are  mouth-pieces* 
If  argumentative,  and  on  particular  subjects, 
however  well  sustained  the  written  discourse  may 
be,  the  critic  finds  fault  with  the  principles  or 
opinions  of  who  may  have  the  best  of  the  en- 
counter— ^if  against  his  own  should  he  have  any. 
If  again,  either  side  hath  been  sustained  with 
equal  ability  and  fairness,  cavil  is  made  with  the 
very  merit,  as  nothing  may  be  proved,  when 
both  sides  of  a  question  seem  to  have  been 
equally  sustained.  If  the  argument  be  all  on 
one  side,  again  the  subject  is  considered  by  them 
of  an  opposite  opinion,  as  unfairly  treated.  In 
dialogue,  in  general,  the  wit  is  caught  like  birds 
in  a  trap ;  and  he  who  gives  it,  has  not  only  the 
matter  to  conjure,  but  the  replies  to  give.     He 
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has  no  sooner  given  an  ideal  adversary  a  cloBnjr 
blow,  [hat  svndu  the  wind  out  of  him,  and  Ibjb 
him  flat,  he  has  to  pick  him  up  again ;  give  him 
new  breath,  and  urfje  him  to  the  onset  sf^in ; 
lorce  him  to  fight  witli,  not  only  equal  game  and 
address,  as  his  b(>tter  trained  antagonist,  bill 
wfailp  he  is  mawled  to  a  jelly,  In  prolong  the 
combat,  till  the  spectator  or  reader  cries  he  hfts 
enough  for  liis  money. 

*'  Manycanoot  understand  how  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  could  write,  conjointly,  plays  of  stK* 
excellence,  as  those  which  bear  their  mme*. 
Now,  I  think,  to  form  a  perfect  play,  coniaininy 
same  half-dozen  prominent  characters,  tia  tmmy 
able  men  should  be  employed  to  write ;  each 
assuming  a  character,  and  sustaining  it  with  hi* 
pen,  as  the  actor  does  in  its  representation,  and 
write  his  own  share, — maintain  his  part,  as  it 
comw  to  him,  as  we  maintain  our  conversation 
in  this  room.  Now  M  us  begin  a  new  era  in 
dramatic  literature ;  let  ua  call  for  paper,  and  ■ 
well-made  pen,  and  a  pot  of  the  entire.  Til  Irtd 
the  way — take  a  heariy  swig,  and  begin  the 
converse — then  hand  paper  and  pewter  to  my 
friend  Maxwell  Poppin  here;  a  poet  and  R' 
scholar,  who  having  conceived  from  this  heWf 
Helicon,  shall  deliver  his  fancy  of  its  floatiE^' 
sentiment,  and  pass  the  inspiration  and  the  iBi>'' 
stniments  of  its  birth  to  his  neighbonr  Peregritl^ 
Pulleyn,  who  fitted  himself  for  the  pt^fiaiiog^ 


j^ai.Qtliers.wiodt  up  their  o^eer  mittiby/iHd 
mcfL  He  agnifl  to  Villi^rs  CoJ^%  M^bo  has  b^^iai 
alitfeirarytrAnoi^ih^e  nine  yeathy  and  wild  wiUi 
ftWak^  one.  morning,  end  find  he  has  beconid 
^jypfe  jrears  older,  and  as  far  advanced  uB^wh^it 
^f^TlH'j^i  that  he  has  left  hqpes,  ppoepfoOH' 
Ggi0n4$  and  feeding)  exactly  where  they^  were-^ 
Lastly,  he  will  push  the  ingredients  of  thought 
|0>iNed  Swinger,  who  has  just  buried  a  ^iie, 
Wd.wbo  must  be  in  the  vein  to  utter  sentimenti 
Qj^  elegant  eonceits.  If  the  burying  of  a  wife 
4!H^'t  ,tiekle  lh6;notioo,  what  will  ?*'  A 

■J  Getti^  the  writing  materials,  and  a  full  pot^ 
Eanelagh  blew  ibe  froth  a  little  to  one  side» 
took  a  draught,  wtiich  Swinger  swore  was  deep- 
c^nqugb  for  bim  to  write  ethics  from;  then, 
sizing  the  pen,  with  which  be  gave  a  flourisbt 
ai^^n^en  do  when  they  begin  to  .write — to  whom 
tbe  writing  of  a  letter  is  an  epoch  in  their  lives-^ 
be  commenced. 

»  We  tfiought  thia  would  be  a  &vourable  way> 
fi^l^'US  to  0all  for  the  opinion  of  thia  iuteUigeot 
body^cwho  bad  perused  our  work,  on  its  merita^ 
^tf while  U>e  .pot  and  dialogue  circulatedi  we^ 
f^ov^kjb  ^%  in^firriipt  the  flow  of  soul  and  ^toutr 
b^  jwait  till  iheir  £uiciea  and  fieelings  had  melK 
lojB^ed  by  ^e ,  cirjQulation  of  conceit  and  maltr 
A^pfVfe  po«6ess  tb^ original  manuscript  which  had. 
beefi  left  with  the  landlady  for  the  scores  till 
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tliey  arranged  what  their  shares  would  be :  us 
some,  whose  wit  nnd  sentiment  pnrtook  of  tde 
Isiconic,  thouuh  there  was  no  brevity  >u  iheir 
ihirgt,  maintained  each  should  be  share  of  the 
amount,  according  to  the  quantity  he  had 
written ;  for  writing,  like  any  otiier  luxurv, 
should  be  paid  for ;  thus  measuring  one  another's 
swallow,  as  they  said,  by  the  compass  of  reflec- 
tion he  had  poured  forth.  In  which  esse, 
another  urged,  nonsense  would  be  giinged  at  a 
deeper  grade  than  real  wit  at  that  rate  :  and  the 
hostess  held  the  etfiisions,  till  they  settled  liow 
the  matter  should  be.  Leaving  an  ample  de- 
posit for  the  amount  for  which  the  forthcoming 
MS.  was  retained,  we  took  it  with  us,  and  it  hai 
never  been  called  for.  As  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
curiosity,  we  may,  at  some  future  period,  submit 
it  to  the  public. 

Seeing  that  they  were  about  to  get  into  po- 
litics, and  observing  that  each  began  to  lake 
deeper  draughts  of  the  pot  as  he  proceeded,  and 
to  pull  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  senti- 
ment he  uttered,  we  deemed  the  pause  which 
took  place  favourable  for  us  to  solicit  them  to 
state  their  opinions  on  this  work  we  had  sub- 
mitted, while  we  would  take  care  to  supply  them 
the  materials  of  thought.  We  acci>rdingly  or- 
dered the  quart  measure  to  be  replenished;  and 
to  add  spirit  to  their  pen,  we  caused  mine  hos- 
tess to  make  the  fluid  half-end-half^  i 
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«pare  the  ale.  The  pot  was  brought  in— the 
faces  of  the  five  beamed  keen  with  judgment. 
Tiie  pen  was  mended,  and  Kanelagh  having 
proved  the  contents  of  the  measurei  declared 
the  mixture  unexceptionable,  and  began. 

RANELAGH. 

^*I  do  not  know  to  what  class  of  works  this  Son 
of  the  Attainted  may  be  said  to  belong  ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  form  a  new  one.  But  that  may  detract 
nothing  from  the  merits  of  a  work  in  these  days. 
'Tis  certainly  not  of  the  school  of  Le  Sage. 
When  the  attempt  to  be  so  is  made  in  the  nar- 
native,  it  is  lost  in  the  plot ;  and  in  this  the  aim  is 
seen,  which  is  felt,  but  not  observed  in  Gil  Bias." 

MAXWELL  POPPIN. 

*<  Of  Smollett  the  same  may  be  said,  as  it  is 
evident  the  author  of  the  attainted  one's  heir 
is  oft  in  search  of  the  humorous.  The  humour 
of  Smollett  urges  him  on,  and  his  heroes  get 
into  scenes  which  he  seems  by  no  means  in  quest 
of;  and  they  come,  or  the  heroes  get  into  them, 
without  there  being  any  appearance  of  having 
been  planned.  The  great*  error  into  which  all 
merely  clever,  and  even  many  highly-gifted  no- 
velists fall,  is,  that  the  scenes  are  evidently  ma- 
nufactured and  set  down  for  the  hero  to  fall 
into.  They  are  plain,  palpable,  and  evident,  as 
the  machinery  of  a  modern  drama.     The  inter- 
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vening  apace  from  orte  particular  epoch  1 
nnother,  is  filled  up  by  rigntarolp,  like  wii«t  ■ 
called  die  carpenter's  soeties  in  our  modflf 
plays.  They  start  not  furili  as  in  nature- 
current  of  life." 


PKRRORINE  Pt'LLEVN. 
**  Besides,  tliere  is  the  absence  of  Smolleti'i 
breadth  of  exprebsioii,  his  Iwldne&e  of  characiert 
and  the  redundance  of  incident.     Of  Fieldi  "" 
I  am  afraid  there  is  too  raucb  of  tiim  in 
authnr'a  aim,   and  too  evident  ai)  attempt' 
conceal  it,  to  saj'  the  work  belongs  lo  the 
of  '  Tom  Jones' ;  for  where  there  is  the  coi 

tion  of  something  to  make  an  epic|it  U  wiihi    

in  the  result,  though  looked  fur  in  the  procna 
by  the  va^ue  conceptions  you  are  led  to  make, 
which  looking  for,  anticipates  the  catastrophe 
and  destroys  the  scheme,  llie  c{iiaini-lil>.<',  jocu- 
hir,  seeming  easy  aitempc  at  the  slyle  of  col* 
loqiiial  narrative,  would  shew  the  author  had 
Fielding  in  his  eye  ;  but  when  so  mach  of 
ease,  grace,  and  correctness,  ore  wanting, 
would  be  as  foolish  lo  sny  it  is  of  his  class, 
say  the  pig  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  lb? 
elephant,  because  Uiere  is  a  resemblance  in  thi 
snout." 


'acie^ 
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"  And   where   is    the   machinety  of  1 
There  is  nothing  of  the  aniiquarion  lore. 
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intinmte  knowledge  of  time,  manner,  and  sub- 
ject, be  handles.  The  familiaF  knowledge  of  the 
matters  he  illustrates — the  poetry  of  poetic  days 
— the  chivalry,  the  romance?  Ullyn  does  not 
ride  like  a  knight,  nor  handle  his  sword  to  win 
a  lady's  heart,  though  we  are  told  that  he  did ; 
and  EUiza  Belford  mounts  a  horse  like  a  country 
girl  going  to  market." 

NKD    SWINGER. 

**  The  idea  of  the  Countess  of  Walton  being 
the  mother  of  the  hero  was,  no  doubt,  a  happy 
thouj^ht,  and  might  be  admired  if  that  same 
*  Tom  Jones*  had  never  been  written.     There  is 
no  merit  in  the  concealment  of  the  connexion. — 
Who  would  suspect  it,  when  the  author  gravely 
assures  us  the  mother  had  died  like  any  other 
rational  being.     There  is  the  disadvantage  of 
having  been  born  so  late.     Unless  an  epic  writer 
have  the  power  of  Milton  to  create  for  himself, 
Homer  hangs  upon  him  like  a  nightmare.  '  I 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  the  Countess  of  Wal- 
ton would  turn  out  to  be  Ullyn's  mother,  though 
it  was  evident  she  was  fraught  with  some  secret 
that  would   influence  the  youth's  fate.      Who 
would  guess  what  she  will  turn  out  when  the 
author  pledges  his  word,  and  that  of  Seyton, 
that  she  is  dead  ?      To  have  suspected  anything 
of  the  kind,  would  have  been  a  poor  compliment 
to  that  greatest  virtue  of  an  historian — his  vera- 
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city.  In  ficiioii  there  is  as  much  need  for  1 
shew  or  appearance  of  truth,  as  in  real  history^ 
Lying,  even  in  jest,  is  dialionourable." 

liASELAGrr. 
"  There  are  certainly  the  germs  of  someiblO 
in  ihe  plot,  which,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  mis' 
be  wrought  oiii  to  some  purpose.  The  tryS 
situaiion  of  the  hero's  father,  the  virtuous  caoi 
of  concealmeiH  on  iJie  part  of  the  mother — her 
couiaj^e  and  constancy  in  bearing  the  deep- 
muttered,  unconcealed  suspicions  of  the  world, 
though  she  paid  it  a  splendid  compliment  i 
her  virtue  at  last — are  good  ideas;  but  theri 
a  lack  of  power  to  work  them  out.  As  exaia 
of  the  conception  of  a  plot,  witness  the  lot 
the  hundred  pound  bill  the  Countess  lost  in  % 
lyn's  room,  which  you  expect  will  work  out  bo^ 
tiling  good  in  the  youth's  fortune,  or  c 
evidence  of  tlie  snares  of  his  enemies.  It  should 
have  been  the  Instrument  of  bringing  matiere 
to  an  issue.  It  would  have  proved  sn  in  hands 
of  a  tactician  like  Miss  Edgeworih,  or  magician 
like  Scott.  Here  it  seems  lo  have  been  lost  in 
vain,  or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  being  found, 
and  is  brought  in  at  last  merely  fur  the  sake  of 
consistency." 

UAXnELL   POPPIN. 

"  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  d 

racters.     There  is  the  power  of  conceptioD  | 
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(flayed,  but  a  lack  of  power  to  sustain  or  work  it 
out.  The  author  has  selected  a  character  for 
himself,  but  failed  to  make  sufficient  use  of  him. 
Fingaly  the  son  of  Finlay,  evidently  the  pet  of 
the  work,  cuts  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  the 
third  volume,  till  toward  the  conclusion.  The  au- 
thor may  be  able  to  give  clever  enough  sketches, 
but  not  a  masterly  painting." 

PEREGRINE  PULLEYN. 

"  Lucy  Baliol — what  a  subject  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  writer  !  The  germs  of  birlh  and  su- 
perior intellect  shooting  through  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  bad  breeding,  and  the  lack  of  virtuous 
female  culture.  The  untutored  genius,  the  slum- 
bering  sentiment,  awakened  by  the  accident  of 
meeting  her  brother — her  caution  to  him  to  be- 
ware of  the  Countess,  their  mutual  mother — 
should  have  been  sublime.  Where  she  would 
be  clever,  she  gets  outr6  ;  and  where  sentimental 
and  feeling,  she  becomes  the  representative  of 
a  school,  not  an  original  character." 

VILLIERS  COKE. 

**  And  on  the  iirst  appearance  of  the  hero, 
you  expect  something  new  in  his  character  and 
conduct.  There  is  evidently  the  attempt  to 
make  him  something  more  than  heroes  gene- 
rally are.  His  timely  assistance  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assault  at  the  theatre,  would  lead  one  to 
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expect  he  will  lurn  out  a  fellow  to  uke  yoi 
syrnpatliy  by  &  coup  He  main.     He  does  DOL.ta 
sentiment  'tia  true— tliere  is  as  litlle  of  ihe  dae 
as  of  [lie  modern  gentleman  about  him  ;    but  fl 
sinks  at  last  down  lo  (be  usual  standard." 

NBD    SWINOER. 

"  Never  was  man  more  greedy  of  epochs  tu 
the  author  of  this  same  Glenullyn.      From  I 
hirlh  of  Ullyn  to  his  marriage,  his  life  is  «  t 
rable  series  of  remarkable  occasions." 


"And  what  deliverance  in  the  very  nid^ 
time  and  crisis  of  events  I  First  in  childhi 
by  the  man  of  seven  eras;  then  by  his  tiiS 
from  the  swonl  of  die.  Portoguese — both  jusf 
death  Iiad  raised  his  arm  lo  cleave  htm  asundtl 
then  by  that  son  of  hrm  of  the  eras,  first  wfiT 
he  is  rescuing  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  WnM 
(rather  a  strange  assault,  altogether,  in  itf 
times);  then  from  the  loch  during  the  storS 
then  from  smothering  endurance  by  a  i 
gration;  and  lastly,  on  his  way  to  learn  1 
secret  of  his  fortunes  at  Whitehall,  just  as  1 
dagger  is  pointed  at  hi*  heart," 

MAltWELL    POPPIV. 

"  Riany  of  the  sentiments  are  goodi  if  there 
were  not  such  obscnrity  in  their  expression,  w 
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if  the  autlior  bad  often  conceivetJ  something 
like  the  glimmerings  of  sense,  but  the  ideas  get 
confused  in  the  course  of  their  utterance." 

PEREOIUNE    PULLEYN. 

"  In  the  whole  history  of  Gction,  or  of  truth, 
which  some  say  is  stratif^er  still,  a  more  quiet 
ending  from  a  grim  commencement,  :ind  threat- 
ened terrible  conclusion,  co'uld  scarcely  be  found. 
The  actors  of  the  tragedy — tliai  ends  in  a  play 
— instead  of  dying,  injustice  to  their  character, 
settle  into  respectable  and  useful  individuals. 
We  suppose  Varnock  and  Glenfallocli  reformed 
consistently,  and  the  son  of  Jacob  becomes  an 
exemplary  clergyman.  Priests,  we  know,  have 
been  the  secret  springs  of  direful  deeds,  but  not 
in  a  country  like  this,  at  least  in  niodt-rn  timcs- 
Michael  sits  down  as  unperturbed  as  parochial 
teacher,  as  if  he  had  never  occupied  a  stutlon 
above  tlial  of  village  tishcr,  and  at  last  gets  as 
sleekly  into  a  snug  living  of  the  church,  as  he 
got  smoothly  into  possession  of  a  great  estate." 


"  But  Michael  is  no  common  man,  'TIs 
quite  consistent,  and  the  finish  is  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  his  character  and  career. 
He  is  sire  to  a  highwayman  «ix  feet  high,  ere 
one  would  think  he  had  lime  to  reach  that 
height  himself,  and  though  big  enough  for  a 
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;;iianl3man,  he  LelU  nouglit  aj^ainst  h 
license  lo  preacli." 


NSU    SWIN-OER. 


"There  ia  certainly  onginaliiy  hi  scene  and 
character ;  'lis  a  pity  they  are  not  niore  skii 
to  the  afTairs  of  this  world." 


RAVELACH, 


"  And  the  style  is  as  much  *  sui  generis' 
the  rest ;  'tU  a  pity  it  is  nol  more  dear,  e1«^n) 
and  correct." 


.MAXWELL    POFPIN. 

"There  are  some  pretensions  in  ihe  work;  a 
pity  they  are  not  somewluit  belter  drawn  out." 

PEItEGHINE    PULLKVN. 

"  There  is  considerable  originaliiy  of  thought 
too  in  the  sentiment;  it  is  a  pity  it  is  so  often 
cloyed  by  so  much  that  is  common-place." 

viLLiens  COKE. 

"  And   the  pilh   of  the   expression    marred 

greatly  by  what  is  nninieMif(ihle;  and  the  sen- 

timenis,  which  are  good,  saStr  sadly  by  itera- 
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*'  One  f^reat  vinue  in  the  work  is,  in  reading 
it  your  judgment  is  never  entranced;  you  have 
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always  your  wits  about  you,  and  can  judge  with 
something  like  discrimination.  There  the  author 
is  entitled  to  the  critic's  praise.'* 

RANELAOH. 

**  What  would  appear  to  be  the  moral  of  the 
story  ?  Is  it  the  triumph  of  rebellion,  or  the 
reward  of  virtue  T' 

MAXWELL   POPPIN. 

'<  llie  reward  of  virtue  ?  aught  but  that ;  for 
she  who  made  a  fool  of  her  husband,  a  wanton 
of  herself,  and  bastards  of  her  offspring,  is  re- 
warded with  triumphant  success  and  good  for- 
tune." 

PEREGRINE   PULLEYK. 

**  I  cannot  understand  how  she  who  could 
voluntarily  abandon  her  husband  and  child, 
should  have  left  that  child  to  the  world  till  he 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  remind  her  that  she 
was  a  mother;  and  needed  the  selfish  deliv^- 
ance  of  herself  and  seducer,  ere  she  would  give 
him  a  thought,  knowing  how  he  must  have  been 
left  to  the  world ;  for  but  for  that  deliverance  at 
the  theatre,  and  she  had  allowed  him  to  be  a 
bastard  to  the  end  of  his  life.'' 

VILLIERS   COKE. 

**  A  strange  deliverance,  too ;  as  if  got  up. 
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while  a  mob  stands  bv,  to  give  the  workings  of 
nature  full  play.     They  appear  to  have  more 
respect  fnr  paternal  feeling,  than  even  to  hazanl  | 
an  opinion  on  the  onwt." 

NEO   SWINGER. 

"  We  are  certainly  not  much  entenaini 
with  what  are  called  scenes.  Though 
may  be  a  superfluity  of  epochs  and  incideaB( 
there  is  no  one  part  you  could  select  to  give  ■ 
idir  specimen  of  the  author's  powers  of  writiiu 
The  storm  on  the  loch  he  shirks,  as  if  (hat  I 
the  Antiquary  hung  on  hia  recollection." 


"The  prevailinfj  topic  in  the  writer's  head 
seems  t"  be  tlie  misery  of  aiithui^,  which 
Ullyn's  landlady  would  seem  to  be  erudite  in. 
I  fear  he  knows  bin  the  calamities  of  the  pui 
suit,  and  having  assayeda  line  of  life  he  had 
itie  inclining  or  necessity  of  following,  natural! 
concludes  there  is  nothing  else  attached  to  ibe 
profession,  1  fear  Dick  Coventry  was  no  fie- 
ti  lions  characier." 


:in.^^^ 


MAXWKI.L    POPPIH. 

"  Jacob  Varnish,  the  best  conceived  character 
of  tlie  work,  seems  in  the  introduction  n  delinea- 
tion of  some  real  person ;  but,  alas  !  lie  gets  out 
of  his  latitude,  and  that  of  his  delineator,  ulien 
fairly  introduced  into  the  drama  of  the  boo  k.'j 
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PEREGRINE  PULLEYN. 

"  The  son'^s  life  at  college  is  good  enougli, 
so  is  the  concluding  part  of  it,  as  a  sequel  to  one 
who  fell  in  the  Vennel ;  but  his  life  in  the  life 
of  UUyn  is  a  sad  blank ;  in  probability  and 
real  existence,  his  recorded  career  is  as  misty  as 
the  unrecorded  one  of  the  hero's  father/' 

VILLIERS   COKE. 

^^  And  that  Irishman — the  man  of  many 
wives — is  as  little  of  a  piece  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  as  were  his  clothes  at  his  introduction  in 
it.  He  is  one  character  as  Ensign  O' Regan, 
but  he  is  another  as  Arthur  Clogheen.  He 
seems  a  double  individual  too,  a  couple  of  cha« 
racters  wrapped  in  one,  to  make  up  the  epic. 
There's  a  dignity  in  the  possessor  of  ihe  O'llegan 
entail,  which  you  look  in  vain  for  in  the  pilgrim 
to  Gretna.  To  be  consistent,  the  author  should 
have  made  his  bride  turn  out  the  Jane  Licrht- 
foot  of  tlie  commencement  of  the  work." 

NED   SWINGER.  • 

"  It  was  lucky  Fingal  notices  the  horrors  that 
on  horrors  accumulate  on  that  lake,  when  the 
storm  is  relieved  by  a  conflagration  on  shore. 
It  was  certainly  a  more  rational  mode  of  release 
than  an  earthquake,  only  it  would  have  been  as 
well  in  the  narrative  of  disaster,  to  have  at  least 
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a  volume  or  eo  intervene  between  a  sTiipwi 
and  conflagration." 

H  AN  EL  AG  U. 

"  It  is  a  pity  Lucy  Baliol  had  iioi  been  1 
diaguiaeU.  Ton  see  she  will  turn  out  the  hei^H 
lister  the  monietit  she  firat  appears.  Hud  1 
author  dispatched  lier  as  he  dispatched  her  n 
iher,  there  would  have  issued  a  fiiipr  denouemei; 
I,  by  no  means,  approve  of  rhose  abductors' 
choice  of  residence,  'iaking  the  sister,  in  how- 
ever safe  custody  she  mi^ht  be,  bo  near  to  hw 
brother's  domain — where  tltere  seems  no  other 
place  of  shelter  for  him  iii  the  storm — seems 
like  catering  lor  effect.  I  do  not  tjuarrel  with 
the  idea  of  retaining  her  in  safely,  as  a  » 
of  Varnisli's  faith,  which  Ihey  have  so  m«i 
reason  to  doubt,  but  i  should  have  been  afrq 
of  the  two  ineetinj;,  and  comparing  notes  f 
iher.  The  guardians  themselves  would  i 
tliere  to  he  imconscious  of  the  Jienr  reial 
existing  between  the  two,  for  ihey  exhibit  It^ 
anxiety  and  curiosity  hi  the  mailer." 

MAXWELL    POPPIS. 

"Tliul,  however,  is  much  better  contrived 
than  is  their  after- meeiuig  in  London.  That 
Westminster  adventure  savours  too  much  of  the 
artificial.  I  wondered  how  they  were  I o  meet 
again,  for  of  course  it  is  expected  they  will  meet 
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in  th?  course  of  die  story.  In  that  the  incident 
seems  too  nmch  carved  out,  and  ilie  current  of 
evenl3  taken  out  of  llie  hands  of  ilie  Disposer  of 
them  altogether.  A  natural,  well-conducted, 
ntid  unexpected  conjuncture,  would  have  been 
(he  {greatest  triumph  of  the  whole  work.  I  was 
glad  Fin^al  got  a  pummelling  for  it;  he  de- 
served il  for  being  there  on  such  an  errand." 

peregrine:  phlleyn. 
"  There  is  a  marvellous  repetition  of  the  same 
philosophy,  reflection,  and  sentiment;  a  miglity 
iteration  of  ethics.  There  are  certain  reigning 
topics  in  the  author's  head,  which  require  very 
little  of  the  laws  of  association  lo  bring  forth : 
and  the  same  sentiment  and  reflection  seem 
repeated  unknown  m  the  writer,  and  told  in 
different  language,  or  rather  phrase,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  his  own  tautology. 
The  natural  course  of  things  hath  with  him 
many  currents.  The  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence are  as  signally  displayed  in  all  he  treats, 
as  in  a  Presbyterian  elect's  life;  and  other 
favourite  deductions  he  comes  oven  and  tires 
not,  forgets  he  gave  them,  and  sees  not  their 
repetition,  thou<rh  hut  slovenly  disgnised." 

VILLIEHS    COKE. 

"  And,  oh,  that  eternal  '  Forty-five,'  that  ever 
turbulent  '  Rebellion  ;"    that  will  certainly   be 
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liie  detith  of  us.     It   mai-s  ihe   scheme 
leiribly.    Couldn't  be  have  inv^ited  some  i 
urigiiisl  cause  of  disgrace?     'Tis  true  he 
but  little  about  the '  Hise,'  but  surely  tJiorei 
fecundity  enough  iiMcrime,  or  cause  of 
ti'ouble  and  mystify,  without  having  reooi 
to   that  never-dyinp   cause  of  the   I'reieni 
Some  feudal  hate,  some  family  feud,  aome 
duel  or  deed  of  honour,  some  act  of  jealousy 
revt-iitie, — anything  but  your  troubles  of  Forty"' 
fiv«.     Your  CuUodeo,  nith  its  bloody  tanain 
and  rusiy  claymores,  with  all  llie  train  of  blood- 
hounds, second  sigliis,  we've  bad  of  them  till 
liiiigua^e    croaks,   and   imagery    is   bare   a' 
Hi^lilamler'*  legs-" 

MED    SWINGER. 

"  Do  (his  author  justice:  he  spares  you  the 
particulars  of  early  Kene*,  encounters,  escape 
and   otiier   legitimate   matters  of  these  tio 
Touching  tiie  style.     'Tis  a  pity,  certainly,  itd 
not  a  little  more  clear,  concise,  and 
Sentences  are  began  redolent  of  promise,  givi 
the  reader  the  idea  of  a  coming  conclusion  j 
never  arrive  at;  and  often,  when  he  seems  I 
set  out  fiercely  with  an  idea,  anutlier  comes  in 
before  it  is  delivered,  and  it  is  lucky  if  a  third 
don't  supplant  both  before  (he  period  rehe 
tliem.     Then  there  is  a  mixture  of  light  rcadio) 
and  a  struggle  with  the  weight  of  lieavv  mattf 
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in  thff  composition,  aa  if  liie  author  had  strived 
to  steer  clear  of  ihe  liglil  style,  which  may  suit 
his  capacity  beet,  and  assayed  that  he  had  but 
t  he  taete  for ;  go  that  the  lightness  of  it  has  bet* n 
marred  by  the  attempt,  'invitfl  Minerva,'  of 
giving  flound  logic  and  philosophy.  He  should 
not  have  gone  out  of  the  shallows  lill  he  had 
learnt  to  swim," 

ItAN'ELAUU. 

"What  erudition  in  a  squire:  what  poetic 
phrase  in  tliat  soil  of  Finlay  '." 

,     ^  MAXWELL    POPPIN- 

"  And  lie  iJioculales  every  one  who  talks  with 
him.  What  phrases  Mrs.  Triplhong,  Susanna 
Ciypes,  and  other  subordinaies,  use  !  Like  the 
man  who  tulkt>d  prose  all  his  lile  without  know- 
ing it,  they  are  learned  and  poetic  with  the  like 
unconsciousness.  It  would  have  been  a  charity 
to  iiave  told  these  geniuses  they  were  elevated 
pnets  and  classics,  and  talked  the  quintessence 
of  blank  verse  without  the  measure," 

PEICEGRIKE    PULLEVN. 

"  Tlie  great  moral  defect  of  the  work  appears 
lo  be,  theamhiiiun  of  all  and  sundry  in  it,  not 
all  lo  be  heroes,  but  to  talk  like  heroes.  What 
swelling  of  conceit !  What  vaulting  of  phrase ! 
It  might  be  excused  if  all  wei-e  learned,  for  all, 
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even  to  iiinkeeperE  and  their  ostlers,  arc  g^uil^J 
men  and  scliolara  in  discourse — aiky,   philo^ 
pliers.     It  may  be  deemed  an  era  in  tlie  his' 
of  literature." 

V16LIERS   COKE. 
"  It  is  only  a  pity  they  are  not  more  akin  l^fl 
tjhe  humanity  of  this  life," 

'"  NED  ewiNQ^R. 

"  There  seems  a  strange  fullin};  off'  in  L'lly^J 
from  the  eiUhusiasm  of  his  cLaracler  ' 
llie   way    ho   is   marced   meeting  his 
After  his  dar;iers  are  over,  a  calm  does  succe* 
the  tempest  witli  a  fury.    Even  when  he  escapepi 
lie  appears  ninrvellously  resigned,  and  seems  litf 
think  little  about  her ;  and   the  after-meeting 
at  the  inn  produces  nothing  commensurate  from 
him." 


"  One  thing,  however,  he  holds  in  common' 
with  geoliis;  especially  with  him  of  wlioru 
has  been  chiefly  said,  what  he  does  best  he  di 
least,  aiid  perhaps  what  lie  does  least  he  ma] 
do  best.  Nothing  like  awakenini;  conception* 
in  the  reader's  mind,  and  leaving  plenty  of  scope 
to  his  fancy.  It  is  like  sharing  the  merit  with 
him,  and  flattering  him  into  sympathy.  When 
something  very  grand  is  expected  from  the  dia* 
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logoe,  and  fancy  wonW  feel  inclined  for  a  fligJii, 
there  is  little  done  lo  hinder  you,  or  take  it 
from  you  ;  so  your  self-love  is  doi  curbed  or 
damped  by  any  anticijiation  of  your  thoughts  and 
conceptions.  In  that  there  seems  a  laudable  want 
of  selfishness  in  liim,  as  not  wishing  to  engross 
all  the  conceits.  In  trying  scenes  he  hangs 
back  to  give  your  own  conceptions  full  scope, 
ibougli  iie  makes  nmply  up  for  tliese,  when  you 
leaet  anticipate  it,  by  llie  unexpecte<l  display  of 
learning,  point,  and  observation  in  discourse,  at 
the  (irst  obscure  inn  the  hero  and  his  attendant 
put  up  ni ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  kitchens 
engross  all  ihe  conversation  and  sentiment 
going.  Surely  the  author  must  have  been  bred 
in  one." 

MAXWELL    POPPIN. 

"  There  are  excuses  for  that.  It  is  the  moat 
fragrant,  free,  and  fecund  part  of  the  house." 

PEHtORtNE    PULLEN. 

*'■  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life 
yuu  have  free  talk  and  most  marked  and  original 
character.  The  upper  and  educated  classes  are 
so  ambilioiis  of  the  style  and  bearing  of  the 
j;eiiileman  and  scholar,  that  one  may  serve  for 
the  whole  class.  Their  tone,  their  phrase,  their 
associations  and  currents  of  thought,  are  so  simi- 
lar— it  is  like  one  that  would  be  distinguished 
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I  the  Ta%ar.      It  is  uot  eiiqtipite  I 
Bg : — ii  a  Dot  style  to  betrav  homouca 
)  be  eccentric  is  geoerallv  iit/ra  rfjy. 
t  be  wit.   it  mint  lie  4  U  ojude.     High  ItA 
D  ID  be  talked  of,  but  imjI  m  talk. 
r  of  'GleauUyo'   Btavi   tlien,  be  exct 
s  powers  &3  him  amongst  a  cla^s  k 
tasar  hare  blled  in  delinrating  before  hitn." 

VILUERS    CUKE. 

"  Bat  ha  scenes  detnond  good  alierauce. 
□uj  excuse  ibe  discourse  of  lovers,  as  not  Ii 
to  be  tenr  pouiied  and  ratmnal.  But  with  Lon 
Walton;  can  the  atuatioas  lie  figures  in  an 
forth  no  coDunensDiate  talk  '!  With  the  Con) 
te» ;  what  might  not  ber  beauty,  ber  str 
afiectxui,  the  tiring  situations  she  is  placed  iiL 
conjntv  forth  in  speech  ?  He  seems  to  leave  n 
to  be  mouthed  by  landladies  and  atlendants  ;- 
and  beami  1eim»-$  they're  no  nays  niggard  c 
that  score. " 

N80  StriNSBR. 
"Bandb^b's  r^ht: — vheiv  the  author  hci^  ' 
hipted  OMiit  be  has  least  succeeded  ;   anj 
|>^  parts  are  tlie  best  where  least  seems  to 


Bbeen  attempted." 
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PFiliKss  the  ibort  sketch  ofCyRegan,  i 
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it  with  (he  elaborate  afTnir  of  Michael 

which  looks  like  an   essay  of  Bacon, 

illuslrau^   by  the  portrait   of  a  character  one 

need  nut  be  put  on  bis  guard  against  meeting 

wiih — one  whom  you  are  told  only  what  he  is, 

Iwiibout  your  having  any  idea  from  any  displays 
lie  makes  himself.  You  have  the  qualities  of  a 
subtle  man  of  the  world  repeated  and  duly  com- 
mented upon  ;  but  you  have  little  from  his  lips, 
and  see  little  in  his  conduct  to  enlist  your  pre- 
judices against  him.  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
tbad  engrafted  one  character  upon  another.'  After 
he  had  conceived  and  introduced  one,  he  had 
fashioned  another  and  embodied  it  with  the  6rst. 
There  ia  so  much  of  the  youth,  and  so  much  of 
the  middle  aged,  in  his  character,  that  he  seems 
to  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  another,  which  he 

»has  jumbli'd  with  the  former  in  his  after  career ; 
to  that  he  had  the  misfortune  of  trying  to  make 
the  character  suit  the  sketch.  He  appears  to  be 
an  engrafting  upon  another  shoot  that  had  been 
planted  in  the  Venuel.  Being  at  one  time  like 
a  youth  of  the  hero's  own  age,  at  another,  the 
father  of  one  who  conies  nearer  it.  He  is  Ullyn's 
rival,  yet  he  has  a  son  who  can  thresh  hia  squire, 
and  slop  himself  upon  the  road," 

MAX  PorPlN. 

"  Jacob  should  have  been  the  comrade  and 

confidant  of  Ullyn's  father,  and  Michael  brought 
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notes  in  most  plaintive  caro) ;  and  otliers,  whose 
tmde,  breeding,  nnd  hahiiii,  are  ilic  antithesis  of 
fnornis,  finish  their  semuirces  wliS  most  iegili- 
mare  reflection." 

NED  SWINGKB. 

"  It  \i  a  [iriy  that  display  at  Glenullyn  Castle 
did  not  take  place  before  that  at  WoIPs  Crag, 
and  Fiiigal  and  Brie  made  their  raid  before 
Caleb  Baldcrs tone  made  his.  At  all  events,  Khat 
is  wantin;>  in  humour,  is  made  up  in  extrava- 
gance. There  is  some  novelty  in  a  ruined  ad- 
venturer, or  rather  one  who  has  riiiti  by  in- 
lieritance,  having  a  brace  of  attendants;  though 
the  idea  of  an  Irishman  fullowing  Jii  a  High- 
lander's train,  is  more  novel  than  probable.  It 
might  have  been  excused  in  Miss  Edgworth, 
whose  object  is  generally  10  exhibit  her  country- 
men in  favourable  contrast  with  the  English. 
Perhaps,  his  service  in  the  army,  and  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Highlands,  may  account  for  there 
being  90  little  of  the  Irishman  in  his  talk  atid 
conversation.  The  aothor  has  encountered 
Paddy  on  the  Carrick  shore,  or  in  the  Seven 
Dials;  lie  never  snufled  the  air  of  Howtb,  nor 
had  his  head  under  the  roof  of  a  shabeen. 
There  is  as  much  Irish  in  Brie,  as  there  is  of 
Scotch  in  Macklin's  plays." 

HANBLAGH. 

*'  Glenutlyn  Castle,  and  Balmano  House,  seem 
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lo  liave  been  drawn  in  a  mist,  so  indistinct  it 
their  image;  and  that  long  wood   beiiind  t^e 
latter,  must  have  been  brought  there,  as  Bii 
Forrest  was  brought  to  Dunsinane." 

MAXWELL  POPFIN. 

*'  Or  shipped  from  England  by  a  Leith  smack. 
It  looks  as  If  the  author  bad  never  been  loihrr 
side  of  tiie  Grampians ;  and  he  wisely  tries  not 
to  commit  himself,  by  giving  too  minute  or  de- 
finite descriptions  of  that  locality," 

PEREOniNE  PULLEVN. 

"  The  style,  however,  ia  aometinies  iier' 
and  often  con  versa tionaL  Tb^re  is  not  mni 
attempt  at  ornament ;  we  have  no  fauk  to  find 
with  any  over-abundance  of  classic  tguotation*. 
Little  of  the  French  ts  brought  into  aid — Sew 
authors  quoted — few  classical  ellusions  intro- 
duced— and  as  little  borrowed  from  the  modera 
poets— he  even  rejecls  tlieir  aid  for  niottoa. 
Another  thing  worthy  notice— it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  what  class  of  society  the  author 
belun^T^.  He  seems  to  have  eaten  fish  as  often 
with  a  knife,  as  with  a  silver  fork  ;  and  thou;{li 
he  may  have  quaffed  Burgundy  and  claret  at 
some  genteel  tables,  he  has  washed  down  cold 
meat  with  beer  as  often.  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  practised  writer  by  the  sheet ;  the  periods 
are  not  turned  like  those  of  that  class,  who 
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ply  their  hands  to  anything  with  a  ready  pen. 
There  is  not  the  characteristic  of  any  profession 
in  the  work ;  as  little  of  ihe  clerical,  as  lie  has 
given  to  him  who  studied  in  the  Vennel.  To 
the  medical  profession  he  pretends  as  little ; 
there  are  too  few  causes  assigned  for  the 
operation  of  things ;— when  it  freezes,  it  is 
only  the  result  of  frost — when  the  weather  is 
fine,  the  sun  generally  shines ;  the  rain  pells, 
without  the  previous  reason  atsigned  of  clouds, 
charged  with  humidity.  There  is  no  philosophy 
in  common  phenomena  displayed.  He  shirks 
the  process  of  death  in  the  officer,  and  the  hero 
raves  in  a  fever  without  method. 

VILLIEBS    COKE, 

"Legal  he  seems  not  to  he;  that  may  be  seen  in 
tlie  process  of  committing  his  hero  lo  the  Uench, 
as  if  to  shew  his  own  acquaintance  with  the 
inside  of  it.  The  inattention  to  form  and  tech- 
nicalities, the  openness  of  sentences  to  miscon- 
struclion,  shew  him  no  special  pleader." 

NE_n   SWINOEn. 

"  There  are  few  of  the  neai  elegancies — epi- 
grammatic sweetness  of  your  high-bred  scholar, 
or  ihe  refined  correctness  and  delicacy  of  taste 
in  your  thorough-bred  gentleman.  The  author 
appears  to  have  been  bred  in  Scotland,  long 
igtoh  Scotticisms ;  and  to  have  lived 
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[  vufficienily  long   in    tlie  sutitl),  lo  di^adMi  ihe 
tiDprcssions     of     bis     youtU  ;     wliile,    al    llir 
I  famij  time,  lie   lias  but  ndoplfil  tlie  frelirg*  of 
'■  the   English.      As    fgr    Irplatul,    lie    never  wu 
J  Tritliin  siglit  of  il.   Ttie  current  of  his  sentinient 
does  not  seem  native ;  to  gtish.  as  it  «<*re,  wnnn 
from  ilie  heart.     Np  man  can  be  firftn  in  deli- 
neating tlie  characters  of  any  country  lie  is  not 
I lo rough- bred  native  of,  who  has  not  had  liis 
f  Otind  and  thoujthts  fully  deTelo[K-d  amongst  the 
scenes,  and  wiiti  the  ]»eople  he  describes.     He 
may  have  been  resident  enough  in  the  counir)- 
^  lo  satirizi?  it;  to  note  the  beauties  and  Ihe  de- 
frcls  of  her  iustituiions,  and  describe  the  nnui* 
tiers  of  her  inhabitants;— but  to  write  in  cho- 
I  ractor,  10  speak  as  they  be  delineates    would 
■peak  in   the  like  »itnation  and  eircumsiftncM-, 
to  embody  the  living  inHunera  as  ihey  rise,  the 
•tithor  must  have  been  reared  from  youth  ap 
L  «mong    them.       Mark  the   life-like  scenes   in 
I  ^tmvi.   Castle  Rackrfnt,  and  others,  with  the 
I  {elaborate  sketches  of  fatrvtinffi*  by  the   sainr 
t  Huthor.    The  slow-movinu  deecnptions  and  in- 
I  radenis  of  IVomhiork.  f'ererU  nf  the  Pctxk,  aii'l 
I  several  others ;  though  with  the  impress  of  the 
I  ^reat  master  on  them ;  with  the  overboiling  fer- 
^  iTOur  of  those  of  Otd  Mort'ility,   LittrrmermtMir, 
Gvi/  Manneritu/,  and  the  Antiquary,    (.impure 
ihe  Robin  Hood  of  Scoti,  with  the  Uob  Roy  of 
the  author  of  Wacerley.     'I'his  is  pnrticularly 
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observant  in  tliis  rebel's  son.  The  habiis  of  the 
uithor,  and  his  train  of  feeling  and  ihoii^liljmve 
been  so  mellowed  by  contact  with  oihers  of 
another  country,  that,  however  clever  in  the  ab- 
stract bis  characters  may  be,  they  are  not,  as  it 
were,  full-bred.  The  surface  of  his  nationality 
hath  been  smoothed  by  travel,  and  varied  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  at  large." 

"  My  God  !  these  are  the  issues  of  half-and- 
lialf,  three  parts  ale  I"  said  we.  "  I  see,  that 
giving  certain  men  the  province  of  criticism,  who 
have  themselves  not  the  itiiellect  or  c^ipacily  to 
produce  aught  to  be  criticised,  is  like  Kivinj*  the 
power  of  divination  to  idiots,  or  the  frjft  of  un- 
^rstandiug,  and  unfolding  the  future,  to  men 
who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  past 
and  present.  Vou  (^ive  ibe  work  credit  for  ori- 
ginality, from  the  ignorance  it  displays.  Mnke 
the  want  of  classic  knowledge  entitle  it  to  the 
possession  of  English.  Making  its  very  dullness 
a  merit,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  interest 
in  the  narrative  to  prejudice  your  judgment,  by 
exciting  your  leeUngs.  I  am  sorry  I  condea 
cended  to  trust  the  MS.  in  your  hands.  1  see, 
tital  if  a  man  debauch  much,  or  write  fur  the 
periodicals,  his  luiir  soon  gets  grey ;  if  he  cut  a 
sUain  higher  than  the  world,  and  they  who  will 
never  soar  above  its  beaten  tracts,  write  for  pos- 
terity, and  listen  to  the  opioioiis  and  judgment 
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liers  Coke,  blowing  fiercely  a  pipe  he  had  filled 
in  a  fit  of  absence  out  of  a  neighbour's  box, 
while  its  owner's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
huge  swigs  Ned  Swinger  was  taking  of  the  pot. 
"  Oh  that  came  out  in  a  fog.  When  the  beer 
had  just  fallen  a  half-penny  a  pot,  and  the  qua- 
lity deteriorated,"  I  replied;  "and  moreover, 
was  published  at  our  own  expense.  There  must 
be  some  affliction  to  genius  on  its  entrance  into 
a  world  so  well  employed.  This  Glenullyn, 
however,  will  have  favourable  auspices  :  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hath  pledged  his 
soul  to  repeal  the  duty  on  soap,  soft  and  hard,'* 
I  continued,  for  Villiers  had  never  washed  his 
face  with  either  since  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. "  Seeing  the  effect,"  I  added,  putting  the 
MS.  into  my  pocket  —  **  seeing  the  effect  of 
beer  uiK)n  the  intellects,  we'll  try  what  wit  and 
fancy  may  spring  from  brandy-punch.  You  may 
afford  a  trial,  as  a  friend  of  mine — who  knows 
not  that  the  success  of  works  may  depend  upon 
everything]:  but  their  merit — hath  put  into  my 
hands  a  MS.  to  correct  for  him  in  its  course 
through  the  press,  and  whom  I  have  persuaded 
to  give  a  farewell  treat  to  common-sense,  on  his 
entrance  upon  literature.  No  man  should  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  ruin  and  sublimity  for 
nothing." 

They  assured  me  they  would  do  him  all  the 
justice  in  life. 

VOL.  III.  o 


